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LEGENDS OF PRE-ROMAN BRITAIN.* 


“O, happy Britain! region all too fair 
For self-delighting fancy to endure, 
That silence only should inhabit there.” 


Earty history is almost always 
legendary, and has an ideal beauty 
of its own. In spite of the search- 
ing investigations of Niebubr, our 
imagination still believes in the 
heroes of schoolboy days—Romu- 
lus, Remus, and Numa Pompilius. 
As Dickens actually lived with the 
characters of his own creation, and 
found them much more real than 
many of the people he met in every- 
day life, so we feel loth to part with 
Sabrina, King Lear, and Cordelia. 
We feel this all the more strongly 
from the fact that, in our own day, 
many even speak as if there were 
nothing in God’s universe but forces, 
triangles, and locomotive engines. 
In spite of them we are actually 
acquainted with Tom Jones and 
Sophia, Becky Sharp and Amelia, 
Pickwick and Sam Weller, Eppie 
and Silas Marner. We have laughed 
at or wept with them all in turn ; 
and we refuse to be deprived of our 


heritage, or to be told that the whole 
thing is moonshine. Many need to 
be taught that there is such a thing 
as ideal or artistic truth. 

Legends have proved perennial 
fountains of inspiration, bubbling 
up by the dusty highways of life to 
the great joy of all literary minds. 
To them we owe many of the pic- 
turesque pages of Livy, and the pure 
poetry of Schiller’s William Tell. 
According to Baring Gould, Wil- 
liam Tell is a legend. 

The reasons why such extraordi- 
nary activity was displayed in this 
field by early English writers, may 
be said to lie almost on the surface, 
There is the natural passion that all 
peoples have for linking their his- 
tory in a golden chain with the past. 
Men are impatient of a long tract 
of unpeopled time stretching awa, 
into the vague illimitable; and if 
facts are not forthcoming, there is 
all the more room for fancy. And 





* See ‘*Six Old English Chronicles,” in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 
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how powerful is the influence of the 
story-telling tendency, especially 
when men are not divided into con- 
tending camps by the great scientific 
and philosophical questions! There 
was comparatively jittle speculative 
unrest in the times of which we 
speak ; hence the number of chro- 
nicles, Lives of the Saints, &ce. The 
mythical tendency is a necessary 
characteristic of human nature, par- 
ticularly when men are emerging 
from the dim twilight into the dawn 
of literature. A ready belief is 
granted to the supernatural, and all 
sorts of strange stories float about. 
A terrible thunderstorm gives rise 
to Jupiter Tonans; and every strange 
noise or curious incident is caused 
by the intervention of a god. This 
is not the atmosphere in which 
criticism is reared. When people 
are stirred to their depths, they 
embody their feelings in legends, 
which gradually obtain currency 
and belief. 

There can be no doubt that many 
tales, originally the property of 
England, came home again with the 
arrival of the Normans, after being 
recast in the vigorous minds of the 
adventurous sons of the Sea Kings. 
Nor is it difficult to explain the 
form the legends of pre-Roman 
Britain took. The knowledge of 
classical antiquity derived from the 
poets, and destitute of chronological 
accuracy, naturally stirred up a de- 
sire in the breasts of our forefathers 
for linking their fortunes with the 
general history of the race, particu- 
larly in its heroic phases, and, con- 
sequently, they adopted the Trojans 
as their ancestors. Many of the 
legends evidently spring from the 
attempt to explain the origin of 
names of places, or the existence of 
historical monuments, the true his- 
tory of which had been forgotten. 
Thus we have stories accounting for 
the namex— Bath, London, Carlisle, 
Glamorgan, Humber, Severn, &c. 
Again, the absence of the power of 
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conceiving a state of society other 
than their own led the writers to 
give contemporary form to the le- 
gends of the past. Accordingly the 
form of government in the stories is 
monarchical, not republican. 

It is interesting to note the salient 
points of the legends. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, with a humour of his 
own, tells his story with a sobriety 
becoming history. In the childhood 
of a nation, when wonder is excited, 
imagination becomes lively, and does 
not very nicely regard the restraints 
which judgment might impose. 
Authors relate, not what has been, 
but what they think ought to have 
been. One of the most delicious 
things we meet with is the pains- 
taking accuracy with which dates 
are given. Thus if any one is 
anxious to know when Mempricius 
was devoured by wolves, it is re- 
freshing to be able to tell him, 
“Then did Saul reign in Judea, and 
Eurystheus in Lacede@monia.”’ And, 
we are solemnly assured, during the 
reign of Cunedagius “ flourished the 
prophets Isaiah and Hosea, and 
Rome was builtupon the eleventh be- 
fore the Kalends of May, by the two 
brothers, Romulus and Remus.” If 
any one then has a difficulty in 
settling the chronology of the Old 
Testament books, what has he to do 
but to rely implicitly on Geoffrey’s 
statements? At the time of the 
building of New Troy, “Eli, the 
priest, governed in Judwa, and the 
Ark of the Covenant was taken by 
the Philistines.” 

Similar episodes to that of Guen- 
dolena and Sabrina occur in the 
legends of almost every nation. I 
do not mean that the story neces- 
sarily takes a similar form ; but that 
a harsh step-mother and cruelly 
wronged step-daughter generally 
figure in the early literatures of all 
nations. In Geoffrey’s account, 


- Sabrina is drowned, and gives her 
name to the river Severn ; but Mil- 
ton, powerfully influenced by classic 
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association, makes her a_river god- 
dess. In the early stages of a 
nation’s growth, all objects, and 
especially all the mysterious forces 
of nature, are endowed with life; 
and it‘is only through the lapse of 
time that the abstract is put in place 
of the real. Hence the river gods, 
&c., of classic and other mytholo- 
gies. This illustrates how many 
supernatural stories arise in the 
credulous ages of society. Geoffrey 
supplied the framework on which 
our poets have spun their beautiful 
gossamer webs, covered with pearly 
dew, and sparkling in the sunshine. 
The enriching influence his book 
has exerted on our national life and 
literature will be best seen in the 
sequel. One or two facts, however, 
may be mentioned here. 

King John Lackland (1199-1216) 
during an irksome siege, sent for 
some of the chronicles to while away 
the time. Thus, although these 
records were, perhaps, most popular 
among the common people, the great 
did not disdain to spend a few 
leisure hours over their pages. 

In addition to the Continental 
chronicles, there were two very 
popular French romances dealing 
with our subject. One is entitled, 
“La tres elegante delicieuse mel- 
liflue et tres plaisante hystoire du 
tres victorieux et excellentissime 
Roy Perceforest Roy de la grant 
Bretaigne.” Aymes de Varannes, 
or of Chatillon, wrote the “ Philip- 
pide” to please his sweetheart. 
How much good literature we owe 
to this incentive! Our author had 
been in Greece. He tells, in an odd 
manner, the story of the birth of 
Rome; and how Brutus and Cori- 
neus left Egypt, their home, and 
landed in Britain. 

Gog and Magog are the names of 
the noted effigies of giants in Guild- 
hall, London. Allusions to them are 
not infrequent in several of our 
dramatists. Gogmagog (Goémagot 
in Geoffrey), according to one ac- 





count, is one of the giants, and the 
other is Corineus, who killed him. 
The two giants have figured in 
London from time immemorial. 
They welcomed Henry V. in 1415; 
Henry VI. in 1432; and Philip and 
Mary in 1554. In 1558 they graced 
the Temple Bar, when Elizabeth 
passed by; but they were burnt in 
the great London fire. New ones 
were made in 1708, and were very 
popular with the Londoners, who 
had an opportunity of seeing them 
on the Lord Mayor's Day, when 
they became symbolical guardians 
of the civic dignity. Accounts of 
them are given in several of the old 
treatises on London. Nor are the 
giants entirely forgotten in our own 
day. A new comic journal was re- 
cently announced, under the title 
of “Gog and Magog.” And our 
“ Jack the Giant Killer” is a modern 
rendering of the story of Corineus, 
the companion of Brutus, who ruled 
over Cornwall, and killed out the 
native giants there. Perhaps it 
might be a good thing to get the 
present Aldermen of London into a 
room, and to set them a nice little 
examination paper on the origin and 
history of the famous Guildhall 
statues. 

A very interesting part of our 
subject is the consideration of the 
influence the legends have had on 
chroniclers and historians; and the 
extensive modifications the original 
myths have undergone in their 
hands. 

There are three theories about 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s (1110?- 
1154) “ Historia Britonum.” One 
is that Walter Map (1196), when 
in Brittany, discovered a “ History 
of Britain,” couched in the Cymric 
tongue, aud gave Geoffrey the book. 
There is a slight difficulty in the 
way of this supposition; and that 
is that Map was an infant on his 
mother’s knee at the time the book 
appeared. Another theory, resting 
on more satisfactory evidence, holds 
25—2 
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that Walter Calenius, Archdeacon 
of Oxford at the time, gave Geoffrey 
curious MSS., and that our author 
translated these into Latin. Others 
maintain that Geoffrey is the un- 
blushing inventor of almost the 
whole work himself. I am inclined 
to think that the sources of the 
book are  three-fold—Calenius’s 
MSS.; stories floating about, and 
told to Geoffrey by various people ; 
and Geoffrey’s own imagination, 
which, I take it, was especially 
busy in the legends accounting for 
the names of places. 

I believe that the desire to make 
a connected whole out of certain 
crude and isolated materials pos- 
sessed the man, and that his book 
is the result. The “ Historia” 
(published about 1146) was widely 
read, and the narrative gave great 
pleasure, and found translators into 
English, Welsh, and Anglo-Nor- 
man. As it was mainly a work of 
imagination, accurate students of 
history by-and-by vehemently pro- 
tested against it. Thus William of 
Newbury (1136-1208?) says:— 
“As in all things we trust Bede, 
whose wisdom and sincerity are be- 
yond doubt, so that fabler (Geoffrey) 
with his fables shall be straightway 
spat out by us all.” And Giraldus 

mbrensis (1146-1223) writes in 
@ similar strain. 

Nennius’s (620?) “History of 
Britain” agrees with Geoffrey's in 
tracing the origin of the Britons to 
a Trojan source. 

The first modification on Geof- 
frey’s narrative is Alfred (1150) of 
Beverley’s abridgement; and then, 
in the North of England, Geoffrey 
Gaimar (1154) translated the ori- 
ginal tissue of fables into Anglo- 
Norman yerse—a work superseded 
by Wace’s (1180) abler translation, 
entitled “Li Romans de Brut.” 
‘Wace’s, however, is not a mere 
translation. There are some new 
legends and inventions. 

We next reach Layamon’s (1200) 
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“Brut,” compiled, chiefly from 
Wace, by a Worcestershire monk, 
named Layamon. The date of its 
publication probably falls within 
the first decade of the thirteenth 
century. This metrical chronicle is 
one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of Geoffrey’s moulding in- 
fluence. Layamon tells us how he 
“began the journey Wide over this 
land and procured the noble books 
Which he took for pattern. He 
took the English book That Saint 
Bece made, Another he took, in 
Latin, That Saint Albin made And 
the fair Austin Who brought bap- 
tism in hither; The third book he 
took, Laid there in the midst, That 
a French clerk made, Who was 
named Wace, Who well could 
write. And he gave it to the noble 
Eleanor that was Henry’s queen, 
The high king’s. Layamon laid 
down those books And turned the 
Leaves. He beheld them lovingly, 
May the Lord be merciful to him!” 
What a beautiful picture the last 
sentence gives us! 

Layamon’s “ Brut”’ is peculiarly 
interesting, as being the most im- 
portant early monument of our own 
English speech, which was after- 
wards to be used in such wondrous 
richness, perfection, and “ chastity 
of form” by Bacon, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton. 

The next man who arrests our 
attention is Robert of Gloucester 
(1278), who wrote a rhymed chro- 
nicle founded on Geoffrey ; but, as 
is usual with the bulk of these 
chronicles, it becomes a_ trust- 
worthy authority on the events, 
manners, and customs of the 
author’s own time. 

The early part of Roger of Wen- 
dover’s (1237) “Flores Historia- 
rum” is taken from Geoffrey ; and, 
in his “‘ Historia Major,” Matthew 
Paris (1259) embodies the result of 
Roger’s labours. The first book 
of Bartholomew Cotton’s (1300 ?) 
‘Historia Anglicana,” is taken, 
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almost verbatim, from Geoffrey ; 
and we have “ Flowers of History,” 
from Matthew of Westminster 
(1310), almost entirely culled—so 
far as the early history is concerned 
—from Roger of Wendover. Peter 
Langtoft (died early in the reign of 
Edward 11.) wrote, in Alexandrines, 
a French Chronicle of England, 
from Brut onwards; and his book 
was shortly after translated into 
English verse by Robert de Brunne. 
Ralph Higden (1367) is the author 
of “ Polychronicon,” a work noticed 


in Haslewood’s Introduction to the , 


” 


“Mirror for Magistrates,” as fur- 
nishing materials to the authors. 
The “Eulogium Historiarum” is 
probably by Thomas of Malmes- 
bury. John of Fordun (1386) 
wrote a “Chronicle of Scotland,” 
which courageously begins with 


Noalh’s sons, and comes down to 1360. 
John Harding (1378-1470?) gives 
a metrical history of events from 
Brutus to Henry IV.; and Robert 


Fabyan (1512), in his “ Concord- 
ance of Stories,” repeats all Geof- 
frey’s fables. John Bale (1495- 
1563), Bishop of Ossory, published 
a Latin “ Account of the Lives of 
Eminent Writers of Great Britain,” 
which boldly goes back as far as 
Japhet, and reaches the year 1557. 
John Pits (1560-1616), who had 
the honour of dying in the same 
year as Shakespeare, continued 
Bale’s work. Richard Grafton 
(1569) in 1565 published a “ Ma- 
nual of the Chronicles of England,” 
which extended from the Creation 
till the year of publication ; and he 
issued another English Chronicle in 
1568. Raphael Holinshed (1580) 
produced his Chronicle, with the 
help of various other authors. He 
is very important, because Shake- 
speare was mainly indebted for his 
knowledge of the History of Eng- 
land to Hall (1500-1547) and 
Holinshed. 

George Buchanan (1506-1582) 
embalms the accounts of the Scot- 
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tish chroniclers in his marvellous 
classic prose. He is very hard on 
our friend Geoffrey, whom he calls 
“the monk who was the forger and 
deviser of the fable of Brutus.” 
He speaks also of “those porten- 
tous figments of Gogmagog and 
Tentagol.” John Stow (1527-1605), 
who was in early life a tailor, ranks 
higher than most of the chroniclers, 
and it is mainly to the encourage- 
ment of Dr. Parker, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, that we owe his 
“ Annales: or, a Generale Chronicle 
of England from Brute unto this 
present year of Christ, 1580.” His 
works have always been esteemed 
for accurate research. We mention 
John Speed (1542-1629) because 
he was the first of the chroniclers 
to reject the pre-Roman legends, 
and to exercise discrimination with 
regard to authorities. It is almost 
sacrilege to put John Milton (1608- 
1674) among a lot of dull chroni- 
clers, but it is necessary to state 
that he devoted Book I. and a con- 
siderable part of Book II. of his 
“ History of Britain” to the myth- 
ical period. 

There are a few facts of import- 
ance to be remembered about the 
chroniclers. Most of them took 
the legends for sober fact. Their 
writings were, for the most part, 
extremely popular in their own and 
succeeding ages, and have furnished 
an inexhaustible storehouse for our 
poets, from Sackville to Alfred 
Tennyson. While steeped in Geof- 
frey’s legendary lore, they are 
generally trustworthy authorities 
on their own time, and are, there- 
fore, still useful to historians and 
antiquarians. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
thing about the legends is the ex- 
traordinary influence they have 
exerted on poets and men of 
genius. We shall proceed to no 
tice some of the most note 
instances of this. Gorbodu-+ 9 
Ferrex and Porrex was publish© 
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in 1565; and Ralph Roister 
Doister, our earliest comedy, in 
1566 ; so that Shakespeare (b. 1564) 
and the English drama came into 
the world together. It is generally 
supposed that Norton wrote the 
first three acts, and Thomas Sack- 
ville (1536-1608) the last two; 
but some critics, on internal 
evidence, are inclined to de- 
cide against Norton’s claims. 
Ferrex and Porrex is the earliest 
English tragedy ; and when we re- 
member that Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Lear, and Othello, were all to 
follow, we may well feel grateful 
to the old English chroniclers for 
having furnished the materials for 
the work that heralded the dawn of 
the Elizabethan splendour. As the 
ancient Britons were, according to 
the legends, descended from the 
Trojan Brutus, they are saturated 
with Pagan history and mythology. 
Thus Ferrex, act ii., scene 1, 
says :— 
“The hellish prince 
damned ghost 
To Tantale’s thirst, or proud Ixion’s 
wheel, 
Or cruel gripe to gnaw my growing 
heart, 
To during torments and unquenched 
flames 
If ever I conceiv'd so foul a thought, 
To wish his end of life, or yet of 
reign,” 


adjudge my 


So in act iii., scene 1, Gorboduc 
has a speech on the miseries of the 
siege of Troy. And Jove is men- 
tioned several times. We hear of 
several of the characters in previous 
British history, as “Morgan slain,” 
“your forefather Brute,” “ the 
mighty Brute, first prince of all 
the land;” and the moulding influ- 
ence of the chroniclers is every- 
where visible. The play has almost 
no dramatic power, and is rather to 
be praised for the purity and sim- 
nlicity of its language than for any 

“-rkable genius displayed by the 
“uthor, In many respects it reads 
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like a poetical translation from a 
Greek tragedy ; and at the end of 
each act we have an imitation of the 
customary Greek chorus. There is 
real poetry in the fourth act, espe- 
cially when Marcella laments the 
untimely end of Ferrex. Sack- 
ville follows the chroniclers pretty 
closely, and has added only a few 
necessary characters. 

The extraordinary popularity in 
the Elizabethan age of “ The 
Mirror for Magistrates,’ a work 
composed by Baldwin, Ferrers, and 
other authors, renders it peculiarly 
important to us. To it Sackville 
contributed his finest poem, the 
“Induction.” The legends treated 
of begin with the death of King 
Albanact, the youngest son of 
Brutus, and they extend to “ that 
virgin Empresse of sacred memorie, 
Elizabeth, Queene of England, 
France, and Ireland, &c.” The 
work is founded on John Lydgate’s 
(1446) translation of “ The boke of 
Johan Bochas, descryuing the fall 
of Princes, Princesses, and other 
Nobles.” 

Baldwin found that in his day no 
works were so popular as the do- 
mestic chronicles. “St. Alban’s 
Chronicle,” “ Polychronicon,” and 
the works of Harding, Fabyan, 
Hall, Grafton, &c., were extensively 
read in the stormy reign of Queen 
Mary, and considerably before her 
time. It is interesting to note the 
tendency men have, in the gloomiest 
times of their national history, to 
escape from the troubles of the 
present back into an ideal past, 
when they fondly imagine all was 
right, and men worshipped the 
Eternal with gladness and single- 
ness of heart. 

How did this extraordinary body 
of metrical romances spring into 
being ? Wayland was successful 
in obtaining the aid of the popular 
poets of the time; Ferrers nobly 
exerted himself to complete the 
work as originally planned; but 
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the greatest share of the honour is 
undoubtedly due to Baldwin. Sir 
Philip Sidney, in the “ Defence of 
Poesy,” lavished his praises on the 
work. None of the legends with 
which we are concerned are in 
Baldwin’s, the first edition of the 
year 1559. They do not appear till 
1587, and were all written by John 
Higgins, who died about 1602. He 
issued an entirely new series from 
Albanact, the youngest son of 
Brutus, down to the Emperor 
Caracalla. All the legends are 
dated with great precision. For 
the sake of greater variety I shall 
speak of the tales versified by 
Higgins, which have been compara- 
tively neglected by other authors. 
Ferrez and Porrex we have al- 
ready noticed; Tear comes in 
more appropriately under Shake- 
speare ; and “ Sabrina” is embalmed 
in Milton’s immortal verse. Hig- 
gins has a very quaint and interest- 
ing preface addressed to the “gentle 
reader,” in which he points out his 
sources. ‘I have seen,” he says, 
“no auncient antiquities in written 
hand but two; one was Galfridus 
of Munmouth, which I lost by mis- 
fortune ; the other, an old chronicle 
in a kind of Englishe verse, begin- 
ning at Brute and ending at the 
death of Humfrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester; in the which, and divers 
other good chronicles, I finde many 
thinges not mentioned in that great 
tome engroced of late by Maister 
Grafton ; and that where he is most 
barraine and wantes matter.” 

The following clause throws light 
on the way in which the stories may 
have been amplified, and even in- 
vented: “In wryting the Trage- 
dies of the first infortunate princes 
of this Isle, I was often fayne to vse 
mine owne simple inuention.” 

If we, in fancy, skip a century or 
two, we can see John Higgins sit- 
ting by his winter fire, pen in hand, 
engaged in his labour of love. 

In Legend 6, King Madan tells 
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the story of his wicked life and un- 
timely death :— 


“ Besette with hills, and monstrous 

rocks of stone, 

My company behinde mee lost, or 
stayed : 

The place was eke with hauty trees 
oregrowne, 

So wist and wylde it made mee 
halfe afrayd. 

And strayght I was with rauening 
wolues betrayd, 

Came out of caues, and dennes, and 
rockes amayne ; 

There was I rent in peeces, kild, and 
slayne.” 


We are next told (Legend 7) 
“How King Malin was slayne by 
his brother King Mempricius, the 
yeare before Christ, 1009; ” and in 
Legend 8, the successful murderer 
describes his unnatural lusts, be- 
wails his crimes, and justly adds :— 


““My brother’s bloud, my leaving of 
my wife, 
And working of my friends and sub- 
jects woe, 
Cry’d still to God, for my foule over- 
throe.” 


In Legend 9 we see how King 
Bladud’s attempt to emulate Ica- 
rus ended in his falling upon the 
temple of Apollo, and breaking his 
neck. 

King Morgan of Albany (Legend 
11), “sonne of Gonerell,” laments 
his ambition in resisting Cordelia, 
and tells of his lamentable fate at 
Glamorgan—a place named after 
him—at least, so say the chron- 
iclers. This legend—and many 
others—is pervaded by a moral 
purpose. Indeed, the authors 
of the “ Mirror” professedly aim 
at this. Higgins considers it 
his duty to take care “that 
al monuments of vertuous men (to 
the exalting of God’s glory) and all 
punishments of vicious persons (to 
the terrour of the wicked) might be 
registred in perpetuall remem-. 
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braunce.” And “Felix quem faciunt 
aliena pericula cautum”’ is prefixed 
to several of the editions. So that 
the legends, in addition to their 
urely intellectual influence, have 
had a moral influence on literature. 
King Iago (Legend 12) asks 
John Higgins to tell the story of 
his life, 
“That princes may my vices vile 
refrayne,” 


King Pinnar (Legend 15) is slain 
in battle by Molmutius, the son of 
Duke Cloten, the heir to the crown ; 
and, in the following poem, Stater, 
King of Scotland, having marched, 
with his army, against Molmutius, 
is defeated and slain. 

In Legend 17, we have the sub- 
stance of it and the two foregoing 
stories in a couple of lines :— 


“ First Pinnar, then Stater, I Rudacke 
likewise, 
At last was with number oppressed 
dispatcht.” 


To take a leap now to Legend 24. 
In it we have Julius Cesar’s letter 
to Cassibellane, and the brave 
general’s reply :— 


* As thou, O! Cesar, writste the gods 

haue geuen to thee 

The west, so I replye, they gaue this 
island mee ; 

Thou sayst you Romaynes and thy 
selfe of Gods discend, 

And darst thou then to spoile our 
Troian bloud pretend?” &c. 


The rest of the poem is devoted to 
Nennius’s combat with Cesar, and 
to an outburst of patriotism. 

In Legend 29, Guiderius takes 
credit to himself for refusing to pay 
tribute to the Romans; and we are 
told how Leuis Hamo, by donning 
British armour, slew him by stra- 
tegy. 

Legend 30 is the last in our 
eycle; and it makes up for the 

sdeath of brave Guiderius :— 
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a 
“A Romayne captayne I in Britayne 
armoure clad, 
Disguis'd, therfore, in field did sley 
their noble king: 
I ventred in their host, and I my 
purpose had 
To venture so for countrye’s sake a 
worthy thing ; 
But who so wenes to win by 
slaughter high renowne, 
Hath oftentimes the fate to 
fall by slaughter downe. 


TI. 
*Euen so my selfe that slewe, short 
time my joyes did last, 
In flight I taken was, and hewde in 
pieces small ; 
Which downe the cleeues they did 
into the waters cast, 
And by my name as yet the hauen 
and harbor call: 
Who thinks by slaughter’s 
prayse, to winne im- 
mortall fame, 
By treason vile perchance 
encurres a shrouding 
sheete of shame.” 


It would be strange if these early 
stories had not afforded a rich and 
genial culture to the most purely 


poetical of English minds. Ac- 
cordingly we find that “The Faérie 
Queene” is steeped, from beginning 
to end, in the ancient mythology. 
The Tenth Canto of Book II. 
furnishes— 


* A chronicle of Briton kings, 
From Brute to Uther’s rayne.” 


The poet tells us of the hideous 
giants—“ that never tasted grace, 
nor goodnes felt” — inhabiting 
Albion, previous to the arrival of 
Brutus, who gave his name to the 
island and of mighty Goémagot, 
whom Corineus hurled over a cliff 
into the surging sea. Corineus, in 
consideration of his bravery, had the 
south-western part of England as- 
signed to him; hence the imaginary 
etymology of Cornwall. On the 
death of Brutus, Locrine possessed 
the middle part of the island; 
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Kamber gave his name to Kambria, 
or Wales ; and Albanact to Albania, 
or Scotland. Things went on 
smoothly till Humber, King of the 
Huns, came “like Noyes great 
flood” and killed Albanact in battle. 
Locrine and Kamber marched to 
oppose this formidable antagonist ; 
and, he being routed, was drowned 
in attempting to cross the river 
which derives its name from him. 
Then follows the beautiful story 
of how Locrine fell in love with 
Estrildis, a lady in the train of 
Humber; and how Guendolene, 
the daughter of Corineus, resented 
this affront ; and, after conquering 
him in battle, slew his mistress, 
and 


“ The sad virgin, innocent of all, 
Adowne the rolling river she did poure, 
Which of her name now Severne men 

do call.” 


In this part of the narrative, 
Spenser (1553-1599) differs con- 
siderably from Geoffrey. Then 
follow the other kings till we come 
to the second Brute, the “greene 
shield,” his son Leill, who gave hia 
name to Careleill; Hudibras, and 
Bladud, who introduced the arts 
of peace and the mild light of 
science. Then he tells the pathetic 
story of King Lear, and Ferrex 
and Porrex, with whom “ended 
Brutus’ sacred progeny.” After 
long anarchy and desolation, Dun- 
wallo Molmutius was chosen king ; 
and, by his wise code of laws, 
proved “The grations Numa of 
great Britany.” 

We have a few lines on Archi- 
gald and Elidure, which anticipate 
Wordsworth’s beautiful treatment 
of the theme. The prowess of 
Cassibalane, the traitorous conduct 
of Androgeus, and Cesar’s duel 
with Nennius, are next dilated 
upon; and the part of the Canto 
concerned with our subject closes 
with a beautiful allusion to the 
birth of Christ :— 
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“Next him Tenantius raignd; the 

Kimbeline 

What time th’ eternal Lord in fleshly 
slime 

Enwombed was, 
Adam’s line, 

To purge away the guilt of sinful 
crime. 

O! joyous memorie of happy time, 

That heavenly grace so plenteously 
displayed ! 

O! too high ditty for my simple 


” 


rime! 


In Book IV., Canto II., we have 
allusions to the names of the rivers; 
some of which, according to the 
chroniclers, were derived from the 
early heroes. 

Michael Drayton (1563-1631), 
in his “ Polyolbion,” descants on 
our subject at great length. A few 
things call for special notice. The 
poem is divided into thirty songs, 
with prose passages interspersed, 
explanatory of the themes. In the 
first song, after some introductory 
matter, we have the arrival of 
“ Britain-founding Brute” at Tot- 
ness, the antecedents of Brutus, 
and the struggle of the mighty 
wrestlers, Corineus and Gogmagog, 
described. 

Gower *( 1323-1402), in his 
“ Confessio Amantis,” largely based 
on the Universal Chronicle of God- 
frey of Viterbo, has the following 
epigram (quoted by Drayton) :— 


from wretched 


“ Engisti lingua canit insula Bruti.” 


Song II. is on Albion, the son of 
Neptune, from whom our island 
derived its first name. In “ Illus- 
trations’ to Song III. there is a 
reference to the Legend of Bladud 
and Bath. 

In Song V. there are allusions 
to “Sabrine” and “ Brute;” and 
Song VIII. is permeated with the 
traditions. On Brutus we have the 
following effusion :— 

“How mighty was that man, and 
honoured still to be, 

That gave this isle his name, and to 

his children three, 
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Three kingdoms in the same? which 
time doth now deny, 

With his arrival here, and primer 
monarchy.” 


Then we are told of the antiquity 
of the British Empire; the over- 
throw of the Hun; the founding 
of York by Ebrank; the exploits 
of— 


“ Brute Greenshield : to whose name 
we providence impute, 
Divinely to revive the land's first 
conqueror, Brute ;” 


wise Bladud— 


“Who found our boiling baths; and 
his knowledge high 
Disdaining human paths, here prac- 
tised to fly ;” 


Bellinus, the conqueror of Dacia; 
Brennus, who planted his banners 
in the Eternal City; Martia, the 
framer of laws— 


“From which we ours derive, to her 
eternal fame ;” 


and so on till we reach the Roman 
invasions. 

Song X. bursts out into an ani- 
mated defence of “‘ Geffray.” 


“That Geffray Monmouth, first, our 

Brutus did devise, 

Not heard of till his time our adver- 
sary Says: 

When pregnantly we prove ere that 
historian’s days 

A thousand ling'ring years, our pro- 
phets clearly sung 

The Britain-founding Brute, most 
frequent them among, 

From Taliesin wise (approved so 
with us, 

That what he spake was held to be 
oraculous, 

So true his writings were) and such 
immortal men 

As this now waning world shall 
hardly hear again 

In our own genuine tongue, that 
natives were of Wales, 

Our Geffray had his Brute. 
were these idle tales 

(As he may find, the truth of our 
descent that seeks) 


Nor 
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Nor fabulous, like those devised by 
the Greeks: 

But from the first of time, by judges 
still were heard, 

Discreetly every year correcting 
where they err’d.” 


It is evident that the early le- 
gends were sober fact to Drayton. 
In Song XVI. we again have refer- 
ences to Molmutius, with special 
application to his laws on highways: 


“ Since great Molmutius first made me 
the noblest way, 
The soil is alter’d much.” 


And— 


“Since us, his kingly ways, Mulmu- 

tius first began, 

From sea again to sea, that through 
the island ran 

Which that in mind to keep posterity 
might have, 

Appointing first our course; this 
privilege he gave, 

That no man might arrest, or debtors’ 
goods might seize 

In any of us four his military ways.” 


In Song XXI. we have the un- 
usual pleasure of a flight of elo- 
quence from “The Devil’s Ditch ;” 
after which the poet sings of 


“Old Gogmagog, a hill of long and 

great renown, 

Which near to Cambridge set, o’er- 
looks that learned town, 

Of Balsham’s pleasant hills, that by 
the name was known, 

But with the monstrous times, he 
rude and barbarous grown, 

A giant was become; for man he 
cared not, 

And so the fearful name of Gog- 
magog had got.” 


The river Humber, in his kingly 
oration (song XXVIII.), alludes 
proudly to the origin of the name :— 


“‘ And for my princely name, 
From Humber, King of Huns, as 
anciently it came ; 
So still I stick to him: for from that 
eastern king 
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Once in me drown’d, as I my pedi- 
gree do bring : 

So his great name receives no preju- 
dice thereby ; 

For as he was a king, so know ye 
all- that I 

Am king of all the floods, that north 
of Trent do flow.” 


So much for the “ Polyolbion ”— 
a work allusive, topographical, and 
antiquarian; though it is interest- 
ing to us mainly because the author 
has so largely availed himself of the 
early legends. 

In one of his Elegies, Drayton 
has an appreciative criticism of 
Warner, another poet who has 
helped himself very freely to the 
pre-Roman stories. William War- 
ner was born in London in 1558— 
the year Queen Elizabeth began her 
splendid reign—and in 1586 pub- 
lished his “‘ Albion’s England.’’ We 
allude shortly to this work else- 
where. It is interesting to remark 
that the learned Selden (1584-1654) 
wrote notes to Drayton’s “ Polyol- 
bion.” 

Wemay mention here a man whose 
poems obtained the warm approba- 
tion of Drayton—William Browne 
(1590-1645), a sweet sensuous de- 
scriptive writer, and plainly a Spen- 
serian. He has the following allu- 
sion to Brutus, and to Robert of 
Gloucester’s version of British 
legendary history :— 


“ Thetis on her way 

Tow’rds goodly Severne am the 
Irish Sea, ' 

There meets a shepheard that began 
sing o're 

The lay which aged Robert sung of 
yore, 

In praise of England, and the deeds 
of swaines 

That whilome fed and rul’d upon our 
plaines. 

The British bards were not then 
long time mute, 

But to their sweet harpes sung their 
famous Brute : 
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Striving in spight of all the mists of 
old 

To have his story more autenticque 
held.” 


We must always remember in 
treating of -Shakespeare’s plays 
(1564-1616), that the pre-Roman 
Legends were, in his day, considered 
historical by the great body of 
people, whatever they may have 
been to the immortal dramatist 
himself. Indeed, from Geoffrey’s 
time (1110 ?-1154) till Camden’s, 
they were accepted as true by all 
except a few acute students of his- 
tory. We have already seen how 
warmly Drayton defends Geoffrey. 
Not only were the legends referred 
to on both sides as trustworthy 
evidence, during the great disputes 
between the Edwards and Scotland, 
but Sir Edward Coke (1552-1633) 
—the most eminent lawyer of the 
Elizabethan period—quotes them to 
support his opinions, with full con- 
fidence in their historic accuracy, 
William Camden 1551-1623) indeed 
was the first to convince his fellow- 
countrymen of the fictitious nature 
of the whole narrative, thus doing, 
in some measure, for our national 
history, what Niebuhr, centuries 
after, did for the Roman. Since 
men have ceased to believe in the 
legends as historical, they have 
never had the same literary in- 
fluence. The influence of the 
Arthurian romances is more an ap- 
parent than a real exception to this 
statement, for many eminent scholars 
contend for an actual or historical. 
Arthur. 

Shakespeare did not get his stories 
directly from Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, but from his favourite, 
Raphael Holinshed, who flourished 
about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The work by which he is re- 
membered is called ‘‘ The Chronicles 
of Englande, Scotlande, and Ire. 
lande;”’ and the first edition is 
known as the “Shakespeare” edition, 
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because the great dramatist freely 
helped himself to its contents. 

The story of Lear is perbaps the 
finest among the pre-Roman Le- 
gends. In the “Gesta Romano- 
rum” a similar episode is given in 
the life of the Emperor Theodosius. 
Shakespeare’s was not the first 
drama on the subject. About the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century 
“Phe Chronicle History of King 
Lear and his three daughters, Gono- 
rill, Ragan, and Cordelia, as it hath 
been divers and sundry times lately 
acted,” was published. In some 
respects, the old play keeps more 
closely to the chronicle. Thus in 
it we hear nothing of Lear’s mad- 
ness; and it ends with the restora- 
tion of the aged monarch to the 
throne. 

Perey (1728-1811) finds the hint 
of Lear’s madness, and the heartless 
cruelty of his daughters, in one of 
the ballads he preserves. When 
heartbroken by the unkindness of 
his children, Cordelia’s warning 
flashes across the old man’s mind :— 


“ And calling to remembrance then 

His youngest daughter's words, 

That said the duty of a child 
Was all that love affords. 

But doubting to repair to her, 
Whom he had banish'd so, 

Grew frantic mad; for in his mind 
He bore the wounds of woe.” 


Shakespeare takes the thread of 
the story from Holinshed, but varies 
in many particulars, especially in the 
catastrophe of his play. According 
to the Chronicle, Lear crosses over 
to Gaul, and is wel! received by 
Cordelia, who restores him to his 
kingdom, and succeeds to the throne 
on her father’s death; but, in the 
last scene of the play, Lear enters 
with Cordelia dead in his arms, and 
then expires. 

How can we calculate what we 
owe to the unknown inventor of this 
beautiful legend! The imagina- 
tion wanders far back into the past, 
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and pictures a man, with a true 
sense of poetry in him, meditating 
on the early fortunes of his country. 
Some notion of the story, almost 
effaced by time, starts up in his 
mind, as he wends his way, in early 
morning by a river’s bank, and 
brushes away the dew from the 
fragrant briar. Or evening casts 
its shadow over his spirit, and dis- 
poses his mind to a quiet meditative- 
ness. While the great sun is sink- 
ing to rest ina sky of liquid gold, 
suggesting solemn thoughts of 
the Eternal, our patriot, eager to 
link the annals of his country with 
the past, fondly lingers over some 
poetic conception of a_ possible 
episode in early history. What 
more natural than for him to think 
of a good king imposed upon by 
two worthless daughters, and con- 
sequently unjust to a third? The 
idea takes fuller shape, and the 
imagination lovingly fosters it, till 
it grows into something like the 
story of King Lear and his Three 
Daughters. The legend spreads, is 
admired, and believed in, and cul- 
minates in the full-orbed splendour 
of Shakespeare’s drama. 

Or are we not indebted to some 
monk with an imagination touched 
to fine issues? The cadence of the 
vesper hymn is dying away, and the 
brother is deep in historic medita- 
tion, and tries to people the past 
with the creations of his own fancy. 
He spins intelligibility out of airy 
nothingness, and brings before us, 
with striking effects of light and 
shade, Lear, Goneril, Regan, and 
Cordelia. It is surely allowable 
to cherish feelings of gratitude 
to our unknown benefactor. In- 
directly, at least, we owe to him 
the wild passion of Lear, the hate- 
ful malignity of Regan and Goneril, 
the light-hearted rascality of Ed- 
mund, the feigned madness of 
Edgar, the touching disinterested- 
ness of Kent, the wise saws of the 
fool, and the yearning tenderness 
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of Cordelia. Not that he created 
the one-half of these characters. 
But he furnished the nucleus round 
which they all clustered. 

The scene of Cymbeline is 
east in that period of British his- 
tory when fact and fable are 
curiously interblended. Such a 
time is always dear to a poet, be- 
cause, amid surroundings with a 
dim, shadowy outline, he is not 
ruled by a rigid sequence of events, 
but can easily throw the halo of 
romance over his subject. 

Shakespeare used his borrowed 
materials with all a poet’s freedom. 
We have now passed the time when 
our ancestors, blue-stained with 
woad, bravely hurled themselves 
against the Roman invaders, and 
offered no contemptible resistance 
to the foremost man of antiquity. 


“ Our countrymen 
Are men more ordered than when 
Julius Cesar 
Smiled at their lack of skill, but found 
their courage 
Worthy his frowning at.” 


Cymbeline is more heroic in the 
play than in the chronicle. Ac- 
cording to the latter, he freely 
a? tribute to the Romans when 

e had the power to resist; but 
throughout the greater part of the 
play Cymbeline manfully defends 
the national liberty, and refuses to 
be taxed. Perhaps the Briton most 
honourably distinguished by cou- 
rageous resistance to the Romans 
was Cassibellaunus. Cymbeline’s 
wife rejoices in the fame the great 
native general had bequeathed to 
them :— 


“ A kind of conquest 
Cesar made here; but made not here 
his brag 
Of ‘came’ and ‘saw’ and ‘ overcame :’ 
with shame— 
The first that ever touched him—he was 
carried 
From off our coast, twice beaten; and 
his shipping— 
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Poor ignorant baubles !—on our terrible 
seas, 

Like egg-shells moved 
surges, crack’d 

As easily ’gainst our rocks: for joy 


upon their 


whereof 

The famed Cassibelan, who was once 
at point— 

O! giglot fortune !—to master Cesar’s 
sword, 


Made Lud’s town with rejoicing fires 
bright, 
And Bnitons strut with courage.” 


In this, and in many other pas- 
sages, we see how largely Julius 
Cesar bulked in Shakspeare’s ima- 
gination. Is there not here a 
tender regard for his reputation, 
even while he tells of his defeat? 
Although “shame” overtook him 
on our coasts, the poet parentheti-_ 
cally adds that it was— 


“ The first that ever touch’d him.” 


Lud’s town, mentioned in the 
passage, was the chroniclers’ name 
for London, from Lud, the son of 
Heli, who rebuilt the walls of 
Trinovantum, and surrounded them 
with towers. 

Dunwallo Molmutius enacted the 
Molmutine laws, to the unspeakable 
benefit of his subjects. These laws, 
according to the chroniclers, were 
confirmed by King Belinus, trans- 
lated into Latin by Gildas, and put 
into an English dress by King 
Alfred. 

So Cymbeline proudly says to 
Lucius, the ambassador of Augus- 
tus Cesar :— 


“ Say, then, to Caesar, 

Our ancestor was that Mulmutius 
which 

Ordain’d our laws, whose use the sword 
of Cesar 

Hath too much mangled; whose repair 
and franchise 

Shall, by the power we hold, be our 
good deed, 

Though Rome be therefore angry: 
Mulmutius made our laws, 
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Who was the first of Britain which 
did put 

His brows within a golden crown and 
call'd 

Himself a king.” 


Shakespeare closely follows the 
chronicle when he makes Cymbeline 
say :— 


“ Thou art welcome, Caius. 
Thy Cesar knighted me; my youth I 
spent 
Much under him.” 


The beautiful song sung by 
Guiderius and Arviragus over 
Fidele (Imogen), supposed to be 
dead, naturally recalls the dirge 
by Collins. The first and fourth 
stanzas are as follows :— 


“To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb, 
Soft maids and village hinds shall 
bring 
Each opening sweet, of earliest 
bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing spring. 
* * + * 
The redbreast oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 


With hoary moss, and gather'’d 
flowers, 

To deck the {ground where thou 
art laid.” 


Imogen, if not the most power- 
ful, is the most exquisite of Shake- 
speare’s creations. Her fidelity to 
her husband under the most trying 
circumstances adds intense interest 
to the development of the story. 
The wild simplicity of the mountain 
life led by Guiderius and Arviragus, 
and their passionate yearning for 
fame and the splendour of court 
life, are beautifully described. 

Locrine was a favourite subject 
with the early poets. Higgins, 
Spenser, and Drayton have devoted 
portions of their works to the eldest 
son of Brutus; and Milton, in his 
“ History of England,” has told the 
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story with manifest appreciation of 
its poetic beauty. Among the plays 
ascribed to Shakespeare is the tra- 
gedy of Locrine; but this drama 
is so disfigured by pedantry and 
weak rhetorical artifice that we can 
safely set it aside, in spite of 
Tieck’s emphatic protest. The 
author, whoever he was, is pro- 
foundly influenced by the early 
legends. Brutus, Corineus, Loc- 
rine, Camber, Albanact, Guendolen, 
Humber, Estrild, and Sabren, all 
figure in the play. 

Professor Masson mentions a few 
books habitually used by Milton 
(1608-1674):—*They are the Bible 
(in English and in the originals), 
some Latin commentaries on the 
Bible, of recognized merit, Holin- 
shed’s ‘Chronicles of England and 
Scotland, Speed’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘ His- 
toria Britonum,’ William of 
Malmesbury’s ‘De Gestis Regum,’ 
and one or two others.’’* 

This passage—taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that, of nearly 
100 subjects noted down as suit- 
able for dramatic treatment, 60 are 
Scriptural and 38 from British 
history—proves conclusively how 
the stories of the chroniclers 
fascinated Milton. We may men- 
tion here that Pope (1688-1744) 
contemplated an epic on the story 
of Brutus. Milton’s narrative of 
the legends shows great mental 
grasp; and he enlivens the com- 
paratively dull tales of the 
chroniclers with all the hues of 
poetry. He sometimes shrewdly 
hints that he does not accept 
Geoffrey’s testimony as conclusive. 
The influence of the legends on 
Milton’s mind evidently dates from 
an early period of his life. Thus, 
in a “ College Exercise,’ composed 
in 1628, when the poet was nine- 
teen, we read of “Severn swift 
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guilty of maiden’s death,” “Ancient 
hallowed Dee,” and “ Humber loud, 
that keeps the Scythian’s name.” 
The Dee was “hallowed” by Druidic 
associations. 

Milton has thrown a_ peculiar 
halo round the legend of Sabrina. 
In his “History of England” he 

reserves the story as handed down 

y Geoffrey ; but in “Comus” Sab- 
Tina is drowned by accident, while 
fleeing from Guendolen. She gives 
her name to, and becomes goddess 
of, the river Severn; and considers 
it her peculiar duty to aid virgins 
in distress, when they properly call 
upon her in song. The attendant 
spirit, accordingly, addresses her in 
the exquisite song beginning “ Sab- 
rina fair.” Sabrina rises, surrounded 
by water-nymphs,and begins to sing. 
She sprinkles healing drops on the 
lady’s breast, and, under their sweet 
influence, the spell of Comus loses 
its power. Milton was the first to 
attribute this disenchanting power 
to Sabrina. Our author has given 
us nothing finer than his artistic 
treatment of Sabrina. The story 
is told by Warner (“Albion’s 
England”), who must be a very 
minor poet, indeed, if we are to 
judge from the following flight :— 


“ The lady Estrid Locrin’s loue, 
And Sabrin, wondrous faire, 
Her husband’s and his leiman’s impe, 
She meaning not to spare ; 
Did bring vnto the water that 
The wenche’s name doth beare: 


There binding both and 
them 
Then trembling at her yre.” 


bobbing 


And so on, in a like poetic vein. 
Warner traverses the whole field 
of pre-Roman legends ; but, as his 
treatment of them is not particu- 
larly happy, it does not call for 
special notice here. His poem 
consists of twelve books, sub- 
divided into seventy-seven chap- 
ters. 

Milton translates, from Geoffrey’s 
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traditional Latin version, the answer 
of the oracle of Diana to Brutus 
the Trojan, when he was in doubt 
whither to steer his course :— 


“ Brutus, far to the west, in the ocean 

wide, 

Beyond the realm of Gaul, a land 
there lies, 

Sea-girt it lies, where giants dwelt of 
old; . 

Now void it fits thy people. Thither 
bend 

Thy course ; there shalt thou find a 
lasting seat ; 

There to thy sons another Troy shall 
rise, 

And kings be born of thee, whose 
dreaded might 

Shall awe the world, and conquer 
nations bold.” 


There can be no doubt that 
Druidism has had considerable in- 
fluence on our literature. The 
magical or occult element be- 
queathed by Celtic literature is 
most likely Druidic. This vein is 
to be noticed in several of our 
writers, but especially in Shake- 
speare. Hotspur’s speech on Owen 
Glendower illustrates the influence 
of Druidism. The accumulated 
thought of the ages is around us, 
and we cannot escape from it, even 
if we would. In those early days 
there must have been a literature. 
This we are entitled to conclude on 
grounds of ethnology and general 
experience. And Cesar has told 
us of the almost countless verses 
the Druids committed to memory. 
Like all primitive literatures, it 
would take the form of song and 
story. No doubt, in the old British 
days, bards sang battle songs to 
rouse their countrymen to displays 
of valour; but the literature would 
be mainly the outcome of Druidism. 
And we still prize the mistletoe, 
although not for the same reason 
that prompted the reverence of the 
Druids. As we look back through 
the dim vista of the past, we see 
the Druidic fathers, with the snows 
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of many winters resting on their 
shoulders, or floating on the breeze. 
We hear them assembled in their 
consecrated groves—chanting their 
solemn hymns, which now fall on 
the ear with a noble swell of sound, 
and anon die away on the trembling 
air in strains of melting sweetness. 

Perhaps the poem, in English 
literature, most full of Druidism, 
is Mason’s (1725-1797) ‘“ Carac- 
tacus.” 

The story of this ancient hero 
lies just on the borderland of our 
subject. The scene is laid in the 
isle of Mona, which was the Druidic 
holy of holies. Caractacus is being 
admitted, with all due solemnity, 
into the priestly order; but the 
ceremony is interrupted by the 
capture of the two princes Vellinus 
and Elidurus, who are seized as 
spies in the Roman interest. Then 
follows the arrival of Arviragus, the 
king’s son, which raises a perfect 
storm of patriotism in the old man’s 
breast. Arviragus bravely defends 
the Druids and his father, but is 
slain in his gallant attempt; and 
the capture of Caractacus is the 
climax of the tragedy. Although 
the poem is mainly imbued with a 
Celtic religiousness, there are a 
number of allusions to the legends 
proper. The Trojans brought with 
them a love of sweet sounds, which 
awakened echoes in many a nook, 
that formerly only resounded with 
the hoarse laughter of giants. 
Men began to sweep the lyre; and 
brutal merriment gave place to 
sweet warbling, which lingered on 
the breeze, as if delighting in its 
own beauty :— 





“ Hail, thou harp of Phrygian frame! 
In years of yore that Camber 
bore 
From Troy's sepulchral flame ; 
With antient Brute, to Britain’s 
shore 
The mighty minstrel came.” 


We have an interesting reference 
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to the trial proposed to Vellinus 
and Elidurus, in keeping with 
Druidie superstition :— 


“ Peace ; 

Our will admits no parley. Thither, 
youths, 

Turn your astonish’d eyes ; behold yon 
huge 

And unhewn sphere of living adamant, 

Which, pois'd by magic, rests its cen- 
tral weight 

On yonder pointed rock, firm as it 
seems, 

Such is its strange and virtuous pro- 
perty, 

It moves obsequious to the gentlest 
touch 

Of him, whose breast is pure; but to 
a traitor, 

Tho’ even a giant's prowess nerv’d his 
arm, 

It stands as fixt as Snowdon.” 


We hear of “the sword of old 
Belinus, stained with the blood of 
giants;” of the pass “ where 
whilom Brute planted his five hoar 
altars; and of Ebrarcus, the 
friend of Caractacus. 


It is more than 700 years (1147) 
since Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
book appeared ; and the legends, as 
penned by him, have retired into 
the shade, and are remembered 
mainly as they have been adopted 
and modified by our great poets. 
There have been great changes since 
his time. Then the monks were 
the only learned men ; now there is 
far more learning out of the church 
than in it. Then there was an 
extraordinary delight in legends 
and the supernatural; now some 
thinkers tell us—surely with too 
great confidence in their own know- 
ledge—that a deviation from natural 
law, for any end whatever, is simply 
an impossibility. 

But nature will revenge herself 
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in some way or other. It is all 
very well to be scientific, but men 
must be poets too. So precisely 
the same tendency which is shown 
in old England, by a passionate love 
of the iegendary, has reappeared 
in our own day with tenfold force. 
We have a very good proof that 
human nature is much the same in 
all ages, however it may differ, from 
time to time, in its activity and 
literary outcome. I need not say 
that I allude to the extraordinary 
development that has been given 
to Fiction, in our own country, 
during the present century. Of 
course, we had novels before the 
year 1800. The fresh, if somewhat 
rough, sketches of our national life, 
and the racy and idiomatic English 
of our eighteenth century novelists 
are not likely to be surpassed. But 
the extraordinary thing in our day 
is not the appearance of several 
authors of very great genius, who 
have become professed novelists, 
but the fact that all sorts of people 
write novels. So universal is the 
passion for narrative at present! 
If a clergyman wishes to prove or 
to attack a doctrine, he writes a 
novel. George Macdonald assails 
Calvinism in ‘* Alec Forbes,” and 
Charles Kingsley propounds his 
views in “Alton Locke.” Men 
preach and expound by means of 
narrative. Thus we have sermons, 
theories, political and philosophical 
opinions in novels. 

To write a good novel is one of 
the quickest roads not only to fame 
but to wealth. The French ‘com- 
plain that our novels are so evidently 
pervaded by a moral or other special 
purpose, that they lack artistic 
unity; and there is some truth in 
this view. 

But what we have to do with at 
present is to note the fact that the 
love of story is as strong as ever. 
So much is this the case that,in more 
than a superficial sense, the novel 
and the daily press may be called the 
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great literary powers of our day. 
So the narrative tendency seems 
to be permanent; it is only the 
form that changes. The Normans 
gave an extraordinary impulse to 
this tendency, not because they 
were naturally fonder of stories 
than other people, but because of 
the wonderful adventures through 
which they had passed. In early 
times story springs directly from 
adventure; and the history of the 
ancestors of the Normans would 
seem to prove that in proportion to 
the number and variety of the ad- 
ventures is the rich abundance of 
narrative compositions. 

I do not believe that the scientific 
tendency will ever efface the love 
for story. They appeal, in the 
main, to quite different parts of our 
nature, and are therefore not really 
antagonistic, but complementary. 
Should the reasons for the mar- 
vellous development of the novel 
ever become a subject of scientific 
inquiry, we may safely assert that 
there will be no lack of specimens 
to dissect and analyze. 

We cannot close without ex- 
pressing a feeling of gratitude to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. He doubt- 
less had no conception of the 
wondrous issues to which his book 
was to lead. But he did his work; 
and, as a reward, he has fascinated 
some of the greatest men the world 
has ever seen. 

Geoffrey bequeathed to posterity 
a garden, with flowers of a thou- 
sand hues, through which flow 
rivulets, like veins of pure silver. 
One mound is empurpled with 
pansies and violets, and another 
bright with masses of golden pen- 
dulous lilies. Here one enjoys the 
rich odour of the rose, and there 
the sweetness of the honeysuckle. 
The daisy modestly hangs its head ; 
and a few ruins, hoary with age, are 
relieved by delicious green on which 
the eye loves to rest. Through 
this garden our great poets have 
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wandered, and plucked its flowers “O! happy Britain! region all. too 
to treasure them up for ever. fair 


Geoffrey evidently realized the For self-delighting fancy to endure | 
. ’ That silence only should inhabit 
truth expressed in the poet’s there.” 


lines :— 
THomas GILRAY. 





LAMENT OF THE CELT. 


To the last home of the mighty, 
Where our strong and brave are laid, 

To the Cromlech by the river | 
They have borne my little maid. 


Oh, my fair-haired little daughter, 
Tender blossom, Mavé bawn, 
Mid the dim, mysterious shadows, 


Whither, whither, art thou gone? 


Art thou with the shades of heroes, 
In a region far away? 

Ah! thy little feet might wander 
From that pathway lone and grey. 


So, beside thee, sleeps my staghound, 
Never did he idly roam ; 

He will guide thy faltering footsteps 
Safely to that unknown home. 


But when weary day hath ended, 


And the hunt or raid is o’er, 
Oh, my bright-eyed little daughter, 
Wilt thou never greet me more? 
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When our glens are glad and verdant 
With the beauty of the spring, 
When the sunshine wakes the wild-bird, 
Will my little daughter sing ? 


When our silver Bann looks fairer 
In the moonbeam’s trembling light,— 
When the snows make frowning Prostan, 
| Soft and shadowy—dimly white. 


Where the mighty waves are breaking, 
On our rock-girt northern shore, 
These fair sights shalt thou behold them, 


Never—Mavé—never more. 


} 
j 
’ 


| Thou art gone, my dog hath followed, 
| Faithful friend, slain by this hand ; 
Life is lonely, death forgets me, 
Longing for that far off land. 


| Is it thy small hand that beckons, 
| From the realms of cloud and shade ? 
Mavé bawn, thy soft voice calls me, 


I am coming, little maid. 


Mary Witson. 
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JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Esgq., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


Tue gentleman whose Portrait appears in our Gallery this month is one of 
the most accomplished and versatile of living Scottish authors. He is far 
more than a mere scholar. He has travelled much, and has been a careful 
and thoughtful observer of men and things. His finely strung nature is 
cultured in a very high degree by habitual’ contemplation of all that is 
beautiful and good in nature, in literature, and in art; and his 
writings reflect his character with singular clearness, There is a fresh- 
ness and buoyancy about them all, indicative of free and healthy intellectual 
life in the writer, and peculiarly suggestive and stimulating to the reader. 
Professor Blackie is an eminently independent thinker; remarkably free 
from conventionalism in his mode of dealing with his subjects, and 
vigorous and enthusiastic in his advocacy of the principles he adopts. 

The son of an Aberdeen banker, he was born in Glasgow in July, 1809, 
and educated at Marischal Coilege, Aberdeen, and at the University of 
Edinburgh. After a complete course of University training in Scotland, 
he visited the Continent, and prosecuted his studies for several years at 
Géttingen, Berlin, and finally in Rome. He thus acquired a thorough 
command of the languages of Germany and Italy, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the topography as well as the literature of these coun- 
tries. His keen artistic instinct led him to study with more than usual 
care the masterpieces of architecture, sculpture, and painting, with which 
the Continental cities abound. 

In the preface to one of his works, published in 1858, he makes the 
following reference to his life at this period :—‘‘ About twenty-five years 
ago, after returning from a prolonged residence in Germany and Italy, 
and with my head full of pictures, statues, churches, and other beautiful 
objects, I naturally began to speculate on the subject of Beauty generally, 
and to attempt to reduce my multifarious observations to general princi- 
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ples. I still possess among my manuscripts a complete scheme of a large 
work on esthetical philosophy, drawn out by me at that time. But, 
being convinced afterwards, that the British mind is remarkably intolerant 
of big books on theoretical subjects, I allowed the projected work to 
drop.” *. ” 

In 1834, Mr. Blackie published a metrical translation of Faust. The 
task was by no means an easy one; but it was achieved with such success 
that Mr. George Henry Lewes, the biographer of Goethe, and, perhaps, 
the man in all England who is best acquainted with his works, pronounced 
it to be, in some respects, the best existing translation of that wonderful 
poem. We have often heard the Professor himself, however, denounce 
the book as raw and juvenile; and we understand he has thoroughly 
revised the translation, and re-written whole scenes, and that the 
remodelled work lies now ready for the press. In the same year Mr. 
Blackie was called to the Scottish bar; but he did not prosecute the 
profession to practical ends. He became an extensive contributor to the 
reviews and other periodicals, and continued to be a devoted student of 
letters. 

Tn 1841, he was appointed Professor of Humanity [ Latin Literature] in 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, a chair which he filled for more than ten 
years. While there he published a translation of A‘schylus in English 
verse, which received the warmest commendation of the learned world, 
and led, in 1852, to his election to the Greek Chair in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

He spent several months of the year 1853 in Greece, personally 
examining the antiquities of the country, thereby acquiring a practical 
acquaintance with its ancient and modern history, and a thorough know- 
ledge of its language as spoken now as well as in ancient times. He was 
the first, we believe, in this country, in the face of a very common pre- 
judice of academical men, to direct attention to the fact that Greek 
is still a living language; and he has done much to illustrate the ancient 
Greek by comparing it with the tongue as now spoken. ° 

Professor Blackie is an admirable teacher. He trains his students to 
think ; while many professors in Scotland and elsewhere impart a merely 
mechanical knowledge of the languages they profess. His Three Discourses 
on Beauty, delivered in the University of Edinburgh, are excellent speci- 
mens of true academical teaching. They are really learned; and at the 
same time, entirely free from the pedantry of learning. The following 
brief quotations from these Discourses will perhaps convey to the reader 
a better idea of Professor Blackie asa teacher than any words of ours 





* ‘On Beauty : Three Discourses, delivered in the University of Edinburgh. With an 
Exposition of the Doctrine of the Beautiful according to Plato.” Edinburgh. 1858. 
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could do. Speaking of the Hippias Major and of the questions raised in 
Platonic dialogue, he says :— 


“To any reader who is desirous of exercising his mind on the subject of the 
highest instincts of our nature, it is manifest that a dialogue, distinctly and 
vividly raising all these questions, must act as a powerful stimulant to thought; 
but with such readers as we find everywhere in these times, who expect thoughts 
to be poured into their empty souls, as beer is poured into casks, a discussion 
that results only in propounding a series of puzzling questions can produce 
nothing but disappointment and vexation. I have no hesitation, however, in 
saying that if the old Platonic method of commencing the discussion of a great 
subject, by raising a number of perplexing problems, were revived with vividness 
and vigour in our schools and colleges, a method of teaching infinitely superior 
to the common method of professorial lecture, or tutorial drill, would be the 
result. In the much-neglected science of Pdeutics (as Professor Pillans calls 
it) the maxim should be laid down and followed out consistently, that where there 
is no exercise, there is no education.” 


Again, in a note appénded to a translation of part of the same dialogue. 
he says: “It will be observed that I do not translate literally, after the 
fashion of most of Bobn’s translators, whose system of minute and verbal 
accuracy, whether proceeding from pedantic affectation or tasteless 
stupidity, has done more harm to the just appreciation of the beauties of 
classical writers among the general public, than the most unlicensed 
vagueness which so often characterized the handiwork of English trans- 
lators.” A teacher who has the boldness to speak thus is deserving of 
evéry respect; and his teaching is of more practical utility than that of 
a dozen linguists who treat ancient language and literature as a mere 
hortus siccus. 

The Discourses on Beauty from which we have been quoting, were 
written for the express purpose of exposing the insufficiency of the theory 
maintained by Lord Jeffrey and the Rev. Mr. Alison, that Beauty has no 
real existence, but is merely the result of the Association of Ideas. 
Professor Blackie holds the Platonic doctrine on the subject. In this 
memoir we cannot go into the merits of the controversy ; but we append 
part of his account of the above writers as a specimen of trenchant criti- 
cism, fairly grappling with the question at issue, yet lightsome to read 
and amusing as well as instructive :— 

“As a philosophical theory of beauty, the association system, so ingeniously 
advocated by Alison and Jeffrey, is altogether worthless. As an element in 
modifying our perceptions of the beautiful, in multiplying, to an indefinite 
extent, the pleasures which beautiful objects, by their own inherent virtue, are 
calculated to beget, and not seldom, also, in altogether destroying that fine 
faculty of appreciation which it has no power to excite, it has an extensive field 
of action, and deserves to be carefully considered. Like contrast, it may prevail 
so far as to make what is only plain appear positively comely, and to deprive 
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positive ugliness of its power to'repel; but it has no privilege of establishing a 
permanent law, and acts more in the capricious region of merely personal feeling 
than in the steady temperature of normal human emotion. 

“ Love, like all violent personal emotions, deals much in association; and the 
east wind,will be more benignant than the west to a man who can say, in the 
words of the song, that 


“¢There the bonnie lassic lives, the lass that I lo’e best.’ 


But the more a man’s taste is cultivated and raised into the region of pure know- 
ledge, the more does he become independent of the thousand and one arbitrary, 
and irregular, and altogether fanciful combinations, of which the uncultivated or 
passion-possessed mind is so often the slave. For what is association? A man 
happens to be standing in the midst of a beautiful landscape, where an act of 
savage murder has been committed, or other gross offence against our finest 
moral feelings. Being of a very sensitive temperament, he is so moved by this 
exhibition of moral ugliness that he can never think of the lovely scene again 
without the hideous action being suggested to his imagination ; consequently, 
the beauty of that scene is utterly destroyed to him, at least for a season. The 
bloody association has ruined it. 

“In an opposite way: a man happens to be walking in a highland glen of no 
particular beauty, whether of water, wood, or rock, or other feature; but he is 
not walking alone; there is a lovely confiding girl at his side, who looks songs 
into his face all day, and to whom he writes sonnets all night; from that moment 
this very common hollow among the hills becomes, in his eyes, the most beautiful 
of highland glens, in comparison of which Glen Rosa or Glen Sannox is to be 
accounted of no more than Petrarch’s ‘Laura,’ or even ‘ Helen of Troy’ is to be 
spoken of as incomparably fair, against his ‘ delightful Jessie.’ Now, what would 
a reasonable man conclude from facts of this kind? Not that there is no difference 
in the beauty of landscapes, or degrees in the perfection of highland glens, but 
that very sensitive persons have very little control over their imaginations, and 
that love is a very violent passion, which, while it lasts, very strongly disturbs 
the judgment even of sound-minded men. 

“But what conclusions do Mr. Alison and Lord Jeffrey draw? That our 
notions of the beautiful depend altogether on individual associations ; that one 
scene is not fundamentally more beautiful than another; that Glen Sannox is 
not really finer than any of the most common hollows among the bleak moors 
of the Merse; and that the Venus de Medici, in Florence, might be removed to- 
morrow, and the ‘ Hottentot Venus’ put in her place, without violence to any 
scientific principle, or any eternal law of propriety, by which God has organized 
this glorious world which we inhabit. A congeries of arbitrary associations only 
would be thrown down; but their places would forthwith be supplied by another 
mountain or mole-hill of curiously-aggregated fancies to-morrow.” 


The following ballad from the “ Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece,” 
will illustrate Professor Blackie’s conception of Greek mythology and 
poetry; and shows how vividly he can realize and reproduce an ancient 
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legend, and how deftly he manages the Greek names and epithets so that 
they may go “trippingly on the tongue: ”— 
THe Naminc or ATHENS. 
* TlagBévos tuPeoPcpos 
ErOwyrev Asmorgay x Adve Tlarradog, Eravdcov yay 
Kixgorog sfoutvas woduneatov.”—A RISTOPHANES. 
“ On the rock of Erectheus the ancient, the hoary, 
That rises sublime from the far-stretching plain, 
Sate Cecrops, the first in Athenian story, 
Who guided the fierce by the peace-loving rein. 
Eastward away by the flowery Hymettus, 
Westward where Salamis glearis in the bay, 
To Parnes, beneath the high-peaked Lycabettus, 
He numbered the towns that rejoiced in his sway. 
Pleased was his eye with the muster, but rested 
At length where he sate with an anxious love, 
When he thought on the strife of the mighty broad-breasted 
Poseidon, with Pallas, the daughter of Jove: 
For the god of the earth-shaking ocean had sworn it, 
The city of Cecrops should own him supreme, 
Or the land and the people should ruefullest mourn it, 
Swamped by the swell of his billowy stream. 
Lo! from the North, as he doubtfully ponders, 
A light shoots far-streaming ; the welkin it fills ; 
Southward from Parnes bright-bearded it wanders, 
Swift as the courier-fires from the hills. 
Far in the flood of the winding Cephissus, 
There gleams like the shape of a serpentine rod ; 
Shimmers the tide of the gentle Ilissus, 
With radiance from Hermes the messenger- god. 
*Twas he; on the earth with light foot he descended, 
And struck the grey rock with his gold-gleaming rod, 
While Cecrops with low-hushed devotion attended 
And reverent awe to the voice of the god. 
Noble Autochthon ! a message I bear thee, 
From Jove in Olympus that regally sways ; 
Wise is the god the dark trouble to spare thee, 
Blest is the heart that believes and obeys. 
On the peaks of Olympus, the bright snowy-crested, 
The gods are assembled in council to-day ; 
The wrath of Poseidon, the mighty broad-breasted, 
‘Gainst Pallas, the spear-shaking maid, to allay ; 
And thus they decree—that Poseidon offended, 
And Pallas shall bring forth a gift to the place ; 
On the hill of Erectheus the strife shall be ended, 
When she with her spear, and the god with his mace, 
Shall strike the quick rock; and the gods shall deliver 
The sentence as justice shall order; and thou 
Shalt see thy loved city established for ever 
With Jove for a judge. and the Styx fora vow. 
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He spake; and while Cecrops devoutly was bending, 
To worship the knees of the herald of Jove, 
Shone from the pole, in full glory descending, 
The cloud-car that bore the bright gods from above, 
_ Beautiful, glowing with many-hued splendour; 
O what a kinship of godhead was there! 
Juno the stately full-eyed, and the tender 
Bland-beaming Venus, so rosily fair, 
Dian the huntress, with arrow and quiver, 
And airily tripping with light-footed grace, 
Apollo, with radiance poured like a river 
Diffusive o’er earth, from his joy-giving face, 
Bacchus the rubicund, and with fair tresses, 
The bright-fruited Ceres, and Vesta the chaste, 
And the god that delights in fair Venus’ caresses, 
Stout Mars in his mail adamantine encased. 
Then, while wild thunders innocuous gather 
Round his brow, diademed green with the oak, 
On the rock of Erectheus descended the Father, 
And thus to good Cecrops, serenely he spoke :— 
‘Kingly Autochthon ! the sorrow deep-rooted 
That gnaweth thy heart, the Olympians know ; 
Too long with Poseidon hath Pallas disputed, 
This day shall be peace, or great Jove is their foe, 
He spake; and the sound like the rushing of ocean, 
From smooth-grained Pentelicus, seizes their ears ; 
From his home in Eubea, with haughty commotion, 
To the place of the judgment, the sea-monarch nears. 
On the waves of the wind his blue car travelled proudly, 
Proudly his locks to the breeze floated free, 
Snorted his mane-tossing coursers, and loudly 
Blew from the tortuous conch of the sea. 
Shrill Tritons the clear-throated blast undisputed, 
That curleth the wild wave, and cresteth the main ; 
While Nereids around him, the fleet foamy-footed, 
Floated, as floated his undulant rein. 
Thus on the rock of Erectheus alighted 
The god of the sea, and the rock with his mace 
Smote; for he knew that the gods were invited 
To judge of the gift that he gave to the place. 
Lo! at the touch of his trident a wonder ! 
Virtue to earth from his deity flows, 
From the rift of the flinty rock cloven asunder, 
A dark-watered fountain ebullient rose. 
Inly elastic with airiest lightness 
It leapt, till it cheated the eye-sight ; and, lo! 
It showed in the sun, with a various brightness, 
The fine-woven hues of the heavenly bow. 
* Water is best!’ cried the mighty broad-breasted 
Poseidon; ‘O Cec:ops, I offer to thee 
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To ride on the back of the steeds foamy-crested, 
That toss their wild manes on the huge-heaving sea. 
The globe thou shalt mete on the path of the waters, 
To thy ships shall the forts of far ocean be free ; 
The isles of the sea shall be counted thy daughters, 
The pearls of the east shall be gathered for thee !’ 
He spake ; and the gods, with a high-sounding pan, 
Applauded; but Jove hushed the many-voiced tide ; 
‘For now, with the lord of the briny A=gean, 
Athena shall strive for the city,’ he cried. 
‘See, where she comes!’—and she came, like Apollo, 
Serene with the beauty ripe wisdom confers ; 
The clear scanning eye, and the sure hand to follow 
The mark of the far-sighted purpose, was hers. 
Strong in the mail of her father she standeth, 
And firmly she holds the strong spear in her hand; 
But the wild hounds of war with calm power she commandeth, 
And fights but to pledge surer peace to the land. 
Chastely the blue-eyed approached, and, surveying 
The council of wise julging gods without fear, 
The nod of her lofty-throned father obeying, 
She struck the grey rock with her nice-tempered spear. 
Lo! from the touch of the virgin a wonder! 
Virtue to earth from her deity flows ; 
From the rift of the flinty rock cloven asunder, 
An olive-tree greenly luxuriant rose— 
Green, but yet pale, like an eye-drooping maiden, 
Gentle, from full-blooded lustihood far ; 
No broad-staring hues for rude pride to parade in, 
No crimson to blazon the banners of war. 
Mutely the gods, with a calm consultation, 
Pondered the fountain, and pondered the tree ; 
And the heart of Poseidon, with high expectation, 
Throbbed, till great Jove thus pronounced the decree :— 
‘Son of my father, thou mighty-broad-breasted 
Poseidon, the doom that I utter is true; 
Great is the might of thy waves foamy-crested, 
When they beat the white halls of the screaming sea-mew’ 
Great is the pride of the keel when it danceth, 
Laden with wealth, o'er the light-heaving wave ; 
When the East to the West, gaily floated, advanceth, 
With a word from the wise, and a help from the brave. 
But Earth, solid Earth, is the home of the mortal, 
That toileth to live, and that liveth to toil; 
And the green olive-tree twines the wreath of his portal, 
Who peacefully wins his sure bread from the soil.’ 
Thus Jove; and to heaven the council celestial 
Rose, and the sea-god rolled back to the sea; 
But Athena gave Athens her name, and terrestrial 
Joy, from the oil of the green olive-tree.” 
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Professor Blackie has done yeoman’s service in the cause of university 
reform in Scotland, and he still labours with unflagging zeal in the inte- 
rests of education. Much has been done during the last twenty years 
for Scottish universities; and he was one of the earliest and most earnest 
advocates of the happy reform which has taken place. School reform is 
now imperatively required, in order that young men before entering the 
colleges may have the opportunity, each in his own district of the country, 
of acquiring at least so much of the rudiments of knowledge as shall 
enable them to benefit by the higher tuition which it is the special func- 
tion of a university to impart. This necessity Professor Blackie sees 
and he devotes much time and trouble to presson the needed improve- 
ments. While others are meditating, he is generally acting; an 
“excellent thing” in a Professor. 

We take leave of the Professor as a Greek teacher, in order that we 
may give some specimens of his Scottish poetry. Our account of a 
writer so multifarious in his productions must necessarily be incomplete, 
but we should be presenting Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark 
we did not say something of the Scottish side of Professor Blackie’s 
character. We begin with an extract from his “ Lays of the Highlands 
and Islands ” (1872), descriptive of the resolve of the Irish St. Columba, 
who was the first messenger of religion to the Western Islands of Scotland. 
The poem is called “ Iona,” and, like all the Professor’s poems on Scottish 
subjects, is the memorial of a visit to the scenes which he describes. 


“Son of Brendan, I have will’d it, 

I will leave this land and go 

To a land of savage mountains, 
Where the Borean breezes blow; 

To a land of rainy torrents, 
And of barren, treeless isles, 

Where the winter frowns are lavish, 
And the summer scantly smiles ; 

I will leave this land of bloodshed, 
Where fierce brawls and battles sway, 

And will preach God's peaceful Gospel 
In a grey land, far away.” - 


Beathan spoke, the son of Brendan— 
‘Son of Phelim, art thou wise ? 
Wilt thou change the smiling Erin 
For the scowling Pictish skies ? 
Thou, the lealest son of Erin, 

Thou, a prince of royal line, 
Sprang by right descent from mighty 
Neill, whose hostages were nine? 
* *. os * 

Wilt thou leave the oaks of Derry, 
Where each leaf is dear to thee, 
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Wandering in a storm-tost wherry 
O’er the wide unpastured sea ? 
Son of Phelim, Beathan loves thee, 
Be thou zealous, but be wise! 
There be heathens here in Erin ; 
Preach to them ‘neath kindly skies.” 
Then the noble son of Phelim, 
With the big tear in his eye, 
To the blameless son of Brendan 
Firmly thus made swift reply— 
‘Son of Brendan, I have heard thee, 
Heard thee with a bleeding heart; 
For I love the oaks of Derry 
And to leave them gives me smart ; 
But the ban of God is on me, 
Not my will commands the way ; 
Molaise, priest of Innishmurry 
Hights me go, and I obey. 
For their death is heavy on me 
Whom I slew in vengeful mood 
At the battle of Culdremhne, 
In the hotness of my blood. 
For the lord that rules at Tara, 
In some brawl that grew from wine, 
Slew young Carnan, branch of promise, 
And a kinsman of my line ; 
And the human blood within me 
Mounted, and my hand did slay, 
For the fault of one offender, 
Many on that tearful day ; 
And I soil’d the snow-white vestment, 
With which Etchen, holy man, 
Clonfad’s mitred elder, clad me 
When I joined the priestly clan ; 
And my soul was rent with anguish, 
And my sorrows were increased, 
And I went to Innishmurry, 
Seeking solace from the priest. 
And the saintly Molaise told me— 
For the blood that thou hast spilt, 
God hath shown me one atonement 
To make clear thy soul from guilt. 
Count the hundreds of the Christians 
Whom thy sword slew to thy blame, 
Even so many souls of heathens 
Must thy word with power reclaim ; 
Souls of rough and rude sea-rovers 
Used to evil, strange to good, 
Picts beyond the ridge of Albyn 
In the Pagan realm of Brude.’ 
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Thou hast heard me, son of Brendan, 
I have will'd it; and this know— 
Thou with me, or I without thee, 
On this holy hest will go!” 


We would gladly follow Professor Blackie in his subsequent treatment 
of the legend. The histcry of Columba’s death is an admirable specimen 
of the artistic combination of simple materials for an effective purpose ; 
but we feel that we shall better discharge our duty by making some 
quotations from other writings. Here is ‘a sonnet, one of two, ou High- 
land Inns :— 


“ More high-tier'd inns! and shall I ever be 
Pursued by London pomp and London flare ? 
Enter who will, this place is not for me, 
Who love a lowly roof and simple fare. 
Pile palaces for kings, where man to man 
Makes of his wealth theatric proud display ; 
But in the face of nature’s Titan plan 
These pompous toys should blush themselves away. 
Give me—enough for comfort and for ease— 
A low white house that peeps into the glen, 
An open moor, a clump of sheltering trees, 
And a few kindly words from kindly men: 
These give—and, that the hours may smoothly pass, 
A genial friend, and a well-tempered glass.” 


All wise men will cordially agree in these sentiments. There is no 
real comfort in a hostelry where you are reduced to a numbered and 
catalogued biped, as convict prisoners are, and fed and attended in accord- 
ance with a set of rules formulated at the directors’ meeting of a limited 
liability company. Such treatment may be tolerated in London. London 
is a place one visits for business and not for pleasure. But in the 
Scottish Highlands the case is vastly different. There your object is to 
live in quiet commune with nature. You do not wish to be entirely 
relegated from social intercourse, or from theinformation thereby obtained ; 
but you wish to place yourself beyond the reach of vain babbling ; and 
“‘@ few kindly words from kindly men ” satisfy all your wants. 

Two more sonnets, written at Loch Ericht, one of which bears upon the 
same subject, are even more directly illustrative of Professor Blackie’s 
philosophy of life—or at least of life among the lakes and hills of Seot- 
jand. 

Ar Locn Enrtcut. 


No railways here! thank Heaven at length I'm free 
From travelling Cockneys, wondering at a hill, 
From lisping dames, who from the city flee, 
To nurse feigned raptures at a tumbling rill ! 
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From huge hotels and grandly-garnished inns, 
With all things but true kindness in their plan, 
And from sleek waiters, whose obsequious grins 
Do make me loathe the very face of man! 
Smooth modern age, which no rough line doth mar, 
All men must praise thy very decent law! 
But in this bothie I am happier far, 
Where I must feed on oats and sleep on straw. 
For why ?—here men look forth from honest faces, 
And are what thing they seem, without grimaces. 


,This is not the highest style of poetry, but it is simple, healthy, uncon- 
ventional thought, aptly expressed in rhyme. 

Professor Blackie is a reverent and devout worshipper in the temple of 
nature ; but he is far from being a puling sentimentalist or a creed-bound 
bigot. “A Sabbath Meditation in Arran” opens with the following 
admirable lines illustrative of this feature of his character :— 


“The Sabbath bells are travelling o'er the hill ; 
The gentle breeze across the fresh-reaped fields 
Blows fitful; scarcely on the broad smooth bay, 
With full white gleaming sail the slow ship moves; 
Thin float the clouds ; serene the mountain stands ; 
And all the plain in hallowed beauty lies. 
God of the Sabbath, on Thy holy day, 
Tis meet to praise Thee. In the high-domed fane, 
Glorious with all the legendary pomp 
Of pictured saints, where skilful singers swell 
The curious chant, or on the lonely hill, 
Where, on grey cliff and purple heather, shines 
The shadowless sun at noon, Thou hear’st alike. 
Vainly the narrow wit of narrow men 
Within the walls which priestly lips have blest, 
In the fixed phrases of a formal creed, 
Would crib Thy presence: Thou art more than all 
The shrines that hold Thee; and our wisest creeds 
Are but the lispings of a forward child, 
To spell the Infinite.” 


This “ Meditation,” and another poem called “ A Psalm of Ben More,” 
remind us, in some passages, of Coleridge’s Hymn in the Vale of Cha- 
mouni. The line of thought pursued is very similar, though the indivi- 
duality of each writer is always distinctly preserved. Coleridge’s mind had 
no practical side. Professor Blackie is intensely practical. His “ Psalm 
of Loch Duich,” another Sunday Meditation, is as good a practical 
summary of religion as we have found in books or from pulpits. 
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“ Hark! from the base of that green copsy knoll 
The gentle call of the familiar bell 
Invites the plaided worshippers to join 
The Sabbath service, solemn and severe, 
Of Presbyterian piety. Go thou 
And worship with them, if so be thy heart 
Spontaneous rising to the source of good 
Chime with their hymns, and thy well-tutored lips 
Spell the dread mysteries of their iron creed 
With awful pleasure. But if far from these 
Thy spirit dwells, then let thy song ascend 
Apart, with mine, upon the lonely hills. 
God numbers not the heads but weighs the hearts 
Of them that worship. Here nor preacher needs 
With gusts of studied passion to upstir 
The dull heart's stagnant pool, nor with set styles 
To train thy finite mind with blind embrace 
To clutch the Infinite; all the vasty world 
Sublime, the living temple of His power 
Invades thy sense and occupies thy thought. 
There have been fools—no void and vacant souls 
But super-subtle, self-confounding wits, 
Eager to doubt and studious to deny, 
Who in the mighty marvel of His works 
Owned not the workman ; let such pass ; but thou 
With open eye and reverent-clinging heart 
Worship, and with pure homage of consent 
Accept His doings. What He is He shows, 
And what He shows, interpreted, becomes 
Thy law and thy religion ; thou art bound 
By Him as by the chain that bindeth all.” 


The italics in the above quotation are ours, not Professor Blackie’s, and 
we have emphasised the lines because we think they are peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of him. 

In addition to the works we have mentioned, Professor Blackie is the 
author of many others of learning and taste ; he has translated Homer’s 
Tliad into ballad metre ; and is the author of multitudinous pamphlets 
on professional and other subjects. He has also devoted his leisure hours 
in the summer to the study of the Gaelic language ; and, we understand, 
has nearly ready for the press a book on the language and literature of 
the Scottish language, which, besides a philological analysis of the 
Gaelic tongue as now spoken, and a discussion of the Ossianic question, 
contains poetical versions of some of the most popular pieces in Gaelic 
poetry. 

It would be difficult to name a more useful Scotchman, or one who has 
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more honourably earned a position of high repute in and beyond his own 
country. His recent book on “Self Culture,” now in the ninth edition, 
should be in the hands of every youth. 

Latterly, much of his time has been devoted to securing the establish- 
ment and endowment of a Celtic chair in his own university. The people 
have so liberally responded to his appeals for money, that his purpose 
may now be considered as accomplished. 

As a scholar, perhaps, his most original achievements are his exposition 
of the theory of Greek accents, and his philological analysis of the Neo- 
Hellenic language. In his views with regard to the origin of language, 
and the interpretation of myths, he has taken up a decided position 
antagonistic to Professor Max Miiller. His detailed Jucubrations on 
these and coguate subjects were published in a separate volume, under the 
title of “ Hore Hellenice.” His “ Hellenic Dialogues’»—Greek and 


* English—have been welcomed in many quarters, as containing excellent 


materials for the introduction of the conversational method of the 
Platonic dialogues into the Educational practice of school and college in 
this country. 
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AGAINST ALL ODDS. 


By F. W. Currey, 


Autuor ov ‘“‘ Her Goop Names.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


CHARLIE PRENDERGAST’S AFFAIRS 
TAKE AN UNPLEASANT TURN. 


Every precaution possible was taken 
by Mr. Prendergast and Charlie in 
approaching the cluster of cottages 
where Bob Varley was supposed to 
be imprisoned. They were only 
rough miserable shanties, and yet 
had they been bristling with de- 
fences they could scarcely have been 
reconnoitred more carefully. In a 
circle the party drew near. Escape 
from them would have been almost 
impossible, so complete was the 
cordon they drew round the sus- 
pected dwellings. 

But the domiciliary visits were in 
vain. There were no lights in any 
of the windows, and the cottagers 
were allin bed. They protested most 
emphatically that they were inno- 
cent of the misdemeanour imputed 
to them, and wondered their land- 
lord could for one moment suspect 
them; to all of which Mr. Prender- 
gast paid very little attention, while 
carrying out his search to the utter- 
most. 

No energy, however, can discover 
aman in a place where he is not. 
After every corner had been tried in 
vain, Mr. Prendergast was obliged, 
reluctantly, to give the word for a 
retura home. Slowly and dispirit- 


edly they turned their backs upon 
the knot of mountain huts. The 





storm was in their faces—wind, and 
from time to time, heavy showers of 
rain. The method of their going 
was altered now. They no longer 
crept cautiously and noiselessly 
along. Lanterns were lighted, and 
theories as to Bob’s disappearance 
freely excuanged, while they ad- 
vanced as fast as the ground would 
allow. 

While they were moving slowly 
down a steep hill, their horses 
stumbling amid loose stones and 
ruts, one of the policemen suddenly 
called a halt. He fancied he had 
heard a shout, but by the time he 
procured perfect silence to listen, 
the wind was making such a noise 
among some Scotch fir trees at the 
roadside, that nothing could be 
heard. The man jumped over the 
fence, however, and ran out into the 
open field. In a few seconds he 
returned again, saying he was cer- 
tain they had been hailed from a 
Jow rocky hill covered with oak 
scrub that lay to their right. Half 
a dozen policemen and as many 
dragoons set off with Charlie for the 
place, Mr. Prendergast and the 
others remaining on the road in 
anxious suspense, 

It was more than half an hour be- 
fore the searchers came back to the 
spot where Mr. Prendergast was 
awaiting them so anxiously. They 
were huddled together in a close 
body, and as they came out into the 
road through a gate, he saw they 
were carrying some one, and his 
27 
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horse’s reins dropped from his 
fingers in his dread of what he 
should see next. 

His worst fears, however, were 
soon dispelled by a faint cheer from 
Bob Varley, who was borne along 
triumphantly by the policemen on 
a seat extemporized by means of 
their rifles. 

“Are you hurt?” asked Mr. 
Prendergast, anxiously. 

“ Nothing bad, I hope; I’ve given 
my knee a bit of a twist, that’s all; 
and I can’t walk.” 

“You can ride, perhaps,” said 
Charlie. 

With some difficulty Bob was 
established in the saddle of a dis- 
mounted dragoon, and the party set 
off homewards. Then Bob informed 
his friends of his adventures. He 
fancied he had been followed almost 
from the time he bad left the vil- 
lage of Glenriveen the day before. 
At any rate, he had not gone very 
far when four men jumped out on 
him from behind a fence, and after 
tying his hands together, and 
threatening him with a revolver, 
took him off towards the moun- 
tains across country. Lastly, they 
blindfolded him, and led him some 
distance along a rough road—about 
a mile and a half, as near as he 
could guess, and then he found him- 
self inside a cabin. “I was tied 
band and foot by them then,” con- 
tinued Varley, with a laugh, “ but I 
know a thing or two about knots, 
and could have got free any moment. 
I had no chance, however, they 
watched me so closely, till this 
evening ; but the moment I found 
I could escape, I was off. I sup- 
pose they were afraid to pursue me. 
At any rate, I made off as fast as I 
could, until I got into that rocky 
bit of ground. I saw your lights 
then, and was halloing and burry- 
ing along, until I tumbled down at 
last, and hurt my knee, in my 
anxiety to catch your attention. 
All’s well that ends well, however 
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—only I wish you had not been 
obliged to come out such an awful 
night, Mr. Prendergast.” 

“T’m very glad 1 came,” replied 
Mr. Prendergast, energetically, “and 
I shall make it my business to get 
to the bottom of this matter, so 
that the guilty persons may be 

unished.” 

“IT think if you don’t mind, sir,” 
said Bob, “‘I would rather leave 
them alone. I don’t believe they 
had the faintest idea of hurting me; 
and when they got me, I think I 
was very much in their way. They 
seemed an ignorant, misguided set 
of fools, in a desperate state at the 
loss of their leader. They won’t 
think so much of him in a day or 
two, when they find out he has 
turned informer.” 

When they reached Glenriveen, 
Varley, in spite of his efforts to 
make light of his adventures, was 
nearly exhausted, and Charlie sent 
at once for Dr. Quineen, who de- 
clared the young man in no danger 
whatever. As to Mr. Prendergast, 
however, he seemed anxious. 

“ He had no business out of doors 
such a night; he must go to bed at 
once. It will be well if this busi- 
ness does not cost him dear.”’ 

The doctor was right enough in 
his opinions. Next morning Var- 
ley, with the exception of a painful 
knee, was none the worse for his 
experiences; but Mr. Prendergast 
had a cold, which, however, he in- 
sisted upon treating as nothing. 

After breakfast Janet sat alone 
in the drawing-room, thinking over 
many things. She was full of thank- 
fulness for Bob’s escape, but she 
also reflected bitterly over the folly 
and vanity which seemed to have 
lost her the chief happiness of her 
life. Bob's love, now that it seemed 
gone for ever, was, she told herself, 
something that ought to have been 
more highly prized and truly valued. 
“1 see it all now,” she said sadly to 
herself; “ It has been a bitter lesson, 
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and repentance comes too late. He 
will never forgive me, or trust me 
again. It is very good of Charlie 
to try to make him, but he never 
will.” 

And then, at that very moment, 
and as if in answer to her thoughts, 
the door opened, and Bob made his 
appearance. Hastily she scanned 
his face, to see if it showed any 
signs of forgiveness; but at that 
moment its expression was not very 
reassuring—it was the same in- 
different face he had shown her 
since their falling out, and that con- 
cealed more pain and resentment 
than ever she could dream of. 

The fact was that Charlie had 
just been telling him of Janet’s 
message of the day before, and had 
urged him to forgive her, and he 
had promised to do so. But when 
he came into the room, his anger 
had seemed to burn up afresh, and 
he could not speak the words he had 
come to utter. Instead of saying 
anything to her, he walked past her 
to the window, looked out for a few 
minutes, and then turned again to 
leave the room. But meanwhile 
her feelings were becoming too 
much for her, and when his hand 
was almost upon the door handle, 
she called out to him,— 

“Bob!” 

He turned round without speak- 
ing. 

‘Please come here, Bob, for one 
minute,” she said, almost in tears. 

Still silent, he walked over to- 
wards her. She stood up, too, when 
he came near. ; 

* Bob,” she said, in a low quick 
voice, “don’t misunderstand what I 


. am about to say. Bitterly, bitterly 


as I repent of my folly, 1 accept its 
consequences—you are quite right 
not to trust me any more; [ have 
proved myself unworthy of your 
love, and it is not to ask for what I 
threw away of my own free will that 
I am speaking to you now. All I 
want to tell you is that I have no 
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words to express my sorrow for 
having mede you unhappy. You 
are so good, so true, so brave, you 
deserved better treatment at m 
hands, and bad I been a less silly 
woman, [ could never have parted 
so lightly with what I ought to have 
thought my best possession. But 
that has been done—I have lost you 
—and all I want to tell you is that 
I am sorry from my heart that it 
has ever been in my power to pain 
you, so unworthy do Ef now see my- 
self to be of love even half as true 
as yours,”’ 

Whether Janet could put her 
hand on her heart and say that every 
word of the above speech—delivered 
hesitatingly, but with pleading looks 
far more eloquent than any language 
at her command—was perfectly 
true, may well be doubted. For 
instance, she by no means accepted 
patiently the results of her foolish 
coquetry; on the contrary, they 
tormented her day and night, and 
most certainly, if behind her repen- 
tance a feeble hope of winning back 
her lover had not glimmered, he 
would never have been called to her 
side to see her heap dust and ashes 
on her head. But he was in no 
humour to treat her words severely ; 
he, too, longed for reconciliation, if 
ouly she would confess her fault, 
and promise to be more faithful in 
the future. And as he listened to 
her repentant words, and saw the 
entreaty of her deep blue eyes, 
glistening with tears that gathered 
but did not fall, his anger vanished. 
She was forgiven, and with womanly 
quickness she saw it before he open- 
ed his lips, and a quick throb of joy 
made all her pulses beat faster, and 
brought a glow of colour into her 
cheeks. 

“ Don’t say anything more about 
it, Janet,” he said, taking her hand, 
“we will let bygones be bygones, 
and try to forget this horrid cloud 
which has been between us. But 
for God’s sake, unless you feel suze 
27—2 
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it won’t happen again, let us part 
now for ever. Are you certain you 
love me? Speak the truth, Janet, 
with all your heart—yes or no?” 

“Yes, Bob—yes, ten times over,” 
she replied firmly, meeting his 
searching glance with no evasive 
look. ‘‘ You shall never have reason 
to doubt it again. This has been a 
lesson I shall never forget, and it 
makes me shudder to think what a 
= I was very nearly paying for 
it. 

“ All is not so certain in love as 
you thought, you see,” said Bob, 
with asigh. ‘You may remember 
that once you were very confident 
about it, and grew quite angry with 
me for suggesting that perhaps you 
might forget me when someone else 
came and told you the same thing 
you had heard from me ?” 

“Yes, Bob, but oh! he didn’t 
speak a bit like you. He talked 
like his horrid selfish self—but, 
pon don’t speak about him—it 

umiliates me even to hear the 
sound of his name.” 

“ Spreteque injuria forme. I am 
afraid—partly,” said Bob, smiling 
not altogether cheerfully. 

“ What's that ?” 

** Nothing—I was only thinking 
that some of the humiliation came 
from his conduct, not from your own 
sense of fickleness. Honestly—is 
it not so?” 

“Oh, Bob, don’t be hard on me. 
You said we wouldn’t say anything 
more about it. I told you I couldn’t 
be more sorry or ashamed of myself 
—of myself than I am.” 

“You are quite right, it is un- 
generous of me to keep harping on 
an ill-tuned string. As I said, we'll 
forget the past, and think only of 
the future.” 

And think and talk of the future 
they did, and, fortified by a promise 
of ten thousand pounds on her wed- 
ding day, made by Mr. Prendergast 
to Janet, it was resolved unani- 
mously that Bob should return to 
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London forthwith, and arrange mat- 
‘ters with Mr. Donald Prendergast, 
after which, as soon as was conve- 
nient, the Church should 


‘bind a knot, 
“ Ne’er to be divided.” 


So ended Janet’s love affair; or, 
perhaps, it would be better to say, 
so began a newer and fairer stage of 
a love of which Bob never aiter- 
wards thought or said that it was 
not deep or loyal enough. 

After Bob Varley’s departure for 
London, a serious misfortune befel 
his cousin in command of the de- 
tachment at Glenriveen. 

Charlie had been for two days 
formally engaged to his Colonel’s 
niece. On the morning of the third 
day after the event, among his let- 
ters was one from Colonel Dillon, 
which was a shock to him, even 
while he could not understand it. 
In terms of severe brevity Colonel 
Dillon wrote that, in consequence 
of facts that had come to his know- 
ledge, he considered it his duty to 
put an end at once to the engage- 
ment between Charlie and his niece. 
As to the nature of these facts, he 
merely remarked that they were in- 
jurious to Captain Prendergast’s 
character, and of a nature abso- 
lutely to debar him from again ad- 
dressing his niece under any circum- 
stances. In conclusion, the Colonel 
left Charlie to his own conscience. 

Charlie’s conscience, however, was 
not much help to him in his present 
difficulty; without waiting to ponder 
long over what he felt sure was only 
a passing misunderstanding, he set 
off at once for Bathmellick to ask 
an explanation of his letter from 
Colonel Dillon. As he drove up to 
the Colonel’s hall door, he saw Mr. 
Singleton enter the house before 
him. 

“Ts Colonel Dillon at home?” 
asked Charlie of the servant, who 
had let Singleton in. 
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“T’ll see, sir.’ Then, after a 
few moments’ absence, “ Colonel 
Dillon is not at home.” 

“Ts Miss Dillon at home ?”’ 

* Miss Dillon is engaged.” 

“ And Mrs. Dillon ?” 

“ Mrs. Dillon is also engaged.” 

There was no mistaking this treat- 
ment, thought Charlie, as he drove 
off to the barracks, where, after an 
ineffectual attempt to find his 
Colonel, he wrote him a short note, 
saying he thought it an intolerable 
injury that vague accusations should 
be made against his character, and 
that he should be denied an oppor- 
tunity of refuting them. 

This note was not wholly without 
effect, for on the next day Colonel 
Dillon called at the mill. 

“JT don’t know whether I have 
been more surprised or hurt at your 
believing any rumour of this sort 
without giving me a chance of re- 
futing it,” said Charlie. 

“1 have believed it most reluct- 
antly,”’ retorted the Colonel. 

“But perhaps I may ask the 
nature of this report which has been 
sufficient to damage my character 
so seriously with old friends ? ” 

“ This pretended unconsciousness 
and innocence does not in the least 
impose upon me, sir,” said the 
Colonel, growing angry. “If you 
made a clean breast of it, I might 
be disposed to think better of you.” 

“But Tve nothing to make a 
clean breast of—except that I have 
cared for your niece for more than 
a year, and that if some lying re- 
port is allowed to separate us, a 
cruel injustice will have been done, 
for which you will be responsible, 
and which you may live to repent.” 

“Ts that a threat, sir?” 

“ By no means.” 

“Hem !—it sounded very like 
one.” 

“I suppose I am no longer to be 
believed. But I must again repeat 
my request as to this report. I 
insist upon knowing what I have 
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done that has made me unworthy of 
marrying your niece?” 

“ And I insist upon repeating, 
sir, that you know what you have 
done a great deal better than I can 
tell you,” said the Colonel, purple 
with anger and excitement. he 
truth was that Charlie had always 
been an especial favourite of his 
commanding officer, who had been 
prepared to find him penitent and 
apologetic. His obduracy, however, 
took the somewhat obstinate and 
hasty soldier by surprise, and in- 
creased his severity tenfold. After 
a few remarks of a still more angry 
nature, he took up his hat and pre- 
pared to leave the room. Charlie, 
however, whose. temper was also 
thoroughly aroused, put his back 
against the door. 

“ You mustn’t leave this, sir, till 
you tell me of what I am accused.” 

“ Are you aware of the conse- 
quences of offering violence to your 
commanding officer?” asked the 
Colonel, his voice trembling with 
passion. “Stand back from that 
door, sir, and consider yourself 
under arrest.” 

With a violent effort at self-con- 
trol Chaglie stood aside, and the 
Colonel was free to depart. A 
little touched by the other’s sub- 
mission, he said that as the matter 
between them was of a private 
nature he would withdraw the 
arrest. Then, before leaving the 
room, he placed a letter on the table. 

“As you persist in denying all 
knowledge of your offence,” he said 
bitterly, “this letter will enlighten 
you. Good afternoon.” 

“Does Christine believe—what 
you have to say against me? Has 
she given me up too?” asked 
Charlie. 

“She would scarcely be a true 
woman if she were ready to give 
you up at an hour’s notice. What- 
ever she may try to believe, she has 
friends whose duty it is to shield 
her from the dangers of her tender- 
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hearted inexperience. You shall not 
profit by her faithfulness to a bad 
cause.” 

This was all the information 
vouchsafed to poor Charlie by his 
Colonel. And the only comfort he 
could derive from it was that, how- 
ever willing other people might be 
to condemn him unheard, the person 
he loved most in the world was 
still faithful to him. And his con- 
science to which Colonel Dillon 
had scornfully referred told him if 
he had deserved this confidence in 
the past, the future should only 
confirm the trust. 

This resolution made he took up 
the letter left by the Colonel. It 
was an awkward missive enough, 
and was marked “ Private and Con- 
fidential,” and ran thus :— 


“Harpenden House, 

“ Clamborough, Jan. 20th, 1867. 

“ Sir,—In reply to your favour of 
the 14th inst., I beg to inform you 
that the facts of Miss Violet 
Thompson’s disappearance appear 
in every way to agree with your 
ideas on the subject. On the night 
of the 14th of last month, she dis- 
appeared from this house, having 
been aided in her departure by a 
young pupil of mine, who has been 
severely punished for the part she 
took in the proceeding. On the 
morning of the same day a woman, 
who had always passed as her nurse, 
called on me with a story to the 
effect that Violet was really her own 
child. I endeavoured to induce ber 
to delay the communication till I 
could ascertain from Mr. Prender- 
gast’s family whether her story 
were true or not. This, however, 
I could not prevail on her to agree 
to, so she saw the girl who appeared 
to be convinced of the truth of her 
story,and agreed to accompany her 
to France. I tried to shake this 
resolution, but she refused positively 
any application on her behalf to the 
Prendergast family, and professed 
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herself satisfied with the proofs 
brought forward to me by her alleged 
mother, with whom she said she 
would leave for France next day. 
That night she disappeared, and she 
has never been heard of since. At 
first I imputed her flight to her 
feelings of disgrace at the sudden 
discovery of ber birth. I have 
since seen in her acquiescence in 
the Frenchwoman’s claim, and her 
calm support of it, only the proof 
of her deep cunning. For some 
days past her head had been run- 
ning upon a gentleman she had met 
during a visit to town—the Captain 
Prendergast to whom you allude, 
son to the late Mr. James Prender- 
gast, of Balaclava House, Ratney. 
This young man had paid her marked 
attentions on that occasion, and 
there can be little doubt but that 
Mr. James Prendergast, knowing 
her to be the child of an old friend, 
was pleased at the attachment that 
seemed suddenly to spring up be- 
tween them. I now see reason to 
believe that Captain Prendergast 
was the author of her flight. Yes- 
terday I received a visit from a 
person whose name I should not be 
at liberty to mention even if I knew 
it, whose object was to ascertain 
how matters stood between Miss 
Violet Thompson and this young 
man. I need scarcely say I was 
glad to assist in any way any per- 
sons (except the Frenchwoman) in- 
terested in finding the erring girl. 
From the statements made to me, 
in confidence, by this person, it is 
perfectly plain to me that the young 
lady was abducted from under my 
care by Captain Prendergast, who, 
in addition to any admiration of the 
girl, had, we believe, other strong 
motives for desiring her disappear- 
ance. 

“In conclusion, sir, I need 
scarcely remark upon the pain this 
unfortunate occurrence has caused 
me, or remind you of the injury 
the girl’s flight has been calculated 
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to inflict upon my establishment. 
The good fame of a scholastic 
institution will not bear even a 
breath of doubtful import ; at the 
same time, upheld by a strong 
sense of duty, [ do not shrink from 
giving any information, or assisting 
in any investigation that the un- 
happy event necessitates. Enclos- 
ing a prospectus, and asking pardon 
for mentioning the personal fact 
that I have been at the head of 
this establishment for the last 
twenty years, and during that time 
have ‘enjoyed the confidence of a 
large circle of patrons and friends, 
as well as of the local gentry, 
* I remain, Sir, 
“Very faithfully yours, 

* Hannan SMITH. 

“To Lieut.-Col. Ditton, 
“—th Dragoon Guards.” 


This document was us disquieting 
as it was mysterious. How on 
earth had Colonel Dillon ever 
heard of Violet Thompson? Still 
more strange, how had he become 
acquainted with the address of her 
schoolmistress. Was he generally 
considered the base betrayer of the 
unfortunate young girl whom the 
pre-oceupations of his life had 
rather blotted from his memory ? 
Could it have been through some 
of her school-fellows that the false 
and hateful suspicion harboured 
against him by a gossiping school- 
mistress had come to Colonel 
Dillon’s ears? That the suspicion 
had travelled by some such chan- 
nel he thought certain, but that it 
should have found such ready wel- 
come cut him to the heart. Of 
course he must set to work to 
clear his name at once; but this 
did not seem so easy at first sight. 
He could plead no alibi to the 
charge; unluckily, Violet’s disap- 
pane had occurred just after 
is own father’s death, when he 
was on a short leave of absence, 
arranging his affairs, and spending 
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his time entirely between Bala- 
elava House and London. During 
the week following the 14th of 
December, he had been quite alone 
at home, too. The shock of his 
father’s death had affected his 
mother’s health so much that she 
had te leave at once the house; 
where everything reminded her of 
recent melancholy events. George 
and Mary had gone with her, and 
Charlie had been left alone to do 
business with his father’s solicitors, 
and examine his affairs. 

The only way in which his name 
could be cleared (except by his 
denial of the charge, which seemed 
to have no particular value) was 
apparently by a discovery of Violet, 
and her testimony tiaat he had 
been in no way connected with her 
flight. “But perhaps they won’t 
believe her, even,” he thought bit- 
terly; “but perhaps she may give 
proofs of my innocence. I cer- 
tainly seem to have been very un- 
fortunate in my relations to the 
poor girl. But who can this per- 
son have been whom the old 
schoolmistress talks about so 
guardedly ? Man or woman? The 
latter probably—some distant re- 
lative of the girl’s father, perhaps. 
But how on earth could she say I 
had any motive—much less any 
strong motive—in desiring Miss 
Thomson’s disappearance? There 
is some mystery in this matter, and 
I have not solved even a part of it 
yet. Could my father have had 
any secret views about the girl? 
It would have been only too pos- 
sible, but it is hard to have to sus- 
pect one’s own father, especially 
when he is dead.” 

But not even the wish to let his 
father’s memory rest could drive 
some very disquieting conjectures 
from Charlie’s mind, so deeply had 
he distrusted him in his lifetime. 
Under the circumstances, he thought 
the best thing he could do was to 
conceal nothing from his solicitor, 





who was a personal friend of his 
own, and a man whose opinions 
and character he respected. He 
accordingly wrote to him, mention- 
ing everything he knew of Violet 
Thomson, of his father’s wish that 
he should marry her, and of her 
recent flight. And in his letter he 
enclosed a copy of Mrs, Hannah 
Smith’s. This done, he returned 
the unpleasant document to Colonel 
Dillon, informing him that he had, 
through his lawyer, ordered every 
possible search to be made for the 
missing girl. He had, he added, 
no reason to fear her discovery, 
but most earnestly desired it, as it 
seemed nothing else could clear 
him from a most unfounded accu- 
sation. 

Charlie’s next act was to write 
to Bob Varley and ask the benefit 
of his advice. Bob had seen Mrs. 
Smith’s first letter, and heard 
most of the circumstances of the 
case. He might consequently be 
able to throw some light on the 
matter. 

These measures taken, Charlie 
could only fold his hands and wait 
as patiently as possible for a happy 
turn of the tide. 

Before any change, either for 
better or worse, could come over 
his position, he was called to the 
bedside of his uncle, who was very 
ill. Ever since the unlucky night 
on which he bad ventured out in 
wind and storm to search for Bob 
Varley, he had been unwell. What 
he at first persisted in treating as 
a slight cold, soon grew worse, and 
at last developed into a distinct 
attack of bronchitis. 


CHAPTER XII. 


MISS MEGAW ADVANCES IN HER 
MISSION, 


We must now return for a while 
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to Miss Megaw, whom we last saw 
trying to bear up against the 
heavy blow of Mr. James Prender- 
gast’s sudden death. As has been 
said, no ideas that her enemy was 
standing at tue Bar of an awful 
Tribunal consoled her for his un- 
timely escape from her own obser- 
vation. There were more ideas of 
personal revenge in her pursuit of 
him than she had imagined, and 
these suffered a bitter disappoint- 
ment when death carried off their 
object. But as these thoughts of 
revenge had not reigned alone in 
her mind, when their motive power 
ceased other considerations gra- 
dually filled their place, and urged 
her not to abandon the course she 
had adopted. If Mr. James Pren- 
dergast could not be punished, his 
brother ought to be satisfied by the 
recovery of his lost child; and to 
the missing girl, if she were indeed 
alive, there was due at least one 
serious effort more for her restora- 
tion to her rightful position. 

So, in spite of depression and the 
loss of one strong motive for ac- 
tivity, Miss Megaw did not give up 
her mission, but set herself to 
work out the slight clues she had 
obtained as to Mr. James Prender- 
gast’s movements when he left 
home on those short periodical ex- 
peditions of which not even his 
own family understood the object. 

Slowly and surely she worked 
out these small elues, and traced 
Mr. Prendergast’s footsteps to ° 
Clamborough. Once so far, she 
had little difficulty in making out 
the object of his journeys thither, 
It was to see a young lady, his 
ward in the school, they informed 
her at the hotel where it had been 
his habit to stop, and, as well as the 
waiter could remember, her name 
was Miss Thomson. Violet he 
called her whenever he brought her 
to dine with him at the hotel. At 
the Royal Hotel she also heard of 
a foreign woman, name forgotten, 
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who used to meet Mr. Prendergast 
and Miss Thomson, and sometimes 
Mr. Prendergast alone, at the hotel. 
All this information Miss Megaw 
procured from a talkative waiter, 
whose memory was marvellously 
quickened by half-a-sovereign. 

After obtaining all this useful 
and important information, Miss 
Megaw retired to take her first 
night’s rest in the Royal Hotel. 
The following morning, she decided 
to call at Harpenden House and 
see Violet if possible, and proceed 
cautiously to ascertain whether she 
were really the missing daughter 
of her old friend. What an age 
that night of conjecture and expec- 
tation seemed, Miss Megaw went 
to bed, but could not sleep. She 
seemed to have at last caught the 
thread which would enable her to 
find her way amid the maze of 
Black Jamie’s plots, and the idea 
threw her into a fever of excite- 
ment and expectation. At last, 
tired of tossing restlessly from side 
to side, and of building unsubstan- 
tial edifices of fancy upon the basis 
of the fact she had just discovered, 
she got up, and lighting a candle, 
began a letter to Mr. Prendergast, 
detailing the progress she was 
making. This done, she felt 
calmer, and lying down again, fell 
asleep till morning. 

At half-past ten o’clock she had 
effected an entrance into Harpenden 
House, and learnt Violet’s strange 
story. Not unnaturally, she sus- 
pected Charlie Prendergast of some 
knowledge of his father’s designs, 
the more so when she found he 
knew Violet. To do her justice, 
her conviction that Charlie had 
caused the girl’s flight was in a 
great measure due to the school- 
mistress’s exaggerated statements. 

Like Charlie, but from a very 
different motive, she was evidently 
desirous of finding the girl. Mrs. 
Smith said that Giron, the French- 
woman, was somewhere in London, 
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hunting for her with all her might 
and main, and suggested that Miss 
Megaw should unite with her in the 
search. This Miss Megaw agreed 
to do, and returned without further 
delay to town to try to find Jeanne. 
“She is advertising, herself, in the 
papers,” said Mrs. Smith, as Miss 
Megaw bid her good-bye, “and if 
you advertise for her, you are cer- 
tain to find her at once. Or stay; 
I saw an advertisement of hers in 
the Times some day last week. If 
you go to the address she gave there 
for Violet, you will find her, I have 
no doubt.” 

On her return to town, Miss 
Megaw was not long in finding out 
the advertisement to which Mrs. 
Smith had alluded. Besides its 
heading —* To V. T'.”—its substance 
left no doubt as to its author. It 
was an impassioned appeal to the 
love and duty of a daughter who re- 
fused to satisfy her mother’s prayer. 
It also contained a promise that if 
the girl would yield, things should 
continue as they had been before, 
and the world should remain in 
ignorance of their relationship. 
After which came an address that 
Miss Megaw set out for at once, 
and to her great satisfaction, she 
found “ Madame Giron” at home. 

“Will you tell me all you know 
of the girl who was called Violet 
Thomson,” said Miss Megavw, 
fixing her keen grey eyes upon the 
Frenchwoman, who returned the 
look with a haif defiant glance of 
her glittering black eyes. Miss 
Megaw had begun the interview by 
saying she believed Violet to be in 
some way connected with a matter 
which she had an interest in inves- 
tigating; and she hinted vaguely at 
great advantages that would accrue 
to Madame Giron if she withheld no 
information she could possibly give 
as to the girl’s parentage and his- 
tory. 

“Dieu! There is very little to 
tell,” replied the Frenchwoman, 
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brusquely. “She is the daughter 
of me and of feu mon mari Sebas- 
tien Giron, who was kill at Solfe- 
rino ” 

“ You are certain 

“Who shall be more sure?” 
asked Jeanne, scornfully. ‘“ You, 
perhaps, madame ?” 

“But this is a new story of yours,” 
interrupted Miss Megaw, sternly ; 
“ you will find it more to your inter- 
est to be quite frank and truthful 
with me os 

“What I have say is truth!” 
cried Jeanne, firing up excitedly. 

“ You said formerly that she was 
a ward of Mr. James Prendergast’s, 
and that you were her nurse, and 
now you call her your child—either 
that assertion or your present one 
isalie. How am I to tell which is 
truth and which falsehood ?” 

“ Because I have no longer reason 
not to call her my child—I gain no- 
thing more by that now,” replied 
Jeanne, quite unblushingly; “and 
it is no time but for truth now. I 
am very sick, and shall soon die, and 
I want to see my cherie, and be with 
her,” she added, wearily. 

Miss Megaw was puzzled. The 
woman certainly did look very ill, 
and her longing for her child did 
not seem a feigned sentiment, and 
there was a hungry, unsatisfied look 
in her restless eyes. 

“Do you believe in God?” she 
asked suddenly. 

For a momevt Jeanne seemed 
taken aback by the question ; but 
she soon recovered her composure. 

“Oh, si... .” she answered, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“Then will you place your hand 
on ‘this book, and swear to me that 
what you have just told me is 
true ?” 

“Tf you will,” answered Jeanne, 
with another shrug, and a half-con- 
temptuous smile. Then placing her 
hand on the book, and looking up 
in Miss Megaw’s face defiantly, she 
said slowly, “ What I have say is 
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truth. Violet is the child of me 
and few mon mari Sebastien Giron, 
who was kill at Solferino. He was 
sous-officier of hussars.” 

“That will do,” said Miss Megaw, 
smoothing her forehead with a deep 
sigh, and keeping silence for a few 
minutes. ° 

“ Que vous étes dréle,” said Jeanne, 
watching her; “ What is Violet to 
you, madame ?” 

“Nothing; but the child whom 
Mr. Prendergast really confided to 
your care, and who died, I believe 
you say—lI want to hear of her.”’ 

“ And what you want her for?” 
asked Jeanne, with a cunning look 
in her glancing eves. 

“ That is my affair alone. Is she 
really dead?” asked Miss Megaw, 
struck by the curious expression of 
Jeanne’s face. 

Jeanne made no reply, but 
seemed wrapt in thought. 

** Listen to me,’’ continued Miss 
Megaw, laying her hand on the 
table, and bending forward eagerly, 
“the discovery of that child is of the 
greatest possible importance to me, 
and you shall be paid well if you can 
help me to find her. Don’t commit 
yourself hastily—and above all, 
don’t waste your own precious time 
or mine in inventing lies and sub- 
terfuges—but just think whether 
you can really help me to find that 
child; if you can, you shall be well 
rewarded for the service ; but if the 
child be really dead, say so plainly 
for God’s sake, and you will spare 
me a world of vain hope and sick- 
ening anxiety.” 

For a few moments Jeanne said 
nothing, while the sharp, cunuing 
look of her eyes fixed on Miss 
Megaw grew more and more in- 
tense, till at last she said abruptly,— 

“You are the mother of that 
child, then ?” 

“Tam nothing of the kind,” re- 
plied Miss Megaw, considerably 
astonished ; “perhaps we shall get 
on better if you will only speak of 
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what you know—not of what you 
imagine.” 

“TI know nothing,” said Jeanne, 
sulkily. ‘ There is nothing to make 
such fuss about.” 

Miss Megaw felt that if she were 
to do anything with such a difficult 
person as her visitor, she had better 
abstain as much as possible from 
anything in the shape of roughness 
and severity. 

“If she had been your child, I 
would have liked more to help you,” 
continued Jeanne, a little apologeti- 
cally ; for we then should have both 
the same kind of trouble.” 

“T could not be more anxious to 
find her if she were even my own 
child,” said Miss Megaw, quietly. 
“She was the daughter of a very 
dear friend-——”’ 

“* Why did you not ask Mr. James 
Prendergast about her, then?” 
asked Jeanne; “he would have 
showed you my child, though—Ah ! 
he was one who was not easy to de- 
Oss... 

“As I hinted to you just now,” 
said Miss Megaw, putting it in the 
most delicate manner she could, 
“there are circumstances connected 
with this affair which I cannot men- 
tion at present—later on, I shall be 
glad to give you every expla- 
nation... .” 

“T do not want explanation—I 
want my child,” interrupted Jeanne 
carelessly. “I do not want money 
either; I want Violet only now.” 

“T hope you will find her soon,” 
said Miss Megaw, pursuing her con- 
ciliatory policy, “and I shalt be 
glad to help you by every means in 
my power. In the meantime, I 
hope you will not refuse to assist 
me in my search after information 
about the other child—or, at any 
rate, that you will put me in the 
way of obtaining some proof of her 
death. By doing either one or the 
other, you will be performing a kind 
and profitable action.” 

But Jeanne was not to be caught 
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by soft words; she knew their mar- 
ket value quite as well as Miss 
Megaw, and estimated them just at © 
that low price, and nothing more. 

** What I know or what I do not 
know is my own to give or keep as 
I choose,’ she said, cautiously, 
while Miss Megaw felt something 
like despair creeping over her. “ I 
shall not be trouble long now with 
any of these things. I will find my 
lost child if I can—but I am very 
sick now.... 

“T should have thought it might 
be some satisfaction to you at such 
a time to help others who are in the 
same doubt and distress as your- 
self... .” suggested Miss Megaw. 

“Why you take such interest in 
a child not your own?” asked 
Jeanne, curiously. ‘‘ Who is father 
and mother to this ebild ?” 

“That, I have already told you, I 
cannot say. I shan’t be betraying 
any confidence, however, when I 
tell you that its mother was a 
countrywoman of your own.” 

“That I know,” replied Jeanne, 
cooly. “ When it was bébé, I saw 
that the maman it cried after was 
not English.” 

“For God’s sake, speak out 
plainly, and tell me al] you know!” 
cried Miss Megaw, clasping her 
hands together, while tears of en- 
treaty stood in her eyes, 

“No, no,” replied Jeanne, shak- 
ing her head; “ when I find Violet 
it will be time enough.” 

Miss Megaw began to fancy that 
Jeanne suspected her of knowing 
Violet’s hiding-place, and being 
in some way concerned in her dis- 
appearance. And then it flashed 
across her mind that, perhaps she 
might strike some sort of a bargain 
with the Frenchwoman dependent 
upon the restoration of her child. 

“One moment,” she said, seeing 
that Jeanne was about to propound 
another of her useless questions. 
‘Tt has just occurred to me that we 
might come to some arrangement in 
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this matter that would be for our 
mutual benefit. You have been 
searching for your daughter.” 

“T have search till I ean no 


” 2 
more,” replied Jeanne, despon- 
dently. “My strength is now quite 
gone. Ido not know how I shall 


bring her to me.” 

“Very well,” continued Miss 
Megaw. “Now, suppose that I 
undertake to try to find your daugh- 
ter—I have labour and trouble 
enough already on hands, without 
taking this in addition; but I do 
not care tuo spare myself—if you 
will promise to speak out if I dis- 
cover your daughter’s whereabouts 
for you, I will not leave a stone un- 
turned to discover her.” 

Jeanne made no immediate reply 
to this suggestion, but as her face 
grew less melancholy, Miss Megaw 
guessed that she was giving it her 
favourable consideration. If she 
could have known that what she had 
just proposed was the one thing of 
all others that Jeanne wanted, her 
suspense at that critical moment 
would have been far less distressing. 

“T do not want money,” Jeanne 
was thinking. “I have little use 
for more money than I have—if I 
want ever to meet Violet again I 
must rest and recover strength, or 
rather I must not spend it in ex- 
citement. This woman shall work 
for me. She is eager, she is anxious ; 
what 1 want she will soon know, as 
the price I shall pay for her services 
is good. What is it to me what are 
her secrets, or her motives. They 
are nothing to me—all I ask for is 
my own—my right—my child. If 
she can get me that let her do so, and 
she is welcome to all I can tell her.” 

“If you find Violet,” she said 
aloud, after a few minutes of utter, 
oppressive silence, “ you shall know 
all what I can tell.” 

“Then you have something to 
tell?” said Miss Megaw, making 
one final effort to elicit something 
from Jeanne. 
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“The sooner you bring me Vio- 
let,” said Jeanne, with a sly laugh, 
“the quicker shall you know that.” 

“T will try that it shall be soon.” 

This matter arranged, it only re- 
mained for Jeanne to describe her 
recent efforts to discover Violet, so 
that the same ground might not be 
twice gone over in the search. 
Finally, she gave a very minute des- 
cription of Violet’s personal appear- 
ance. 

This interview, which began so 
unpromisingly, left Miss Megaw in 
a most hopeful humour at its con- 
clusion. On her return home she 
reflected that she had done all that 
could be expected of her own un- 
aided endeavours, and that now or 
never was the time to call in pro- 
fessional assistance to bring her dis- 
coveries to a happy conclusion. She 
accordingly wrote a minute account 
of her interview with Jeanne to Mr. 
Hatchett, and begged him at once 
to institute a vigorous search after 
Violet, and to spare no pains to find 
her. The best detective aid that 
money could procure would be too 
little for the importance of the case. 

On the following morning she 
was startled by a telegram announc- 
ing Mr. Prendergast’s illness, and 
begging her to set out at once for 
Glenriveen. The telegram was from 
Janet, but had been sent by her 
uncle’s direction. The intelligence 
it contained filled Miss Megaw with 
sorrow and dismay. 

“Tt is too hard,” she said to her- 
self, as she sat petrified with trou- 
ble, “ if he should be taken away 
now! Oh, my God! how hard 
seem the things we have to bear in 
Thy world—and how Thou teachest 
us not to measure Thy favour by 
the success Thou aecordest to our 

lans.” 

Then with bowed head and down- 
cast spirit she thought over the 
various disappointments of her life, 
and side by side before her the 


years seemed to stand—each year 
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personified by herself from the time 
she had been a merry child and 
blushing maiden till age and sorrow 
had blanched her hair and furrowed 
her face, and the monotony of a 
colourless existence had communi- 
cated rigidness to her form and 
features; and each year had its 
story to tell as it clasped the hand 
of a sister year ; and as Miss Megaw 
listened to these voices of the past, 
she leaned forward in her chair, and 
buried her face in her hands, and 
bitter tears made their way slowly 
through her thin withered fingers, 
and fell glistening upon the black- 
ness of her dress. Though the eyes 
that shed them have lost their 
brightness and beauty, the tears of 
age are as clear as the crystal dew- 
drops that hang from the eye-lids of 
youth, and they spring from a more 
hopeless anguish. Youth weeps 
for the present—age over the past, 
the present, and the future, too, 
sometimes. 
% * * * * * 

“ How is he ?” Miss Megaw asked 
anxiously of Janet, who met her in 
the hall on her arrival at Glenri- 
veen. 

“He is very ill, indeed, I am 
afraid. He has been looking out 
anxiously for your arrival.” 

“ Shall I go up stairs at once?” 

“TI am afraid you will not find 
him able to speak much,” said 
Janet, leading the way to the sick 
room. “He has scarcely opened 
his lips all day, and seems very 
weak.” 

Mr. Prendergast recognized Miss 
Megaw the moment she drew near 
his bed-side, and returned the pres- 
sure of her hand, retaining his hold 
of it, though after turning an 
anxious glance upon her, he closed 
his eyes, and his painful hoarse 
breathing seemed to grow worse. 

“T should like to see him alone 
for a moment or two,” she whis- 
pered to Janct, who was beside 
her. 
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Janet and a nurse whom Dr. 
Quineen had brought to help her 
inexperience left the room, and 
Miss Megaw, bending over the sick 
nan, whispered,— 

“1 think we are at last upon the 
right track—keep up your courage, 
you have still something to live for, 
my poor friend. Alas! alas! do 
not let me be robbed of the bappi- 
ness of giving you back your daugh- 
ter,” she faltered piteously, while a 
spasm of anguish crossed her face 
as she watched his sufferings. 
“ Press my hand if you hear what I 
Owes es 

With great difficulty Mr. Pren- 
dergast answered her, “ It is too— 
late. I am dying—but you—will 
find—her, if you can—” 

“That I will, so help me God,” 
said Miss Megaw, fervently; then 
falling on her knees, while she still 
clasped his hand, she prayed with 
bitter tears that once again the 
hand of death might be stayed, and 
the sick man’s days prolonged to 
see the end of her labours, which 
she believed was near at hand. 

“ Alas!” she thought, as at last 
she arose from her knees, “why did 
he keep this thing from me for so 
many years? If I had begun to 
search for her sooner, his last years 
might have been comforted by her 
care and affection—and James Pren- 
dergast might not have escaped the 
punishment he deserved at the 
hands of the woman he had wronged. 
Alas, for our weak faith—oh, God! 
it is hard sometimes to say ‘ Thy 
will be done.’ ” 

During the rest of that day Mr. 
Prendergast never spoke. 

“Is there no hope, doctor?” 
asked Miss Megaw, with feverish 
anxiety. 

* None this time, I fear,” an- 
swered Dr. Quineen; his is a 
tough constitution, and he may 
battle for another night or two, 
but the end is certain, I am afraid.” 

On this day of Miss Megaw’s 
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arrival, numbers of the dying man’s 
relations again began to appear at 
Glenriveen, and by the evening of 
the next day almost the same party 
was assembled as by the false alarm 
of the previous October. The 
Indian colonel was the chief excep- 
tion, for he, poor man, had for the 
last three weeks been lying under 
the sod in Lansdowne Cemetery, at 
Bath. The batches of children, 
too, were not quite the same as 
those who had disturbed the quiet 
of the house before, but in their 
manners and customs the new im- 
portations were no improvement 
on the old. Nor were their mothers 
less exacting than of yore—Johnny 
still preferred cream to cod-liver oil; 
the widow again spent a wretched 
sleepless night owing to the cook’s 
obstinate adherence to the use of 
mace; and Doctor Quineen still 
found employment for all the time 
he could spare from his attendance 
on Mr. Prendergast, in ministering 
to the ailments of his relatives, who 
seemed, by some prophetic fore- 
knowledge of the present melan- 
choly time, to have, with one con- 
sent, put off seeing a doctor till its 
arrival. But in spite of all profes- 
sional calls upon him, Doctor 
Quineen managed to see a good 
deal of the well-to-do widow with 
the strongly Protestant sympathies 
whom he had admired so much the 
previous autumn. 

And if, before, Miss Megaw’s 
name and character had been rather 
roughly treated by the assemblage, 
she now received still less mercy at 
their hands. The mildest name by 
which she was commonly known was 
the title“ that woman,” delivered in 
various tones of dislike and suspi- 
cion, according to the ability of the 
speaker ; but often adjectives were 
not wanting which qualified the 
word “ woman” in a very injurious 
way, for their language had strength- 
ened. Into Charlie Prendergast’s 


ears all kinds of suggestions were 
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poured as to the object of her pre- 
sence in the house, and he was 
warmly urged to “make a stand 
against it,” though when he came to 
ask in what way this was to be done, 
his advisers had an unpleasant fash- 
ion of taking refuge in vague gener- 
alities, that left him quite in the 
dark as to what he shoulddo. The 
relations were all on very good 
terms with Charlie, for they thought 
Mr. Prendergast’s undisguised ha- 
tred of his father made it quite. 
certain the young man would inhe- 
rit only a very small share, if any, 
of the half million or so of money. 

Besides, there was a_ strong 
motive for seeking his favour. He 
was touching on a great position; 
even without his uncle’s money he 
would soon be a very rich man, and 
the head of their family. Assuredly 
he was a person for them to make 
friends with. 

But with his friend Bob Varley, 
whom he had summoned to Glen- 
riveen at once’ on his uncle’s 
illness, and who arrived the morning 
after Miss Megaw (such a bad 
friend for him, said his maiden 
aunts) the case was quite different. 
When it came to be generally known 
that Bob had rendered his rich rela- 
tion a service by discovering the 
intended attack upon Glenriveenand 
capturing the daring spirit that was 
to have led it, there had been un- 
easiness and apprebension among 
the kith and kin, and many letters 
had passed to and fro on the sub- 


ject of the awkward occurrence. The 


ill-will which his good service had 
raised up against him only waited 
an opportunity to break forth in a 
storm on his devoted head, nor was 
the opportunity long wanting. As 
soon as it became known that the 
illness which threatened Mr. Pren- 
dergrast’s life was the result of his 
exposure to wind and rain on the 
night of Bob’s release from captiv- 
ity, the outcry against him began. 
Naturally enough he was very 
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much distressed that Mr. Prender- 
gast’s life was in danger in conse- 
quence of exertions made on his 
own behalf, but he was not aware 
he had done anything to deserve 
such odium as the circumstance 
seemed to have brought upon him. 
The most harshly worded compari- 
sons were made between the value 
of the life of a ‘“‘young scamp”’ and 
that of the “ poor dear, dear good 
man” whose inexplicable benevo- 
lence to the unworthy had cost him 
so dear. Some of the widows won- 
dered how Varley could have the 
presumption to come to the house 
and face so many people whom his 
“mad escapade,” as they called his 
capture of the Fenians, had plunged 
into grief and anxiety. One ortwo 
went so far as to say they were 
obliged to go away whenever he 
came near them, so uncontrollable 
was the resentment they felt against 
him for having caused so much mis- 
chief. And so many stings and 
stabs did the young man suffer-that 
he had many times to ask himself 
had he really wittingly tried to en- 
danger Mr. Prendergast’s life, and 
were all these people, as they pro- 
tested, really so heart-broken at the 
poor—or rather rich old man’s peril. 
Of all the relations, Aunt Mary 
Prendergast expressed the most 
open and deadly resentment against 
the young man. 

“To think,” she said to Janet, 
wiping her eyes—which as far as 
Janet could see in no wise needed 
the attention, “of his precious, 
precious life being lost by his hunt- 
ing after that fly-away young man ; 
a creature whom nobody in the 
world would have missed if he had 
been lost ten times over.” 

“ How can you possibly tell who 
would or who would not miss him, 
Aunt Mary?” asked Janet colour- 
ing with indignation. 

“T know that no one ought to 
miss him,” said Miss Mary Pren- 
dergast, with a toss of her head and 
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a glance that Janet quite under- 
stood. “ And I consider that any 
one who puts his temporary exist- 
ence into comparison with my 
brother's precious life is guilty of— 
of the greatest presumption.” 

“T think it was you that com- 
pared them, I didnot,” replied Janet. 

“How my poor brother could be 
so infatuated as to interest himself 
in the silly affair,” pursued Aunt 
Mary, pretending not to have heard 
Janet’s last remark, “is more than 
I can understand. He should have 
known that ‘what is good-for- 
nothing comes to no harm.’ ” 

“ He certainly did not think Bob 
good-for-nothing,” asserted Janet, 
with flashing eyes; “ perhaps for 
that reason he believed it possible 
for him to come toharm.” *® 

“It seems to me that you make 
your uncle a very poor return for 
all his goodness to you,” cried 
Aunt Mary, losing her temper at 
the nimbleness of Janet’s tongue ; 
“IT should have thought that after 
living under his roof and receiving 
so many favours from him, you 
might have shown better taste than 
to take upon yourself the task of 
defending a young man whom I 
shall never be able to think of ex- 
cept as his murderer—yes, I stick 
to my assertion—morally his mur- 
derer.”’ 

Though Janet’s wrath was at 
boiling point, she did not dare, 
knowing the length and bitterness 
of her aunt’s tongue, to carry her 
defence of Bob any further, and 
Aunt Mary retired from the discus- 
sion with all the feelings of a 
victor. 

But Bob was not the only person 
whose position was uncomfortable 
in the house at this time. For some 
reason or other the chief authority 
in the place for the moment, the 
mysterious woman who ruled in the 
sick man’s room adopted towards 
the heir to Glenriveen a manner 


that was little short of hostile. 
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How all the party in the house 
yielded submission to Miss Megaw 
so tamely, is perhaps to be ex- 
plained only by the fact that their 
conduct, such as it was, was their 
“best behaviour.” None of them 
wished to risk Mr. Prendergast’s 
displeasure, even though he seemed 
in extremis, for they had _ before 
them the disquieting—or rather 
the quieting and controlling recol- 
lection of his former marvellous 
recovery, which restrained them 
from any overt acts of rebellion 
that might prejudice their chances 
should Mr. Prendergast again es- 
cape the jaws of death. So, though 
they certainly bated her more than 
ever, and, behind her back, put no 
limit to their abuse of her and de- 
famation of her character, before 
her face only their looks betrayed 
the rebellion of their hearts. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
‘““OFT EXPECTATION FAILS.” 


On the morning of the third day of 
Miss Megaw’s stay at Glenriveen, 
Mr. Prendergast’s condition had 
undergone a great change for the 
worse, and Dr. Quineen, in reply 
to numerous inquiries, declared it 
to be his opinion that his patient 
would scarcely live through the day. 
Dr. Quineen rather lost his temper 
at the number of times he was 
asked how long he expected Mr. 
Prendergast to last. 

“My gracious, ma’am,” he re- 
plied to one widow (an enemy of 
the lady to whom his own attentions 
were paid), “1m not killing him— 
I really can’t say what time he'll 
die to the minute.” 

Nevertheless, it was known that 
the doctor thought the end very 
near, and a strange hush in conse- 
quence fell upon the household—a 
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bush in which there was neither 
calm nor rest—only the anxious 
silence of expectation. 

By the afternoon Mr. Prender- 
gast’s state was perfectly hopeless. 
He was unconscious and sinking 
fast, and Miss Megaw’s eyes were 
re with weeping—hers were not 
the only red eyes to be seen in the 
house ; but while pocket handker- 
chiefs were waving in every direc- 
tion, and deliquescent sounds were 
those most commonly heard, not 
one heart under the roof of Glen- 
riveen ached as hers did. While, 
with trembling fingers, she was 
smoothing the sick man’s pillow, 
Charlie was talking to Janet in the 
drawing-room. 

“T cannot make her out,” he 
said ; “these women all abuse her 
frightfully, but I declare I never 
saw any one so gentle and devoted 
to a sick man in my life. And 
there can be no doubt about the 
sincerity of her grief. I wish she 
wouldn’t keep me at arm’s length 
so.” 

“T spoke to her about an hour 
ago,” said Janet, “ and told her how 
sorry I was for poor uncle, and for 
her trouble.” 

“ Did she say anything ?” 

“ Yes; she cried a great deal, and 
said she had known him very well 
once upon a time, very long ago, 
and that he was the only friend she 
had left in the world, and she hoped 
she might soon follow bim.” 

Again the relations stood beside 
Mr. Prendergast’s bed to bid him 
farewell, and though weaker even 
than on the last occasion when they 
passed slowly before him, he was 
able to recognize each one of them. 
At first they seemed inclined to 
crowd into the room all in a body, 
but Dr. Quineen and Charlie soon 
put some regularity into the order 
of their going. 

It was a painful and humiliating 
spectacle, this parade before a dying 
man’s bed, thought Charlie, as he 
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watched it from a little distance, 
and he could only hope that in his 
dying hour his uncle might be more 
indifferent to such unpleasant dis- 
plays of human nature than he had 

een during his years of health, if 
report spoke truly. The widows 
approached the bed with clasped 
hands, and red, swollen eyes, and 
one of them—the doctor’s friend— 
showed symptoms of hysteria, and 
had to be removed with uncere- 
monious haste. Men came in with 
drooped heads, and stealthy tread, 
and muttered a few words of regret 
at the sight of their prostrate kins- 
man. And Aunt Mary Prendergast, 
standing at the head of the bed, 
bestowed pitying glances on its 
occupant, and hurled looks of dis- 
trust and defiance at Miss Megaw 
with about equal liberality. Nor 
did the expression of her counten- 
ance sweeten when, the procession 
over, and the door closed, Miss 
Megaw approached the bed, and 
seemingly forgetful of everyone and 
everything except the dying man, 
took his hand in hers. 

“God bless you, Martha,” he 
said with difficulty, pressing her 
hand, and turning his head a little 
to look at her. 

She could not speak immediately, 
but as soon as she recovered her 
self-command, she told him to be of 
good courage, and that she trusted 
they would soon meet again to part 
no more. “I have long ceased to 
look for happiness here below,” 
she said, “and in rash hours of 
gloom I have prayed restlessly that 
my time might be shortened—I 
shall need to utter that prayer no 
more. I feel I shall follow you 
soon, but not till my work is done, 
I pray God.” 

Those were the last words spoken 


aloud in the room till death entered. 


it, and Mr. Prendergast’s eyes closed 
for ever in the long sleep that falls 
with irresistible power alike on the 
wakeful and the weary, on those 
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who think their day not yet half 





spent, and on tired mortals who 
have no desire to fight against the 
heavy influences of night. 

¥ * * * 

“You ought to send her away, 
Charles,”’ asserted Aunt Mary Pren- 
dergast to her nephew, three hours 
after his uncle’s death; “ her pres- 
ence here has now become a scandal 
—it is an insult to us. And I 
declare if you don’t take your 
proper place, and assert yourself by 
ordering her off, I shall have to 
speak to her myself.” 

“I hope you will not,” said 
Charlie, significantly. 

“Why not?” asked his aunt 
tartly. ° 

“Because if you do you will 
oblige me to say that you did so 
solely upon your own responsibility, 
and without authority of any kind, 
As far as I am concerned, I wish 
her to remain here as long as she 
likes.” 

‘Perhaps she’ll oblige you by 
keeping you company for ever,” 
remarked Aunt Mary, sarcastically. 
“ She seems to know her way about 
here pretty well. I remember last 
October your father replied to me, 
when I wrote to him on the subject, 
that he considered her presence 
here a most unheard of and scan- 
dalous thing.” 

To the latter part of this remark 
Charlie had nothing to reply, or 
rather nothing that he considered it 
right to say. 

“If she shows any signs of taking 
up her permanent abode here, I 
think I am quite capable of prevent- 
ing her from doing 80,” he said 
firmly, “ but for the present I dis- 
tinctly wish her not to be interfered 
with. And if any people feel the 
scandal of her presence too much 
for their purity, it is very easy for 
them to avoid it.” 

Having failed in her attempt at 
dictation, Aunt Mary tried the effect 
of violence, Burying her face in 
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her pocket handkerchief and giving 
way to her feelings, she declared 
with many sobs and groans that he 
was unnatural and unkind, and 
wanted to turn her out of the house. 
And mingled with repetitions of this 
assertion, came lamentations to the 
effect that things would be very 
different for her “now that her 
poor brother was gone.” 

“T don’t want to turn any one 
out,” said Charlie, disconcerted by 
this storm of emotion; “ you want 
me to do to another person what 
you complain of yourself. I know 
if-this row goes on I’ll leave the 
house, and then you may just fight 
it out among yourselves.” 

Luckily, the noise of Aunt Mary’s 
snuffies and sobs prevented her from 
hearing this very weak threat of 
Charlie’s, so no harm was done by 
it. Failing to dislodge Miss Megaw 
by menaces and tears, she retired, 
still weeping, from the scene, and for 
half an hour declaimed to the widows 
on the subject of Charlie’s undutiful 
and violent behaviour towards her. 
After which she roamed about the 
house in search of Miss Megaw, 
whom, however, she was not suc- 
cessful in finding. 

After Mr. Prendergast’s death 
Miss Megaw retired to her own 
room, and was no more seen that 
evening. Janet sent some dinner 
up to her, but the food went down- 
stairs again untouched, much to the 
surprise of the servants, who con- 
sidered grief must be a very hungry 
mood, to judge by the performances 
of most of the household. The 
number of cups of tea and glasses 
of sherry required by the relations, 
both before and after dinner, was 
something astonishing, and calcu- 
lated to impress outsiders with a 
very distinct idea of the mental 
exhaustion which required so much 
restorative treatment. 

Next morning the ladies of the 
household were holding an indig- 
nation meeting in the drawing-room, 
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before proceeding to breakfast, and 
the momentous question, was Miss 
Megaw to be tolerated at that meal, 
or would it nbdt be better for the 
persons now present to rise en masse 
and leave the table on her appear- 
ance, was being hotly argued, when 
Janet’s entrance put a check upon 
the discussion. Janet wasa “snake 
in the grass,” in family matters, but 
what squashed the Megaw contro- 
versy utterly, was Charlie’s appear- 
ance a few seconds later. 

“Ts Miss Megaw downstairs 
yet?” he asked, looking round. 
He had a letter for her in his hand. 
“Tf she isn’t, will you send this up 
to her room, Janet? ” 

“She is gone away,” replied 
Janet, while all the relations looked 
at one another. 

“ Gone?” exclaimed Charlie. 

“Yes; she left at eight o'clock 
this morning.” 

“ Has she left any address ?”’ 

“She is gone to the hotel at 
Rathmellick.” 

“Oh; an orderly is going in to 
Rathmellick in half an hour. He 
can take the letter to her.” 

It was quite true. Once the 
house had ceased to be Mr. Prender- 
gast’s, Miss Megaw would no longer 
eat or drink under its roof. She 
would have preferred to leave the 
previous night, but she had no 
means of satisfying her inclination. 
At eight o’clock the next morning, 
however, she was gone from Glen- 
riveen, and on receipt of the letter 
forwarded to her by Charlie, she 
made arrangements for starting for 
London at once. 

It soon became known at Glen- 
riveen that Miss Megaw’s stay at 
the hotel in Rathmellick had only 
lasted a few hours, and that she had 
left Ireland. 

“ Now, what does that mean?” 
asked Aunt Mary Prendergast, 
mysteriously raising her fore-finger 
to her chin. “ Does it signify that 
we have been alarming ourselves 
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with false fears, and that she has no 
expectations? Or does it simply 
show her so confident in her expec- 
tations that, as the poor dear de- 
parted one can no longer notice 
omissions of attention, she thinks it 
unnecessary to trouble herself by 
being present at his obsequies ? ” 

“J—think, she was afraid of 
facing us,’ suggested a younger 
sister of Aunt Mary’s. 

“ Afraid!’ repeated Aunt Mary, 
scornfully, “much she cares for any 
of us, or she would never have dared 
to thrust us aside as she has done— 
thwarting and wounding our natural 
affection for the best of brothers— 
I declare, when I come to think 
over it now, I can’t understand 
how we put up with her, and I 
declare I shall reproach myself to 
my dying day with my weakness in 
not opposing her more vigorously. 
But the truth is, one doesn’t know 
how to act in such cases. Non- 
assertion of oneself has become one’s 
second nature, and to put oneself 


forward seems an odious thing . .” 

“T expect she’s only gone fora 
day or two,” said one of the widows, 
‘depend upon it she’ll be back for 


the funeral—see if she doesn’t. 
Trust her not to lose any oppor- 
tunity of parading her very strange 
devotion to our deceased relative.” 

But, discuss it as they might, 
there was no possibility of deciding 
the point in dispute, till the drawers 
and strong boxes, now sealed up, 
should be opened after the funeral, 
and Mr. Prendergast’s last will and 
testament be made public; and till 
the day fixed for the performance 
of the last sad rites, they had to 
bear their impatience and anxiety 
as best they could. 

At last the appointed morning 
came—so damp, dark, and drizzly a 
morning that many a relative was 
induced with upturned eyes to re- 
peat the comforting doggrel of 
“Happy the corpse whom the rain 
weeps on.” And as time advanced 
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to the hour at which the melancholy 
procession was to leave Glenriveen, 
the drizzle became a down-pour, 
and with monotonous splash the 
heavy rain fell upon the soaked 
earth. 

The mournful ceremony over, the 
large number of people who had 
assembled to pay the last marks of 
respect to Mr. Prendergast dis- 
persed in various directions, while 
those who fancied themselves con- 
cerned in the dead man’s will, re- 
turned to Glenriveen to hear it read 
by Mr, Hatchett. 

The first clause of the document 
produced no stiramong the audience. 
Jt merely mentioned the fact that 
house and lands of Glenriveen, to- 
gether with the townlands of .... 
here came a string of Irish names— 
passed by law of entail into the pos- 
session of his nephew, Charles Pren- 
dergast, eldest son of his brother, 
James Prendergast, deceased. The 
will bore date January the 10th of 
the current year. 

Very different, however, was the 
effect of the second clause. It began 
by a bequest to Charlie of all the 
personal property of the deceased, 
and the pictures, furniture, &c., of 
Glenriveen, with the exception of 
some articles which were to be given 
to “my wife Antoinette Prender- 
gast, formerly Antoinette Bertin, 
of Versailles.” 

A thrill ran through the assem- 
blage as Mr. Hatchett read these 
words in a slow, monotonous tone of 
voice. The men frowned, the 
women quivered, rustled their 
dresses and grew red, and a mut- 
tered exclamation or two could not 
be suppressed. Aunt Mary was in 
an agony of fear that Miss Megaw 
was the perfidious wretch of a 
woman who had dared to marry 
her brother, and somewhat similar 
thoughts occupied the minds of the 
rest of the male and female rela- 
tions. Charlie alone sat unmoved 
with his eyes on the ground. He 
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was rather pale and seemed to be 
thinking deeply, but he made no 
gesture of astonishment or dis- 
approbation during the whole read- 
ing of the will. 

“It is plain enough now why she 
has kept away to-day,” whispered 
Aunt Mary to a widow who sat 
beside her. - “ The odious wretch— 
the wicked, scheming viper—oh ! ”’ 

After pausing a few moments to 
let the startling fact of Mr. Pren- 
dergast’s marriage sink into the 
minds of his hearers, Mr. Hatchett 
continued his reading. 

The third clause of the will pro- 
duced a sensation very little inferior 
tothat created by the second; strip- 
ped of its legal verbiage, it announced 
the fact that Mr. Prendergast be- 
queathed four hundred thousand 
pounds to his daughter, who, he 
stated, had been missing for the last 
twenty years. Should she be dis- 
covered any time within the next 
fifteen years, for ten years after the 
date of that discovery she would 
receive only the interest of the 
money; after the expiration of ten 
years, however, interest and prin- 
cipal were to be at her own disposal. 
Should she not be discovered during 
the next fifteen years, the four hun- 
dred thousand pounds were to pass 
into Charlie Prendergast’s pos- 
session, on condition of his laying 
a charge of six thousand pounds a 
year on the pons for her benefit, 
should she be found at any future 
time. The interest of the four 
hundred thousand pounds was to be 
expended meanwhile in efforts for 
her discovery to be made by Mr. 
Hatchett, under the directions of 
trustees, to whom he would be re- 
sponsible for its proper application. 
And any sums of interest not 
required for the above-mentioned 
purpose were to be added to the 
principal. 

“She must be the wife,” thought 
Aunt Mary, who was now in one 
glow of angry heat from head to 
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foot. ‘He has not mentioned her 
name as yet even—her name, for- 
sooth ! doesn’t it sound like a sham 
make-up thing—but we'll have x 
lawsuit—this is all a conspiracy— 
they were never married I'll swear 
—she worked upon his feelings last 
autumn. Oh, why, why, didn’t we 
set upon her then, as we ought to 
have done?” 

Again Aunt Mary’s reflections 
were cut short by Mr. Hatchett, 
and her self reproaches were fcr- 
gotten as she listened to a list of 
smaller bequests. To Janet eight 
thousand pounds were bequeathed, 
on condition of her marrying Bob 
Varley, who was also a legatee to a 
smallamount. ‘“ Aye, you may welb 
grow red—don’t pretend to look 
surprised though, you artful bad 
young man,” said Aunt Mary to 
herself, as she shot a furious glance 
at the unconscious and rather con- 
fused Bob. Then came ten thousand 
pounds to Donald Prendergast. A 
thousand pounds to ten Irish 
charities. Ten thousand pounds to 
“my much loved and valued friend 
Miss Martha Stanley, otherwise 
Megaw.” 

“Then she isn’t the wife,’ 
groaned Aunt Mary, half aloud, 
while she was biting her nails with 
angry excitement. The net was 
nearly drawn in, and as yet it had 
yielded nothing to her, though 
others had taken plenty out of it. 
Nor was she alone in her dismay ; 
around her on every side were faces 
as flushed and disappointed as her 
own. 

Then Mr. Hatchett read out a 
list of minor legacies and pensions 
to servants and labourers on the 
estate ; and last of all came a bitter, 
cutting paragraph, that added insult 
to the injury of the previous ones. 

“ Finally, I bequeath to each of 
such of my relations as may be n 
the house at the time of my death, 
and who are not included in the 
foregoing legacies, the sum of ten 
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pounds sterling, in consideration of 
their travelling expenses to and 
from Glenriveen.” 

An awful silence followed this 
direful ending to the most heartless 
and unnatural document ever drawn 
up by lawyer or signed by a witness. 
A silence as eloquent as the looks 
of anger and disgust, that seemed 
all to centre on Mr. Hatchett as 
the direct impersonation of the dead 
man’s malice. 

But such a silence—so thrilling 
and heart-binding, could not last 
long, and Aunt Mary, who had suf- 
fered most during the reading of 
the will, was the first to openly 
express her opinion of it and its 
author. 

“It is only just what I expected,” 
she said, rising slowly from her 
chair with awful solemnity, and 
shaking the dust out of the folds 
of her black gown—a figurative 
gesture of the most awful signifi- 
cance, “and my only hope is that 
it will not be counted against him 
where he has gone.” 

This pious wish found an echo in 
many tongues, whatever the hearts 
of the disappointed thought. To 
judge by the conversation of the 
relations as they left the room to 
Charlie and Mr. Hatchett, so des- 
pondent and non-expectant a party 
had never before assembled to hear 
a will read. 

“ Let no one say I ever expected 
anything,” said Aunt Mary, a few 

hours later, as she sat on her trunk 
in her bed-room, surrounded by a 
aumber of sympathizing connec- 
tions. ‘“ Once my eyes had rested 
on the face of that woman Stanley— 
otherwise Megaw —I knew that 
natural brotherly love and duty 
would be stifled within my poor 
brother’s breast, and stifled I have 
found them. “The moment I saw 
the artful tears and the despotic 
rule of that woman over him, I 
knew how little I was to expect, 
and littleI have found. But I hope 
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it will be remembered that, even 
with the knowledge of the wrong 
he meditated against me, I con- 
tinued to do my duty towards 
Alexander, and by my presence in 
this house, I protested against the 
shameless conduct of that woman 
who has so disgracefully worked 
upon his mind—by terrorism no 
doubt of which it makes my heart 
bleed to think—and resisted her 
tyranny as far asI could. Of the 
other melancholy disclosures of the 
morning—of his wife and child—I 
must be silent. They are things as 
to which shame closes my lips, but 
I think the more on that account. 
But let no one imagine I blame 
him,” she cried, looking fiercely 
around, “he is the unhappy victim 
whom designing creatures have led 
astray, for their own wicked ends. 
I only pray he may be forgiven for 
the pain and wrong strangers have 
made him inflict on his own. It is 
easily guessed whom we have to 
thank for that disgraceful ending to 
an iniquitous will.” 

Aunt Mary rose above herself as 
she finished this speech. Raising 
one hand while shestill sat rigidly up- 
right upon her trunk, she exclaimed, 
“ but let no one say I complain— 
let no one accuse me of murmur- 
ing—all feelings of personal injury 
are lost in deep pity for my poor 
brother, and resentment against 
those who made him their tool.” 

After the blow of the will, most 
of the relations left Glenriveen in 
the first flush of their anger. Some, 
however, were so “ prostrated” by 
its contents, that they had to allow 
themselves twenty-four hours’ rest 
before moving. At once, on his 
Uncle’s death, Charlie had sent in 
his papers to his Colonel, and ob- 
tained leave of absence, after which 
he took up his abode at Glenriveen, 
where his mother joined him the 
evening after the funeral. Matters 
were still in the same unsatisfactory 
condition between him and Colonel 
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Dillon, but his solicitor, who suc- 
ceeded Messrs. Hatchett and Hogg, 
in the position of legal advisers for 
the Glenriveen property, had in- 
structions to spare no money in 
searching for Violet Thomson. 

Other people, however, had been 
so busy seeking for the girl, and 
had spent so much money, and em- 
ployed so much adroitness in the 
work, that she was soon found. 
Advertisements, that were little 
else but traps, had been inserted in 
some papers, and the very scanty 
information as to the direction of 
her flight, which was all that could 
be procured, was made the most of, 
and Miss Megaw soon knew that 
she had fled to London, and placed 
herself under the protection of a 
married school-fellow, who had pro- 
cured her, after a little time, a 
situation as governess, in her neigh- 
bourhood. 

Violet once discovered, Miss 
Megaw hesitated to denounce her 
hiding-place to her mother. Mr. 
Hatchett, who had come to town to 
superintend personally the present 
delicate moves in the game, could 
not understand such weakness. 
Knowing Miss Megaw’s feverish 
anxiety to attain her object, he was 
the more surprised at her reluctance 
to sacrifice Violet for the sake of 
its attainment. Contrary to his 
advice, and in spite of his indignant 
remonstrances, she insisted upon 
obtaining the girl’s consent before 
delivering her up to Jeanne. 

To Violet she accordingly went, 
and. in a few words explained her 
errand. To her surprise the girl 
seemed not to dread a meeting with 
her mother. She was no longer 
the bright-eyed merry girl whose 
childish garrulity had amused 
Charlie. Her eyes were sunken, 
and glowed with a strange yearning 
intensity that was pitiful to see. 
Her face and hands were thin, 
almost to emaciation, and she was 
very pale. 
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“You say it will do great good 
if I consent to see my mother?” 
she said, languidly. ‘ Let her come 
then, and look at what she has 
brought me to by her deceitfulness. 
I am dying—dying fast, of what 
some people say has never been— 
of a broken heart.” 

“T cannot urge you to see her,” 
replied Miss Megaw, much moved 
by the girl’s words and appearance, 
“T can only tell you she has in- 
formation which it is a great wrong 
to keep back, and the price she 
has put upon it is your discovery . . 
1 have found you, but cannot betray 


“Send her to me, I will see her. 
What is this information about ?” 

Though Miss Megaw had not yet 
found out whether Charlie Prender- 
gast had had any part in Violet’s 
disappearance, she remembered the 
girl’s alleged tenderness for him, 
and carefully abstained from giving 
her any clue to the nature of the 
revelations Jeanne was expected to 
make. 

“Tt concerns the child, in whose 
place she put you. It is most im- 
portant we should know whether 
that child lived or died.” 

“In that case there can be no 
doubt but that I ought to let her see 
me,” said Violet, “ it will be but a 
small atonement for the wrong she 
has done.” 

“The sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children—in your 
case the sentence seems a hard one 
to bear; where the children are evil 
like their fathers, we can see its 
justice.” 

“ Let me know when I am to 
expect my mother—don’t be afraid 
I shall run away from her again. I 
know too well that I shall soon be 
beyond her power for ever.” 

“ T shall not go to her before to- 
morrow morning. I hope it wilk 
not do you much harm seeing her 
—I think you will find her softened 
and humbler—she has suffered I 
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am eure in her own way, though 
one cannot pity her much.” 

“Let her come. I am glad to 
think any good can result from our 
meeting,’ said Violet, wearily, as 
Miss Megaw withdrew. 

Next morning Miss Megaw called 
on Jeanne, and asked for the in- 
formation as to which they had 
bargained before. 

**You have find Violet then ?” 
inguired Jeanne, satirically. Miss 
Megaw’s care-worn face and anxious 
expression seemed to her an augury 
of ill-success. “You only waste 
time coming to me without her. 
I tell you nothing—absolutely 
nothing, without you find my child.” 

“ Don’t jump at conclusions,” said 
Miss Megaw, calmly. “It will be 
time enough for you to refuse to 
tell me anything when you are 
quite sure I have nothing that I 
might tell you.” 

“If you know anything, tell 
then,” said Jeanne, impatiently. 

“Not so fast,” replied Miss 
Megaw, “I think it will be better 
for you to speak first.” 

“Very good,” laughed Jeanne, in 
her coarse masculine fashion, “ and 
then you tell me nothing—I am not 
fool, Miss Megaw, I can tell you 
that much.” 

“You will be a great fool if you 
don’t take care, I tell you that here, 
in my hand, on this piece of paper, 
I have your daughter’s address. 
Shall I describe her to you? She 
has dark hair and eyes, she is small 
and graceful, and her voice is low 
and soft—is that she ?” : 

Jeanne was strongly moved by 
this description. 

“You have seen her—have you 
seen her? Is she here ?’’ she cried, 
starting up eagerly from her chair, 
“Let me see her, and I shall 
believe.” 

“You must believe without seeing 
her,” said Miss Megaw, firmly, 
and the Jonger you delay telling me 
what I require to know, the longer 


it will be before you can go to your 
daughter. Another word, too, if you 
do not tell me what I want to 
know - 

“T will tell as soon as you give 
me her address,” said Jeanne, look- 
ing at Miss Megaw out of the corner 
of her eyes in a shifty fashion that 
would have been the reverse of re- 
assuring had Miss Megaw got a less 
secure hold over her. 

“That is not just,” said Jeanne, 
in reply to a fresh declaration of 
Miss Megaw’s, that the address 
would only be given up on her 
telling all she knew about the other 
child. All this fencing of Jeanne’s 
began to make Miss Megaw’s heart 
sink, she thought it meant that the 
woman had nothing to tell, and was 
trying simply to find out Violet’s 
address without letting the empti- 
ness of her own hands be discovered. 
Miss Megaw had one good card in 
reserve, however, but she would not 
play it unless it became necessary 
to do so. 

“T consider it just, so you must 
make up your mind whether you 
will fall in with my desires or see 
me throw this paper into the fire.” 

“Oh, I am not so much your 
servant,” said Jeanne, putting one 
arm a-kimbo, and swinging herself 
from side to side. ‘“ Perhaps, as 
you found her so easily, I find her 
too.” 

“No, you won't,” said Miss 
Megaw, bending forwards and speak- 
ing very emphatically, “she is not 
anxious to see you, you know. One 
word from me would be enough to 
prevent you from ever seeing her. 
Now, Jeanne Giron, do you still 
persist in refusing to tell me what 
I want to know.” 

This was Miss Megaw’s last card 
and she was not mistaken as to its 
value. The look of alarm that 
crossed Jeanne’s face, made it 
certain that if she could tell any- 
thing, the story would soon be forth- 
coming. 
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« What I tell you is worth much ?” 
asked Jeanne. 

“T am giving much for it,” said 
Miss Megaw, quietly. 

“To me, perhaps, but it cost you 
little.” 

“That is my affair. Perhaps I 
am aiso right in thinking that it 
will not cost you much to tell me 
what I am,” getting rather tired of 
waiting to hear. ‘Come,” she said 
decisively, “I will wait no longer. 
Into the fire this paper goes if you 
don’t speak at once, and then, I can 
tell you, it will be a long day before 
you see your daughter again.” 

“ Come close, then,” said Jeanne, 
“and I will tell you all what I know. 
I, too, am tired. But if, after I have 
spoke, you give me not her address 
—the true one—I think—I think I 
shall kill you.” And to do her 
justice, she looked quite capable of 
executing herthreat. Miss Megaw, 
however, was not alarmed, and 
moving her chair closer to the 
Frenchwoman’s, she disposed herself 
to listen quietly to her disclosures. 

For a good hour they spoke 
together—for, after a short time, it 
became a matter of question and 
answer more than a plain recital ; 
and Miss Megaw took many notes 
of names and places. 

When, at last, the interview was 
over, Miss Megaw’s eyes were 
gleaming with anticipations of 
triumph, and Jeanne had received 
into her bosom the slip of paper 
she coveted so much. 

* J shall start for France at once,” 
said Miss Megaw. “ You will pro- 
bably hear from me again.—This 
address will find me any time. Mr. 
Hatchett will forward any letters 
to me. Mind you do not change 

our address without letting me 

ow.” 

Ten minutes after she was rid of 
her visitor, Jeanne set out for the 
address at which she was to find 
Violet. Her heart was beating 
violently, and the moments seemed 
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hours, so slowly did they pass in 
her eager expectation. 

She was shown into a room, and 
told that Violet would come to her 
a. She could not stay still, 

ut walked restlessly backwards and 
forwards, 

“Mon Dieu—Mon Dieu—how I 
long to see her,” she kept mutter- 
ing to herself, in her almost in- 
tolerable impatience. 

At last the door opened slowly, 
and Violet, ghastly pale and trem- 
bling from head to foot, advanced a 
few steps to meet her. Jeanne, how- 
ever, was rooted to the spot where 
she stood. Was this her pretty 
Violet ? Was this the merry girl >— 
no, this white face, this thin figure 
was some stranger—it was not her 
Violet who was looking at her so 
strangely and so terribly. 

With a bitter cry of pain, the 
Frenchwoman at last sprang for- 
ward, and flung her arms around 
the immovable girl. With nervous 
force she drew her to a sofa, and 
kneeling before her, prayed abjectly 
for forgiveness for the lie she had 
made her own and her child’s life. 

“It was because I loved you so 
much—you were so sweet—so 
pretty—I thought it no harm—it 
was no harm—only that you have 
feel it so,” sobbed the distracted 
woman. “Forgive me Violet, or 
I die at your feet... Say you 
forgive me—only that, my child— 
I pray you say you forgive .. .” 

“TI forgive you—with all my 
heart,” said Violet, gently. She 
was going to add something more, 
but a violent fit of coughing inter- 
rupted her. As if worn out by this, 
she rested her head on Jeanne’s 
shoulder. For a few minutes 
neither of them moved. Jeanne 
was unwilling to breath almost, lest 
she should disturb Violet. It was 
such sweet happiness at last, to feel 
the dear one nestling close to her. 

But as the minutes passed, 
Violet’s quietness grew strange. 
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Once only Jeanne had heard her Then, in a sharp instant of anguish, 
sigh. At last she bent down, and she saw what this stillness, was. 
tried to raise the drooped head. Violet’s rest was the sleep of Death. 


THE SOUL'S QUESTIONINGS. 


By Lapy WILDpE. 


Tue cry of a bitter despair goeth up through the darkness of night, 

A cry as from foundering ships struck down by the storm-wind's might, 

A cry from the souls of the death-stricken passing from life and light. 

Tell us, they say, in their anguish through the mist of their blinding tears, 
Why this doom on the race of the human must come with the coming years P ° 
This doom of Death on the living, this cruel, remorseless Death, 

Freezing the warm life-current with the blast of his icy breath, 

Till the heart of the bravest faints with presage of peril and pain 

As a flag from the mast droops low when the clouds are heavy with rain ? 
Tell us, O! mystic life-giver from the heights of thy shrouded throne, 

Why the light must die from our eyes, our laughter be changed to a groan, 
And the spirit be crushed and broken, ere the task thou hast given is done? 


Tell us, O! Fate the death-bringer, whither, 0! whither are we 
Drifting away on the waters of this desolate lonely sea 

Out to the fathomless gulf of Death’s dark mystery ? 

Blindly driven along through the rocks and the foam and the mist, 
As a bark on the storm-tossed ocean wherever the wild winds list, 
O’er mastered by unseen forces and powers that none can resist. 
One moment of passionate life—a rush of the whirlwind and storm, 
And then to give back to the dust the glory of soul and form, 

As the lightning dies on the mountain ere its fires enkindle or warm! 
Baneful and bitter the burden under which our race must lie, 

This primal, changeless curse of a doom and a dread ever nigh, 
We asked not for Life—we live ; we asked not for Death—we die! 


(Fate answers.) 


“T seé the anguish on each pallid brow, 
But what avails the pale lips’ questioning now ? 
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Ask not the living, ask not of the dead, 
Age upon age hath passed yet none hath said. 
No torch has lit the darkness of man’s doom, 
No key unlocked the secrets of the tomb. 

Of all the myriad spirits sailing o’er 

That vast dark ocean to the unknown shore 
None ever yet returned. Ask me no more.” 



















Endless the falling rain of the dead in its soundless depth, 
Have the spirits reached to the light over its measureless breadth ? 

Shall we track their path through the stars where the spheral systems move, 
And beyond the borders of death see the forms of those we love 

As gods by the great white throne, the glorified, uprisen dead, 

With a palm in the hand, a song on the lips, and a crown on the head; 

Or seek through the wide unknown, with yearnings of passionate pain, 

For the eyes re-opened in beauty, we closed in the last death strain ; 

Search through the infinite void, yet search for ever in vain? 












Can this be the end of all?—the power of beauty and birth, 
The splendours of youth and brain, the laughter and songs of mirth— 
A nameless thing of horror, to be hidden away in the earth? 

Nature mute in her Temple, stony and lifeless and bound, 

Systems and suns revolving, yet never a human sound; 

The silent worlds in heaven, and the silent Dead underground— 

Can we not wrench the secret from the cruel silent sky ? 

We see the dust in the churchyard, we see not the soul on high. 





“The death-rain falls for ever on that wave, 
The dust to dust sinks down beneath the grave, 
Yet from the never-ending, shadowy crowd, 
No voice has reached us through the muffling shroud ; 
No fair young face has risen from that sea 
With bright lips murmuring, ‘ Mother, come to me.’ 
No spirit-hand has stretched across the gloom 
To point the way to life beyond the tomb ; 
Silent, O! silent ever is that shore, 

The dead return not. 





Ask of me no more.” 










Yét we were glorious in beauty, we of the godlike brain, 
The thoughts we gave to the world, man’s proudest treasures remain ; 

But now the dark waves cover us, we utter no word again, 

Till the world is riven asunder, the temples we reared shall stand ; 

But as stones by the builders rejected we are flung from the master’s hand, 
We—the makers and workers, the lords over sea and Jand! 
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O! why on our wondrous nature this shadow deadly and dim ; 
Our souls from the central earth could reach to the Infinite’s rim, 
Measure the stars in their courses, weigh the worlds in a scale ; 
Yet, if this life only be given, what does it all avail? 

Splendours or trials or triumphs, the joy of life or the wail? 


No work for the artist-hand, no dream through the endless night, 

For the Poet whose thoughts were flame, whose words were as swords that 
smite ; 

For the priesthood of Truth who carried through darkness the torch of light > 

No thrones for the world’s great heroes ‘neath the golden dome of the sun, 

For the just whose witness on earth was, “ Servant of God, well done ;” 

No knowledge or no device in the grave whereunto we go, 

Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust, the only future we know, 

The dream of a heaven above, or the fear of a hell below. 


A terror and gloom is on us, a sense of a coming fate, 

Yet we are helpless as victims, we only can weep and wait ; 

Are we but leaves of the forest driven and drifted along, 

A minor tone in the music of Nature’s infinite song, 

A wraith of the tempest, cloud-woven when shuddering night-winds rave ; 
Fleeting as storm-blown spray on the ridge of the ocean wave, 

With oblivion for pall, and the wind for a dirge, and the gulf for a grave? 
Tell us ! the surging waters are rising over our head, 

Tell us! the skeleton hand is drawing us down to the dead. 


“ Earth cannot answer, nor the purple sea, 
The worlds are silent on the life to be. 
No human lips have ever told the tale 
Of what may lie beyond Death's sombre veil ; 
Upon that mystery God sets his seal, 
The Why, the Whence, the Whither, none reveal. 
I look on those dark waters of the dead, 
The wrecks of glorious life are on them spread ; 
Strong branches broken by the storms of night, 
Fair blossoms blighted ere their noon of light. 
Yet not a sound is heard along the shore, 
Save weeping for the Dead, that come no more.” 














By tHe Rev. 


Joun H. 






{r every country, not merely in the 
dream of poets, but in the facts of 
history, has had its golden age the 
Emerald Isle has not been without 
hers. It is not always understood 
that Ireland, in the very thick of 
European darkness, was illumined 
with a civilization and Christianity 
whose light penetrated into other 
lands. This period of enlighten- 
ment preceded the Danish incur- 
sions, when a state of things pre- 
vailed which seemed to justify 
the title of “Island of Saints.” 
The Gospel had already kindled a 
gleam of golden sunshine in the 
island, and, in doing so, produced 
all its humanizing power over the 
¢haracter of the inhabitants. Some 
of the chief towns--such as Ar- 
magh—were filled with students, 
while native missionaries, celebrated 
for erudition, carried knowledge 
and religion through the length and 
breadth of Europe. The condition 
of learning in Ireland before the 
foundation of Trinity College, 
Dublin, had confessedly been much 
on the decline, though it is not 
possible to deny that very early in 
our national annals, the cultivation 
of theology imparted reputation to 
Ireland. This is not all, as anterior 
to the introduction of Christianity, 
even, indeed, before the Christian 
era, Ireland was known as the 
Sacred Island. Some tell us that 
the ancient Greeks, acquiring their 
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information, in all likelihood, from 
Pheenician navigators, not only 
were well aware of the existence 
of Treland, but imagined that the 
Elysian fields were situated there, 
and that the land was blessed—in 
short, was holy ground. 

It is historically certain, that in 
littie more than a century after the 
death of the great St. Jerome, the 
rude tribes, who, like a torrent 
swept down on the old Roman 
Empire, put an end almost to lite- 
rary pursuits, so that a very dark 
night was the sequel to the brilliant 
sunshine of the Augustan age. 

When Boethius, in dolorous 
terms, wrote his famous work, “ De 
Consolatione Philosophie,” a sort 
of Egyptian gloom had settled over 
Europe. But if so, we feel pride 
in recording that the earliest streaks 
of returning radiance were seen in 
Erin, so that in the seventh century 
the schools of Armagh, Ross, Clo- 
nard, and Bangor became every- 
where famous. The unimpeachable 
testimony of Alcium, the friend 
and preceptor of Charlemagne, is 
conclusive, as being confirmed by 
the venerable Bede. From this and 
other sources we learn how pious 
students from abroad were attracted 
to Ireland by the Divinity Schools, 
where they would pass several years 
in scholastic and theological sudy . 
Unhappily, we believe, of these 
great schools, no works or monu- 
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ments remain, and they are :nown 
to posterity chiefly by the -descrip- 
tions of foreign writers. 

The foundation, in the twelfth 
and following centuries, of what is 
now termed a university, was the 
result of that intellectual movement 
which evinced its most remarkable 
vitality in Ireland, and was itself 
the first orient beam which gilded 
the horizon after the dismember- 
ment of Imperial Rome. Almost 
from the start, these and kindred 
institutions might be observed tra- 
velling upon a proper track. Thus 
the liberal arts and sciences were 
regularly taught by men of mark, 
while at the same time the study of 
ancient jurisprudence, coupled with 
an ardent cultivation of classical 
literature, imparted that impulse to 
the human mind which afterwards 
shattered the pillars of the scholastic 
philosophy, and by putting things for 
words, realities for abstractions, gave 
the initiative to modern discovery. 

In this new university movement 
Ireland was nearly a century later 
than continental countries, and a 
far longer period behind her Saxon 
neighbour. The earliest universi- 
ties in Europe were those of Bologna 
and Paris, but before 1500 Germany 
possessed fourteen such establish- 
ments, Italy twelve, and France ten. 


In Spain, Portugal, Denmark, and - 


other countries universities existed, 
except in Ireland; though this 
was not always so. Six or seven 
hundred years previously schools, 
as already noticed, flourished in this 
country, which attracted _ accom- 
plished students from other lands ; 
and yet, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, Ireland alone in Western 
Europe was without a university. 
In the early portion of the four- 
teenth century Clement V. issued a 
bull, founding a university in Dub- 
lin; and another Papal rescript for 
the same purpose was issued by his 
successor John XXII. The Dean 
of St. Patrick’s was appointed 
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chancellor of the proposed college, 
and the cathedral itself was in- 
tended to be used for university 
purposes. Whatever the cause, this 
project, though under sacerdotah 
patronage, fell through, but was 
afterwards carried into effect by far 
different hands and with different 
results. 

The University of Dublin is in- 
separably linked with Elizabeth's 
glorious reign. This great queen 
succeeded in attracting towards her 
throne those politicians who, equally 
acquainted with men and books, 
became not only encouragers of 
learning, but protectors of the realm 
in tumultuous times. Among the 
notables of that day, a conspicuous 
place must be given to Sir John 
Perrot, who, after many marks of 
regal approbation, was finally ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Among the numerous sagacious 
plans which he conceived for better- 
ing this country, it was not likely 
that public education would be 
omitted. His mode, a rather un- 
ceremonious one towards vested 
interests, of supplying the Irish 
with a university, is unfolded in one 
of his letters to the Treasury in 
London. Sir John wrote as fok 
lows: “That whereas there is no 
place for the Courts of Law, save 
only an old hall in the Castle of 
Dublin, dangerously placed over the 
munition of powder; and the 
Cathedral of St. Patrick being spa- 
cious and large, would sufficiently 
serve for all the several courts ; and 
there being a want of a storehouse: 
for grain and other provisions, and 
no fit place for it, whereby the waste- 
in victualling is the greater; that. . 
the canon’s house, environing the 
church, might aptly serve for au Inn 
of Court to bestow the judges and 
lawyers in, in exchange for whick 
their Inns of Court, lying commo- 
diously over the river, and hard by 
the bridge for loading and unload- 
ing, might as aptly serve for a store- 
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house and granary. ‘That there 
being two cathedrals in Dublin, 
this being dedicated to St. Patrick 
and the other to the name of Christ, 
that St. Patrick’s, which had a 
more superstilious reputation than 
the other, therefore ought to be 
dissolved. That the revenues of 
St. Patrick’s are now above four 
thousand marks per annum, which 
would serve to begin the foundation 
of. two universities, and endow a 
couple of colleges in them with one 
hundred pounds per annum a-piece, 
and the residue may be employed 
in the reparation of said church and 
houses, and be annexed unto Christ 
Church by way of augmentation of 
the choir.” Sir James Ware ex- 
plains some of the other details of 
this scheme, which, he truly re- 
matks, would have been a very 
laudable one, if the projected uni- 
versity were not to be raised upon 
the ruins of so venerable a cathe- 
dral foundation as St. Patrick’s. 
Sir John Perrot fell into disgrace 
at court, and was recalled from 
Ireland, owing, it is said, to the 
intrigues of the then Archbishop of 
Dublin, who, at any rate, stepped 
into the Lord Deputy’s shoes so far 
as the university scheme was con- 
cerned. The idea, at the sugges- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, was taken 
up by Archbishop Loftus with his 
customary zeal, and he discovered 
a sort of media via for the accom- 
plishment of his plan, thus avoiding 
Perrot’s virtual encroachment upon 
the revenues of the Church. This 
active and courtly prelate was not 
long in finding out a suitable site. 
In those days the corporation of 
Dublin were in possession of ground 
of no intrinsic value, which had 
originally belonged to an old monas- 
tery founded by one of the Irish 
kings. In Henry VIIL.’s reign, 
this religious house was suppressed, 
though its dilapidated buildings and 
lands passed by Royal Charter into 
the hands of the chief magistrate of 
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Dublin and the municipal council. 
This locality, it appeared to Loftus, 
was most eligible for the proposed 
college, and he soon induced the 
corporation to dispose of it. The 
next step was to enlist the sympathy 
of Primate Ussher, whose exertions 
obtained first a Royal Charter, and 
then a license of Mortmain, which 
enabled the new corporate body of 
the University to hold the lands 
devised to the city as well as others 
similarly circumstanced. 

There is a manifest interest 
attached to the birth of so great an 
institution, so that the provisions of 
the letters patent which came over 
from London founding Trinity 
College are worthy of a place in 
our Magazine. It was appointed 
that a college, which was to become 
the mother of a university, was to 
be built on a place known as All- 
hallows, near Dublin, for the educa- 
tion, institution, and instruction of 
youth in the arts and faculties, to 
endure for ever. Its title was 
couched in these familiar words, Col- 
legium Sancta et individue Trinitatis 
Juxta Dublin a Serenissimad Regina 
Elizabethéd Fundatum. Dr. Adam 
Loftus, holder of the Great Seal of 
Ireland, as well as Archbishop of 
Dublin, was named as the first 
provost, in company with three 
fellows and three scholars; and the 
great Lord Burleigh as Chancellor 
of the University. In the middle 
of March the first stone of Trinity 
College was laid, in the year 1591, 
by Thomas Smith, Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, and in January, 1593, the 
doors of the new halls of learning 
were opened for the reception of 
pupils, At first, from want of funds, 
and owing to the disturbed state of 
the country, the University was 
encircled with danger, but the clouds 
melted away, and the sun shone 
out, thus foreshadowing the future 
lustre of Trinity College, Dublin. 
But in reaching its existing supe- 
riority no single legislative effort 
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could be enough; accordingly, the 
first Charter was supplemented 
by others. The original Letters 
Patent founding Trinity College 
strikes us, like so many other of 
the Elizabethan laws, as a most 
comprehensive and statesman-like 
document, the main features of 
which are still preserved. Clause 
5 provides that all the Queen’s 
subjects and officers be permitted 
and encouraged to grant such assis- 
tance as they may be disposed to 
give. So far as pecuniary contri- 
butions are concerned, no greater 
slur reposes upon the opulent 
classes in Ireland than their par- 
simony towards the University of 
Dublin. Not only have the aris- 
tocracy habitually sent their sons 
to Oxford and Cambridge ; but they 
have closed their purse-strings to 
Alma Mater in other ways. The 
funds which have found their way 
into the University treasury have 
emanated either from royal bounty 
or been the bequests of dis- 
tinguished fellows of the college. 
This want of liberality displayed 
itself in Archbishop Loftus’s time, 
when a public subscription for 
founding the University was an- 
nounced, and proved virtually a 
failure. But in spite of this and 
other drawbacks, the college has 
grown apace, so that it now num- 
bers on its roll a fine collection of 
alumni, who are instructed in all 
the requisite branches of liberal 
education by as hardworking and 
highly qualified a staff of fellows, 
tutors, and professors as any uni- 
versity in the world can _ boast. 
The quantity, and certainly the 
quality, of the teaching achieved 
by the staff of Trinity College, 
Dublin, could not easily be sur- 
passed, as it covers every depart- 
ment of learning necessary for the 
learned professions, the military, 
or civil service, whether of the 
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United Kingdom or the East. In 
mentioning India, the writer is 
reminded that he brought the 
lamented Mr.. Margary, a few days 
before he left England, through 
Trinity College, who expressed 
himself alike delighted and amused 
with [everything, especially with 
what he saw in the lecture rooms, 
new buildings, and the admirable 
collection of appliances for giving 
proper instruction in natural philo- 
sophy and engineering. 

lt is likewise noteworthy that, 
almost ab initio, the University of 
Dublin adopted the best means 
within reach for having competent 
teachers for the several arts, so that 
some of the more important pro- 
fessorships, and lectureships are 
of ancient date as foundations. 
The three leading departments of 
Divinity, Law, and Medicine, toge- 
ther with those of Science, pure and 
applied, have never been for a 
greater continuance in the keeping 
of a more brilliant and highly 
informed succession of teachers in 
any other seat of learning in 
Europe than in the University of 
Dublin. Such care has teemed 
with golden fruit. Let us in- 
stance the medical school alone. 
Ireland, with all her shortcomings, 
has always taken a lead in her 
medical men, and in the educa- 
tional preparation of our surgeons 
and physicians. The palm. which 
Ireland thus has carried off she is 
in a great measure indebted for to 
the University of Dublin. It was 
to the fact that the regulations after 
the Union drawn up by the board 
of Trinity College were universally 
recognized as genuine improve- 
ments, that pupils crowded into the 
medical schools of the University 
not only from all parts of this 
country, but from England, Scotland, 
the United States, and the British 
Colonies.* More especially in the 


*"Among the beneficial “““*“eiate reforms in which Trinity College took the lead, is th 
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group of wliatare known as Erasmus 
Smith’s professorships some solid 
and abiding collegiate work has been 
achieved year by year. Many of our 
readers may not know who this great 
benefactor was, or where he came 
from. Smith was a wealthy London 
citizen, who purchased large estates 
in Ireland, which after various quib- 
blings among the lawyers, were 
finally entrusted to the authorities 
of Trinity College for the ends 
which are now being fulfilled with 
so much laudable efficiency. 

The mathematical school of the 
University deserves rich praise, not 
only from its eminence but from the 
high place, by common consent, as 
at Cambridge assigned in Dublin 
College to progressing in abstract 
science. So far back as two centu- 
ries and a quarter ago we find 
mathematics regularly taught by a 
professor of the University in the 
college. This office was united 
with one_of a similar kind called 
the Donegal Lecturer, and created 
under the will of an Irish earl of 
that name. The present arrange- 
ment is not quite this, as the 
Donegal Lecturer is assistant to the 
Professor of Mathematics; these 
offices now being held by two great 
masters, Mr. Michael Roberts and 
his brother, the Rev. William 
Roberts. These highly accom- 
plished mathematicians have shown 
themselves able to preserve the 
prestige of a University which owns 
MacCullagh and Hamilton. Pro- 
fessor MacCullagh, by the subtlety 
and reach of what we may truly 
term thorough genius, has kindled 
round the chair of mathematics in 
the University of Dublin deathless 
fame. His early death, alas! came 
upon him while engaged in those 
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abstruse investigations upon light, 
which, from a mathematical stand- 
point, promised to put the crowning 
stroke to Newton's immortal dis- 
coveries in optics. Sir William 
Hamilton, however, has left behind 
him complete and entire his mathe- 
matical labours in a stupendous 
form, in his marvellous book upon 
“Quarternions.” He was gifted with 
that refined intuition which, as with 
Descartes, quick as lightning grasps 
a general law. It is this habit of 
mind which illuminates the path 
of truth with light not confined 
within the sphere of a single phe- 
nomenon, but spreading its rays 
through almost the entire network 
of the sciences. Hamilton's mathe- 
matical researches have been prolifie 
in consequences, which establish 
beyond dispute the positive value 
and basis of the calculus devised by 
himself, and which in the present 
day is so highly prized, on account 
of convenience and utility, by con- 
tinental mathematicians, who are 
surprised that a work of such mag- 
nitude, far-reaching and sustained 
application, could be achieved by a 
single mind. 

MacCullagh and Hamilton are, 
however, only a couple of stars out 
of the constellation which sheds 
splendour over the University of 
Dublin. First in the list of her 
worthies, as one who watched over 
the college in its infancy, stands the 
illustrious name of Ussher, one of 
the most solid theologians and pre- 
scient of ecclesiastical statesmen of 
the Cranmer school the world has 
ever seen. The University of Dub- 
lin educated likewise the following: 
Dr. Dudley Loftus, one of the great- 
est Oriental scholars of his day, 
and who, after a distinguished 
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career at the Bar, was made succes- 
sively Master in Chancery, Vicar- 
General of Ireland, and Judge of 
the Prerogative Court;* William 
Molyneux, mentioned by Locke, 
and who. showed his scientific 
acquirements in his long literary 
correspondence with Flamestead, 
who took part in the unhappy 
Newton controversy; Henry Dod- 
well, a voluminous writer and a 
man of colossal erudition. William 
King, the metaphysician, who won 
the rapturous applause of the cau- 
tious and unimpassioned Whately ; 
Bishop Berkeley, whose philosophic 
mind knows no equal except Aris- 
totle’s ; Malone, of Shakspeare cele- 
brity; Congreve, the sparkling dra- 
matic writer; 'Toplady, the author of 
a very perfect Christian lyric, ** Rock 
of Ages;”’ Jonathan Swift, unap- 
proachable in everything he applied 
his signal powers unto; Burke and 
Goldsmith, luminaries of the first 
order in their different orbits; 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, bosom 
friend of Wilberforce and emanci- 
pator of the slaves ; Lord Morning- 
ton, a superior classical scholar and 
musician,} composer of the finest 
glee England owns, and father of a 
son saluted with one consent by 
the world at large as really a great 
man ; lastly, such, not to dwell on 
the transparent merits of other 
alumni, as Moore, Magiun, Plunket, 
Magee, Charles Maturin, Sir Jonah 
Barrington, Wilson Croker, Charles 
Wolfe, William Archer Butler, and 
Sheridan Le Fanu. ¢ 

We have no desire, in upholding 
the excellence of the University 
of Dublin, to deny that Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh are 
great seats of learning. A great 
deal has been said of the “ Silent 
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Sister,” by those who are not 
accurately acquainted with the facts 
of the case. We must not forget, 
as regards book-making at the 
English Universities, not only the 
facilities for finding a publisher and 
pushing a work after being printed, 
but the steady and large demand 
for text-books only of English 
manufacture. It should not be 
forgotten, while praising the quan- 
tity of English educational books, 
to remark that the quality is not 
always so deserving of commen- 
dation. Books are sometimes put 
forth under the name of University 
men on the other side of the Chan- 
nel that a Dublin fellow would be 
ashamed to acknowledge. The 
relative capacities of English and 
Irish College habitués to put to- 
gether good books for classes in 
the different faculties, is illustrated 
by what we once heard of our 
own Professor MacCullagh. This 
great mathematician, it has been 
well said used, when at Cambridge, 
to be asked out to meet the mathe- 
matical ‘‘ coaches,” who did not 
fail to be edified by his remarks on 
science problems, which they did 
not scruple to transfer verbatim to 
their note-books and publish ina 
convenient shape. 

But is the epithet “silent” so 
very just after all, with such names 
on the college books as Ussher, 
Berkeley, King, Moore, Burke, 
Goldsmith, Magee, Todd, O’Brien, 
and Lee. More particularly in that 
department of learning where 
sciolists dare not intrude—mathe- 
matics—has the University of Dub- 
lin been idle? Take down the 
proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy; search the pages of 
foreign scientific journals, and see 


* His translations from the Syriac and Coptic languages are numerous and scholarly. 
+ The author of the poem so unreservedly applauded by Byron, ‘‘ The Burial of Sir John 
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t This master of sensationalism kindled his torch at Maturin’s fire, who was in that 
century the pioneer of this kind of novel-writing. 
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what we find there from Trinity 
men. The value of the late Pro- 
fessor MacCullagh’s papers on 
mathematical subjects could not be 
questioned, though, unhappily, from 
the abbreviated manner in which 
Professor Jellett and other friends 
found them recorded, as well us 
the great man’s habit of writing 
on small fragments of paper, no- 
thing could be made of them. We 
have already spoken of Hamilton 
and his fertile calculus of Quarter- 
nions, but let us add the name of 
the late deeply lamented George 
Boole, of Cork, who took a step 
forward, much in advance of his 
day, by attempting to grapple with 
what awaits solution from future 
votaries of science, namely, the laws 
of thought on which mathematical 
theories of logic rest. But wehave 
more to say of Trinity College 
mathematics when we allude to 
such men as Harte, Salmon, Ro- 
berts, Townsend, Jellett, Galbraith, 
Burnside, Haughton, Williamson, 
and Tarleton.* Dr. Harte has not 
written much, but what he has 
published is of the right sort, and 
those who know him intimately con- 
sider him, for vigour, ingenuity, and 
freshness,one of the first mathema- 
ticians of the age. 

Altogether, we feel especial satis- 
faction in being able to assert in 
these pages, that the University of 
Dublin is a credit to the Emerald 
Isle. Nobody with their eyes open 
can fail to see what a change has 
been creeping over universities on 
both sides of the Channel within 
the last hundred years. At Oxford 
there were those who appeared not 
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able to see an inch before them, and 
commenced atonce to try and exor- 
cise the new spirit by anathemas. 
Failing this, men like John H. 
Newman and Hurrel Froud bent 
under the storm, and sought shelter 
elsewhere. While the foundation 
of their University was thus shaken 
to its base, the daring hatchet of 
Whately’s logic, flung at the brittle 
fabric of Oxonian thought, shattered 
it to pieces, and filled up the mea- 
sure of ruin. But is it not a matter 
of reasonable pride to be told that 
the University of Dublin had already 
kindled the torch of educational 
liberalism, when as yet Oxford and 
Cambridge were but in their swad- 
dling clothes. When the sister 
Universities wore the clanking fetters 
of mediseval exclusiveness, conces- 
sion after concession was freely and 
honourably made by the govern- 
ing body of Dublin University to 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters, 
This moment in Ireland there are 
many eminent Roman Catholics 
who would be foremost to admit 
this, and who regard their former 
connection with Trinity College 
with gratitude and affection. This 
great work of the adaptation of the 
College to existing needs, and doing 
this, much in advance of other seats 
of learning, may be ascribed to the 
Provost and Senior Board of the 
University at different times. The 
reforming plans of Provost Mac- 
Donnell, and of the present able 
and revered head of Trinity College, 
Dr. Lloyd, himself no ordinary 
mathematician, merit especial no- 
tice. We see here why it has been 
that the academic body by being 





* Few manuals enjoy more solid or widely-reaching reputation than Dr. Salmon’s works 
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We may mention Townsend’s ‘‘ Chapters on Modern Geometry,” in 2 vols., besides a large 
number of mathematical papers in scientific journals. 

Jellett’s last work, the ‘‘ Theory of Friction,” has been awarded a high scientific value. 

Galbraith and Haughton’s scientific manuals are well known. 

Mr. Williamson has published an elementary work on the ‘ Differential and Integral 


Calculus” of great value. 
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forewarned -has been forearmed. 
The senior and junior fellows of 
Trinity College, together with the 
entire professorate of the University 
have displayed a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the new forces of political 
thought running breast high against 
the old régime in our colleges, and 
have provided accordingly. The 
authorities have, during the last 
quarter of a century, been acting a 
most manly and judicious part in 
the repulse of antagonistic forces, 
and not allowing any false security 
to lull them to sleep. 

In this and other respects the 
University of Dublin has shown 
herself second to neither Oxford 
nor Cambridge, nor, indeed, any 
of the leading colleges of Eu- 
rope. As a splendid educational 
institution, and for its priceless 
advantages, all true Irishmen can- 
not but feel a beneficial interest 
in this great University. It is no 
wonder that those who are conver- 
sant with the history of Trinity 
College, and with the vast teaching 
power and energy of the fellows 
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and professors, irresistibly associate 
stability with hername. Long and 
long, say we, may the University of 
Dublin enjoy those laurels which 
she has won as the educator of our 
people. There is no better name 
this moment in Europe than Trinity 
College, Dublin. When it came to 
the last, a few years ago, in the 
House of Commons, the Liberal 
party shrank from removing the 
crown from her brow, and adopting 
Mr. Giadstone’s proposed settle- 
ment of the University question in 
Ireland. The truth is, that the 
University of Dublin, to her honour 
be it said, has been her own re- 
former, and, what is more, the 
pioneer of reform to other leading 
colleges, so that, as well for the 
dignity of her origin, the distinction 
of some of her sons, and the great 
educational work of a high order 
she has been doing for near three 
centuries, she may well be styled— 
to use the words of one of the most 
able and eloquent of the Irish 
judges, Mr. Justice Keogh—* the 
National University of Ireland.” 


3esides mathematics, we have the department of Litera Humaniores well provided for. 
The Rev. George Longfield, D.D., one of the best informed of the Fellows, has enriched, as 
professor, Chaldaic learning by his lectures and publications, The professor of Greek is the 
well-known Dr. John Kells Ingram, not only a princely scholar, but one of the most highly 
cultivated men of the day. The Rev. J. P. Mahaffy has made a name for himself by his 
works on ‘* Ancient History” and “Greek Civilization.” Mr. Tyrrel, fellow and tutor, 
displays taste and scholarship of no mean order in classical writings ; while philosopy 
maintains its dignity in Dr. Webby’s ‘‘ Intellectualism of Locke,” and in Professor Maguire, of 
Galway College, whose masterly work on Plato is the finest piece of analytical criticism ever 
applied to the works of the Greek sage. 

Among Dr. Salmon’s works we have not mentioned his ‘‘Treatise on the Anaglitic 
Geometry of Three Dimensions.” Let us add Roberts’ advanced Essay on the ‘‘ Elliptical and 
Spherical Calculus,” and Provost Loyd's ‘‘ Treatise on Magnetism,” ‘‘ Theory of Optics,” 
and ‘* Wave Theory of Light,” a highly valued work. 
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HISTORY OF THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT. 


By J. Ropenricxk O’Franacan, Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Smyth, in his sketches of the 
legal history of Ireland, gives a very 
deplorable account of the Irish judi- 

A bench at the end of Queen Anne's 
reign. He says: “Judicial guilt, 
at the close of Anne’s reign, was 
merely not uncommon but general. 
Such as were of the Privy Council 
signed a report contrary to evidence 
which was laid before them at that 
board. The puisne judges concurred 
in this falsity, without the warrant 
of any document. One of the body 
solicited the cause in England, and 
exhibited to statesmen a proof that 
though Irish commerce was re- 
stricted its judges made a lucrative 
traffic to the Crown, and, by parity 
of reason, to private parties, of the 
property, ‘liberty, and lives of fellow 
subjects.” * 

No wonder, then, we find the 
clergy, magistrates, and all persons 
residing within the area of the 
Munster Circuit, addressing the 
Queen in 1713 on behalf of a very 
upright man, Lord Chancellor Sir 
Constantine Phipps, who had 
incurred the displeasure of some 
members of the Irish Parliament, 
who addressed the Queen for his 
removal. At the Quarter Sessions 
for the County of Cork, held at 
Bandon, on July 12, 1713, the 
high sheriff, justices of the peace, 


clergy, and grand jury prepared tlie 
following address, which was pre- 
sented to Queen Anne by. Lord 
Bolingbroke :— 


“We cannot but with grief and great 
concern take notice that the unhappy 
and fatal dissensions which reigned 
and were fomented some years past do 
yet continue in this kingdom, notwith- 
standing the indefatigable zeal and ap- 
plication of the Right Honourable Sir 
Constantine Phipps, Lord High Chan- 
cellor,and your other excellent minis- 
ters, to the contrary. We cannot but 
join, with great pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, your Majesty's most loyal Lords 
in Parliament, and your faithful clergy 
in Convocation assembled, in their duti- 
ful and humble request to continue 
your Royal countenance and favour to 
that great Minister whose impartial 
justice, consummate abilities, and un- 
biassed affection to the Constitution, in 
Church and State, are equal to those 
great trusts in which your Majesty's 
unerring wisdom for the safety and 
honour of your Majesty's interests and 
the common good of your people, has 
placed him.” + 


The addresses and counter-addres- 
ses in the caseof Sir Constantine 
Phipps must have puzzled the 
Queen, whose health was then very 
precarious. She died before any 
action was taken, for the Chancellor 
remained in office upon the acces- 
sion of King George I 


* Smyth’s ‘‘ Law Officers of Ireland,” p. 302. 


+ O'Flanagan's ‘‘ Lives of 


the Lord Chancellors 


of Ireland,” vol. i., p. 549 
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Some curious stories are told of 
the corruption of judges in those 
days. One may be given as an in- 
stance. Chief Justice Pyne, who was 
appointed Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench in 1694, had the re- 
putation of being influenced in his 
judicial capacity by gifts. He had 
a landed property on the banks of 
the Blackwater in Munster, called 
Waterpark, to which he repaired 
after the fatigues of the Munster 
Circuit. Being of a bucolic taste, 
he cultivated good breeds of cattle, 
and was noted for the value of his 
stock. The trial of a very important 
record, in which the claims of a 
Mr. Weller were opposed to those 


of a Mr. Nangle, was fixed for the ~ 


Cork Assizes. On the day before 
that on which the Chief Justice was 
to leave Waterpark for Cork, he 
received a present of twenty-five 
splendid heifers from Mr. Weller, 
the defendant in the action. The 


Chief Justice returned a very gra- 
cious message to Mr. Weller by his 


steward, who came in charge of the 
cattle. This‘man was treated with 
great courtesy. He returned home 
to his master, well pleased with the 
urbanity and kindness of Chief 
Justice Pyne. The judge set forth, 
next day, for Cork. When driving 
along in his coach-and-six, passing 
uear Rathcormac where the bridge 
spans the Bride river, the road was 
blocked up by a drove of cattle. The 
Chief Justice looked out, and beheld 
a prime herd of most valuable short- 
horns. He beckoned a man who 
was driving the cattle to approach 
him, and demanded,— 

**' Whose beasts are these, my 
man?” 

‘They belong, please your honour, 
toa great gentleman of these parts, 
Judge Pyne, your honour,” replied 
the countryman. 

“ Indeed,” cried the Chief Justice, 
in much surprise ; ‘‘and where are 
you taking them now ?” 


“They were grazing in my 
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master, Mr. Nangle’s farm, your 
honour, and as the assizes are coming 
on at Cork, my master thought the 
judge might like to see that he took 
good care of them, so I’m taking 
them to Waterpark to show them 
to the judge.” 

The judge felt the delicacy of Mr. 
Nangle’s mode of giving his present. 
Putting his hand in his pocket, he 
presented the herd with a guinea, 
said he was Judge Pyne, and “ that 
as his master, Mr. Nangle, had 
taken such good care of his cattle, 
he, the judge, would take good care 
of him.” 

At parting, he desired the herd 
to give the animals to his steward 
at Waterpark, and bade his coach- 
man “ drive on,’ which he did. 

During the hearing of the action 
of Nangle v. Weller, the bearing 
of the Chief Justice seemed, at 
first, quite in favour of the defen- 
dant, and that gentleman nodded 
often to his attorney, as much 
as to say, “It’s all right—I 
have secured the judge.” But, as 
the case went on, and it was the 
province of the Chief Justice to 
charge the jury, he put the case so 
strongly for the plaintiff, that to the 
dismay of Mr. Weller, the jury 
brought in a verdict for Mr. Nangle 
without leaving the box, and the 
judge certified for immediate execu- 
tion. Mr. Nangle and his counsel 
were, of course, quite satisfied. No 
exceptions were taken to the judge’s 
charge, and the case was won. 
When on his return from the Mun- 
ster Circuit, the learned judge 
arrived at Waterpark, his first 
question was— 

“ Are the cattle all safe? ” 

“ Perfectly, my lord,” replied the 
steward. 

“Where have you put the beasts 
I received when leaving for the 
Cork Assizes ?” 

“They are where you left them, 
my lord.” 

“Where I left them—that is 
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impossible,” exclaimed the Chief 
Justice. “I left them on the road 
near Rathcormac.” 

The steward was puzzled. He 
thought the wits of the Chief Justice 
were not so clear as those of a chief 
justice ought to be. 

“Con,” said Sir Richard Pyne, 
putting on his hat, “1’ll have a look 
at them myself.” 

The steward led the way across 
the lawn to a grassy paddock, and 
there were found within twenty- 
five fine heifers cropping the grass, 
as happy as if their late master re- 
tained his property. 

* JT don’t mean these,” said the 


Chief Justice, rather testily. “I, 


want to see those fifty short-horns 
which came after I left home.” 

** Bedad, the long and the short 
of it is, them’s all the cattle on the 
land, except what we bred ourselves, 
my lord.” 

And so it was ; the sagacious Mr. 
Nangle had so timed the departure 
of his cattle as to meet the Chief 
Justice on the road. He had pro- 
perly drilled his herd, who, with the 
tact of his country, relished the plot 
of “doing” the judge, for Mr. 
Nangle had no great faith in the 
integrity of that functionary. The 
judge’s coach was no sooner out of 
sight, than the herdsman turned 
his cattle, and before nightfall they 
were once more in the familiar fields of 
Mr. Nangle, where they were reared. 

The Chief Justice felt he had been 
outwitted, but, of course, had no 
power of showing his disappoint- 
ment. I hope it taught him a 
lesson, or that the whole story is 
but a legend of the Munster Circuit. 


“TI cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I've told the tale as ‘twas told to me.” 


About this period, a dispute 
arose relative to taxation bé- 


[April 


tween the town of Youghal and the 
county of Cork. I suppose some 
landowner, desirous to save the ex- 
pense of contested litigation, which 
would fall upon the general public, 
suggested arbitration ; for the case 
was left to the decision of the 
judges—not qua judges, but, as the 
order informs us, “in their private 
capacity—and such decision as they 
should make was to be taken as 
final.” Mr. Smyth, who records 
this circumstance, adds: —‘‘ This 
proceeding must be considered a 
strong proof of Irish politeness, as 
I firmly believe it would be impos- 
sible to obtain a similar meeting at 
Serjeant’s Inn, or to persuade that 
great body to act in a double ca- 

acity.” * 

While Mr. Justice Cox was going 
circuit, in 1700, he had to mourn 
the loss of his colleague on the 
circuit, Chief Justice Hely, who 
died at Ennis on the 7th of April, 
1700, leaving Judge Cox to com- 
plete the business. It is possible 
his grief for the loss of his asso- 
ciate judge, who was also the Chief 
of the Common Pleas, was in some 
degree mitigated by Mr. Justice 
Cox obtaining the Chief Justice- 
ship, which he did on the 16th of 
May, 1700. 

Some very heinous crimes occu- 
pied the judges on the Munster Cir- 
cuit during the eighteenth century. 
On the 7th of May, 1706, Mary 
Earberry was tried at Cork, for 
causing the death of her husband 
by poison. The evidence was clear, 
and the jury, without hesitation, 
returned a verdict of wilful murder. 
The wretched woman underwent 
the fearful sentence of being burnt 
at Gallows-green, near Cork. 

Although Ireland in general was 
free from attempts to replace the 
House of Stuart upon the throne 
of Great Britain, some few cases ot 


* Smyth’s ‘‘ Law Officers of Ireland,” p. 301. 
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treason were discovered, which em- 
ployed the time of the judges on 
the Munster Circuit. At the Lent 
Assizes, in 1719, Captain Henry 
Ward, and Francis Fitzgerald, were 
indicted as traitors, for enlisting 
soldiers to aid the cause of the 
Pretender. They were tried and 
found guilty. The usual sentence 
following a conviction for high trea- 
son was inflicted. They were hanged 
and quartered on Gallows-green. 
William Roe, who sympathized 
with the House of Stuart, was more 
fortunate. His offence was cer- 
tainly a minor ove. He was heard 
to give expression to the wish— 
“May King James III. enjoy his 
own again.” These seditious words 
caused him to be tried for seditious 
language. He was convicted, and 
sentenced to stand in the pillory, 
and be severely whipped. The 
Cork pillory was considered quite 
an improved engine of punishment. 
It turned on a swivel, so that the 
full front of the tortured convict 
presented a fair mark for the stale 
eggs, the damaged fruit from Seville’s 
groves, and other unsavoury missiles 
aimed by the rabble rout against 
the culprit in statu quo. * 
Harbouring Tories and Rapparees 
was an indictable offence, and in 
1739, a gentleman with the Celtic 
name of Murtagh Oge O’Sullivan, 
of Eyres, in the county of Cork, 
wishing to disclaim any desire of 
being even suspected of such im- 
propriety, publicly advertised his 
disrelish at such imputation being 
cast upon his name, credit and re- 
utation, and his readiness to take 
is trial for the same at the next 
General Assizes. I am not able, 
from the misfortune which befell 
the records of the last century in 
the Crown Office, Cork, their being 
partly destroyed by two elements— 
fire and water used in quenching the 
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fire—to ascertain if Murtagh Oge 
O’Sullivan was able to substantiate 
his assertion of having no con- 
nection with Tories or Rapparees. 

It is sometimes dangerous to 
speak ill of great men—it is also a 
matter of danger to speak well of 
them ; especially if, in doing so, we 
imply censure on men in authority, 
Thus, at the Summer Assizes held 
at Cork in 1741, a citizen named 
Richard Dooley, declared in open 
Court that he did not expect justice 
while the Mayor sat- on the 
bench. “This slur on the judicial 
conduct of the Right Worshipful 
Richard Bradshaw, who was then 
Mayor of Cork, was properly re- 
sented, and Richard Dooley was 
fined ten pounds for his indiscreet ’ 
assertion.” 

I remember being much amused 
when on circuit a hundred years 
later than Richard Dooley’s time, 
hearing a prisoner, on being asked 
“‘was he ready for his trial” —reply, 
“No, me lord—the Fermoy coach 
won’t be in for another hour.” 

“ What has that to do with your 
trial,” demanded Judge Perrin. 

“ Bekase I expect Captain Collis 
to come by it, me lord, and he’ll 
see me justified.” 

Captain Collis, the poor man’s 
landlord, was a highly respectable 
magistrate of the county of Cork. 

The prison officials on the Mun- 
ster Circuit sometimes got into 
trouble by their leniency. Thus, 
at the Autumn Assizes of 1751, 
Bryan Bonworth, the gaoler of the 
Cork Gaol, was sentenced to pay a 
fine of forty pounds, and to be kept 
in close custody until the fine was 
paid, for not having performed his 
duty in having one Timothy Burke 
branded in the hand with a hot iron, 
as he was directed to do—he, know- 
ing the same to be his duty, used 
instead a cold iron. 


* Gibson's ‘‘ History of Cork,” vol. ii., p. £05. 
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Some bold attempts at escape 
linger among the traditions of the 
Munster Circuit, and deserve a 
place in its history. One of the 
most daring took place while the 
judge was passing sentence of 
death on a man named Matthew 
Callaghan, convicted at the Cork 
Spring Assizes of 1753, for robbing 
Captain Capel. Scarcely had the 
judge concluded a feeling address 
to the prisoner, “reminding him 
his hours were numbered, and he 
should make good use of the brief 
space which intervened between 
that day and the time fixed for his 
execution,” than the convict, with 
a bound, leaped from the dock— 
though he had his bolts on—and 
made his escape from the court. 
Such a daring exploit deserved 
more success than befel Matthew 
Callaghan. He was captured the 
same day in the precincts of the 
Court house, and brought back to 
prison. His sentence was carried 
out. We can well imagine the 
popular sympathy being enlisted 
in favour of a man who made so 
bold an effort for dear life; and 
cannot wonder when we learn that 
the informer, who discovered on 
him, was so ill-treated by the mob 
(having had one of his ears cut off ) 
that his life was despaired of. 

The offence known as abduc- 
tion—carrying away females against 
their will—often for the sake of 
getting at their fortunes, very ex- 
tensively prevailed in Ireland during 
the last century. Indeed, so long 
back as 1634 this crime demanded 
the attention of the Irish legis- 
lature, and the Irish Parliament 
provided that all those “ who carried 
away maydens, that be inheritors,” 


* The Prime Serjeant took precedence of the Attorney General. 


in 1804. 
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should suffer death. This act, not 
being deemed sufficiently compre- 
hensive, the Parliament of Ireland, 
in 1707, made forcible abduction a 
capital felony, and by this statute, 
“those who carried off heiresses, 
though not forcibly, were incapable 
of enjoying their wifes’ fortunes.” 
Several offences of abduction having 
taken place despite these severe 
enactments, when Messrs. Kim- 
berly and Meade were found guilty 
for abduction, and sentenced to 
death in 1730, the sentence was 
carried into effect. Mr. Kimberly, 
who was an attorney, raised a 
curious point to delay his execution. 
Great efforts were made to obtain 
a commutation of his sentence, and 
the Lords Justices having granted a 
respite, which included the day fixed 
Sor his execution, Mr. Kimberly 
contended—* his sentence thereby 
lapsed, or, at all events, could not 
be carried into effect without a 
fresh order.” 

This was a poser for the sheriff, 
who consulted Judge Barnard as to 
the effect of a respite upon the 
sentence. The learned Judge said, 
“a respite did not affect the sen- 
tence—it only delayed its execu- 
tion.” Mr. Kimberly had the case 
brought before the Privy Council. 
who, “not being well acquainted with 
criminal law, desired it might be 
referred to the law officers of the 
crown. These were among the 
most eminent lawyers at the Irish, 
or any other Bar. Prime Serjeant 
Singleton,* the Attorney General 
(Marley),t the Solicitor General 
(Jocelyn),t and Mr. Sergeant 
Bowes.§ ‘These gentlemen having 
fully considered this knotty point, 
sent in their opinion. They agreed 


This rank was abolished 


+ Afterwards Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 


t Afterwards Lord Jocelyn, Lord Chancellor. 
§ Afterwards Lord Bowes, Lord Chancellor. 
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with Judge Bernard, “that the 
reprieve had no effect but merely to 
delay the carrying out of the sen- 
tence, and, in the present case, Mr. 
Kimberly could be lawfully exe- 
cuted at the termination of the 
time to which he was respited, 
without any fresh sentence.” He 
did suffer death accordingly. 

The propensity for committing 
this offence grew so strong among 


the needy, embarrassed sons of 


gentry, who to dig were not able, 
and to beg were ashamed, that ab- 
duction clubs were formed in almost 
every county in the kingdom. The 
members were pledged to aid and 
assist each other, and by bribing 
servants and hangers-on, got to 
learn the fortunes and dispositions 
of many eligible young ladies. Then, 
by means of mutual friends, or by 
bold presumption, the young men 
sought acquaintance with the ladies. 
The mode of deciding who should 
be the abductor was usually by 
lot, and he on whom the lot was 
cast, was bound to go through the 
affair. The case of the King e. 
Byrne and Strange, tried at Kil- 
kenny Lent Assizes, March 1780, 
for the abduction of the Misses 
Kennedy; and the King »v. Sir 
Henry B. Hayes, tried at Cork in 
the Spring Assizes, 1801, for the 
abduction of Miss Pike, are the 
most celebrated cases in our legal 
records. The latter of these cases, 
in which John Philpot Curran con- 
ducted the prosecution, it will be 
my province to detail in its place; 
but I find that, during the Lent 
Assizes of Cork, in 1754, a well 
connected young man, named 
William Sullivan, was indicted 
under the statute for the abduction 
of Miss Margaret Millane. The 
offence was fully proved; Sullivan 
was found guilty and hanged, the 
record states, “on the new stone 
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gallows which faces the Pound and 
the Lough road.* 

The Sullivan’s seem to have given 
a great deal of employment to the 
crown counsel on the Munster Cir- 
cuit. On the 14th May, 1754, a 
detachment of soldiers, under the 
command of Lieutenant Appleton, 
was despatched in pursuit of Morty 
Oge O'Sullivan, who, with others, 
was charged with the murder of a 
man named John Puxley. O’Sulli- 
van, surnamed Beare, was a native 
of Berehaven, near which Paxley 
was engaged in mining operations, 
aud as it was not safe to arrest one of 
the most distinguished chiefs of the 
clan of O'Sullivan in his own wild 
district, Lieutenant Appleton was 
on the alert lest his party should be 
defeated. The Lieutenant so timed 
his march as to arrive at a late hour, 
in order to surprise the O’Sullivan’s 
but they were not to be caught 
napping. They had sentinels posted 
on the road, who soon gave intel- 
ligence of the enemy’s approach, 
but the troops. were so close to 
O’Sullivan’s retreat the sentinels 
could do little more than warn him, 
und fly for their own safety. Apple- 
ton then ordered his men to encircle 
the house, and thus cut off any re- 
treat, and O’Sullivan and his friends 
inside fired several shots at the 
soldiers. Finding the military did 
not leave any opening for escape, 
O'Sullivan tried the jstratagem of 
sending out his men one by one, 
thereby hoping the soldiers would 
run after them, and give him the 
opportunity of effecting his escape, 
but this was prevented by Lieu- 
tenant Appleton, who ordered his 
men not to leave their posts, but 
merely to fire at any one venturing 
to leave the house. At length 
O’Sullivan’s wife and child, borne 
by the nurse, cameout, and implored 
quarter, which was readily granted. 


* Dublin Saturday Magazine, vol. ii., p. 485. 
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Lieutenant Appleton enquired 
“Who was in the house?’ She 
replied ‘‘ Her husband and some of 
his men.” Then Appleton resolved 
to make him leave shelter, which he 
effected by having the house set on 
fire. O’Sullivan and his party then 
rushed forth. He attempted to shoot 
Lieutenant Appleton, but his blun- 
derbuss twice snapped, and he was 
shot dead. Two of his companions 
—John Sullivan and Daniel Con- 
nell—were taken prisoners. They 
were lodged in Cork Gaol, tried at 
the Summer Assizes, found guilty, 
and executed. The death of O’Sul- 
livan, who bore the distinctive 
addition of Beare—from his resi- 
dence—was bewailed by the Celtic 
race. Callanan, the Cork poet, 
adopting the tradition that he was 
betrayed by one of his servants 
named Scully, wrote a spirited poem 
from which I give an extract. 


“The sun on Ivera no longer shines 

brightly, 

The voice of her music no longer is 
sprightly ; 

No more to her maidens the light 
dance is dear, 

Since the death of our darling, 
O'Sullivan Beare. 


“Scully, thou false one, you basely 
betrayed him 
In his strong hour of need, when 
thy right hand should aid him. 
He fed thee, he clad thee, you had 
all could delight thee, 
You left him, you sold him—may 
Heaven requite thee.” 


We are informed that O’Sullivan’s 
body was lashed to the stern of a 
king’s cutter, and towed through 
the sea to Cork, where his head was 
spiked on the South gate. Connell, 
who fought for his master till he 
was taken prisoner, is the reputed 
author of the following lament— 
written in Cork Gaol the night 
before his execution. As a speci- 
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men of an Irish cavine, or death- 
wail, itis worth preserving 


“ Eveey on O’SuLitvan BEARE, 


“Murty, my dear and loved master, 
you carried the sway for strength 
and generosity. It is my endless 
grief and sorrow—sorrow that ad- 
mits of no comfort—that your fair 
head should be gazed at as a show 
upon a spike, and that your noble 
frame is without life. I have tra- 
velled with you, my dear and much 
loved master, in foreign lands. 
You moved with kings in the royal 
princes army, but it is through the 
means of Puxley I am left in grief 
and confinement in Cork, locked in 
heavy irons without the hope of relief. 
The great God is good and merciful; 
I ask His pardon and His support, 
for I am to be hanged at the gallows 
to-morrow, without doubt. The 
rope will squeeze my neck, and 
thousands will lament my fate. 
May the Lord have mercy on my 
master! It is for his sake I am 
now in their power. Kerryonians, 
pray for us! sweet and melodious 
is your voice. My blessing I give 
you ; but you willnever see me again 
among you alive. Our heads will 
be put on a spike for a show, 
and under the cold snow of night, 
and under the burning sun of sum- 
mer. Oh! that I was ever born. 
Oh! that I ever returned to Beare- 
haven. Mine was the best of 
masters that Ireland could produce. 
May our souls be floating to-mor- 
row in the rays of endless glory. 
“The lady, his wife! Heavy is 
her grief; and who may wonder at 
that—were her eyes made of green- 
stone when her dear husband was 
shot by that ball? Had he re- 
tracted, our grief might be lighter ; 
but the brave man, for the pride of 
his country, could not retract. He 
has been in kings’ palaces. In 
Spain he got a pension. Lady Clare 
gave him robes bound with gold 
lace, as a token of remembrance. 
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He was a captain on the coast of 
France, but he should return to 
Ireland for us to lose him!” * 

There is a touching strain in this 
lament which shows the writer had 
a grateful and feeling heart. 

A novel trial for murder took 
place at Cork during the Lent 
Assizes of 1765. Mary Bourke, com- 
monly called “ Sterling Molly,” and 
John, her son, were sentenced to 
death and executed for the murder 
of John Geary, by setting a mastiff 
at him, who tore several parts of his 
flesh in pieces. This sentence was 
afterwards commuted to transporta- 
tion for life. 

A number of barbers were con- 
victed at Quarter Sessions at this 
time for exercising their trade on 
the Lord’s Day, and each was fined 
a crown for each offence. One of 
them was considered to have greatly 
aggravated his crime by shaving 
three persons for a halfpenny each, 
which caused him to be fined three 
crowns. Probably the number of 
barbers induced competition, which 
led to the lowering of this barber’s 
prices. We have heard of a barber 
who combined the trades of shaving 
and selling malt liquor, and placed 
on a sign the following couplet :— 


‘Rove not from pole to pole, but step 
in here, 

Where nought excels the shaving 

but the beer.” 

The inhabitants of portions of 
the Munster Circu’t had peculiar 
notions of amusement, as the fol- 
lowing shows :— : 

“Lent Assizes, April, 1764.—A 
number of persons were tried for 
assembling in Hammond’s Fields, 
near Blarney, on Sunday evening, 
armed with swords, in open con- 
tempt of the magistracy, whence 
they divided themselves into two 
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parties, in order of battle, and 
maintained a running fight for seve- 
ral hours.” 

The city of Cork was infested 
with lawless gangs, whose violence 
was such that the peaceable citizens 
were afraid to venture forth after 
nightfall. Robbery and burglary 
were of frequent occurrence, and 
some curious instances of the ia- 
efficiency of hanging are found in 
the annals of the time, which de- 
serve a place in our history. 

At the Autumn Assizes of 1766, 
a man named Patrick Redmond was 
indicted for robbing the dwelling 
house of John Griffin. He was 
found guilty, sentenced to death, 
and hanged on the 10th of Septem- 
ber, 1766, at Gallows-green, the usual 
place of execution at Cork. He 
was cut down after hanging exactly 
nine minutes; and an actor named 
Glover, who was then performing 
on the Cork stage, by means of 
friction and fumigation succeeded 
in restoring animation, and, ere 
long, Patrick Redmond was able to 
walk as if nothing had happened 
to him. Possibly the ill-advised 
attention of his friends prevailed on 
him to drink more than he ought, 
for ere nightfall he got drunk, and 
went to the theatre to return thanks 
to Glover for saving his life. 

The frequenters at the theatre, 
on beholding the appearance of a 
man in the evening, whom many 
had seen hanged in the morning, 
were naturally considerably fright- 
ened, and women fainted, and a 
terrible scene of confusion took 
place. It is not stated he was re- 
taken, and we may infer he was a 
tailor by trade, for the Historian of 
Cork remarks, “he was the third 
tailor who had outlived hanging 
during two years.’’} 


Se 


* Gibson's ‘* History of Cork,” vol. ii., p. 524. 
+ Gibson’s ‘* History of Cork,” vol. ii.,p. 204. 
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Ir is time that we turn from the 
enumeration of the offences tried 
on the Munster Circuit, to glance at 
the characters and achievements of 
those] eminent lawyers who have 
rendered famous the name of the 
Munster Bar. 

While Lord Wyndham was Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, in 1732, the 
Benchers of the King’s Inn, Dublin, 
refused to call to the Bar a young 
Irish law student, a native of the 
County of Limerick, named John 
Fitz-Gibbon. He had duly kept 
his terms, and complied with the 
forms necessary for his admission 
to the practice of the law, but he 
had committed the offence of pub- 
lishing “The Reports of Several 
Cases, Argued and Adjudged in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench at West- 
minster, with some Special Cases in 
the Courts of Chancery, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer.” 

Thesereports were regarded with 


disfavour by the English judges. 
Lord Raymond threatened to have 
the publisher punished for its pub- 


lication. Sir James Barrows, who 
was a very excellent lawyer, and 
accurate reporter, in refutation of a 
statement “ That the performances 
was a libel on theBar and theBench, 
and made the judges talk nonsense 
by wholesale,” says—“I have ex- 
amined all the King’s Bench cases, 
and have compared them with my 
own notes,and find him to have made 
the judges talk almost verbatim 
what I took down from their own 
mouths.” SirJames,however,though 
he admits the accuracy of these re- 
ports, censures their publication as 
unauthorized. 

Most likely the Irish Benchers 
were requested by their English 
brethren to refuse the young au- 
thor admission to the Bar—certain 
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it is, was it not for the cordial sup- 
port of Lord Wyndham, then Lord 
Chancellor, backed by that of Chief 
Justice Reynolds, who brought the 
Benchers to allow his call—John 
Fitz-Gibbon would not have been a 
member of the Irish Bar. He was 
called and went the Munster Cir- 
cuit. He quickly got into practice, 
though he seems rather to have 
distinguished himself more as a 
Chamber counsel, then by his court 
performances. Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton says, “ Old Fitz-Gibbon loved ta 
make money, and, in his day, it was 
not the fashion for lawyers to spend 
it- They tell a story of him re- 
specting a client who brought his 
own brief and fee, that he might 
personally apologize for the small- 
ness of the latter. Fitz-Gibbon, 
on receiving the fee, looked rather 
discontented.” 

“T assure you, Counsellor,” said 
the client mournfully, “I am 
ashamed of its smallness; but, in 
fact, it is all I have in the world.” 

“Oh! then,” said Fitz-Gibbon, 
* you can do no more—as it is all you 
have inthe world, whyI must takeit.” 

As he was called to the Bar in 
1732, it is most probable he joined 
the Munster Circuit shortly after, 
and being a native of the county of 
Limerick was in good practice in 
that rich county.* He purchased 
an estate along the banks of the 
Shannon, with six thousand a year, 
but resided in a large house near 
Donnybrook, celebrated for its fair, 
which is now no longer kept. Here, 
in 1749, was born his second son, 
also named John, who was subse- 
quently a famous leader of the 
Munster Circuit, filled the office of 
Attorney General, and Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. He is, however, 
best known—but not best loved— 
as Earl of Clare. 

It is related that, even in his very 


* «* Personal Sketches,” vol. iii., p. 309. 
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childhood, the future Eari displayed 
symptoms of that arrogance which 
marked his subsequent career. Hav- 
ing incurred his father’s displeasure 
for some schoolboy fault, Fitz- 
Gibbon senior sent his eldest son 
to command young John’s atten- 
dance. The message was in the 
voice of authority—‘ Your father 
orders you to go to him; you must 
come instantly.” 

“ Orders ! must!” repeated the 
boy of thirteen. ‘Such language 
suits me not,nor will I stir an inch— 
DercretvM Est,” and proudly stam- 
ing his foot on the ground remained 
stationary. 

The messenger reported the reply. 
The old barrister laughed heartily at 
this presumptuous burst of haughti- 
ness, and, in a formal note, jocosely 
“ requested the honour of an inter- 
view with Mr. John Fitz-Gibbon, 
junr.,” when, after a few words of 
paternal admonition, no further no- 
tice was taken of the matter, and, in 
Parliamentary phrase, the subject 
dropped.* 

It was on the Munster Circuit 
that WalterHussey Burgh was born, 
and he became one of the greatest 
ornaments of the Irish Bar. He 
was called to the Bar in 1768, and 
was a contemporary of John Fitz- 
Gibbon, junr., who was called in 
the first day of Trinity Term, 
1772. Of the eminent natives of 
Munster who naturally selected 
that Circuit, was John Scott, sub- 
sequently Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’sBench, Hugh Carleton ; Lord 
Carleton, Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas; and Barry Yelverton, 
Lord Avenmore, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. The last-named emi- 
nent lawyer was born at Kanturk, 
in the county of Cork, in 1736, 
and was called to the Bar in 1764. 
He possessed very considerable 
talents, but as there were no Law 
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Reports published in Ireland before 
1796, when Messrs. Ridgway, Tapp, 
and Schoales issued Term Reports, 
we cannot give any specimen of his 
arguments at the Bar; but his judg- 
ments, as reported, show the clear- 
ness, force, and fertility of his mind. 
He was fond of viewing the cases 
in a variety of points, and his mode 
of illustration showed great skill. 
He was also deeply read in law, and 
had a good knowledge of decided 
cases. He possessed a deep, full, 
and clear voice, and his enunciation 
was distinct. He displayed a logicat 
mind, and his decisions show much 
order in their arrangement. He 
most likely continued to go Cir- 
cuit until he became Attorney 
General in 1782. While holding 
this office he was spending some 
time with the Earl of Kenmare, at 
Killarney, who gave astag hunt in 
his honour. The stag, after a long 
chase, reached the hill near which 
the Attorney General, the witty 
Father O’Leary, and other guests 
of Lord Kenmare were there view- 
ing the chase. Close to the feet of 
Yelverton the panting stag lay down. 

“ How natural that is,”saidFather 
O’ Leary to the Attorney-General. 
“The stag comes to you in hopes. 
you will cause a nolli prosequi to be 
issued in his favour.” 

This bon mot was much applauded, 
and deserved to save the poor deer. 

Barry Yelverton possessed & 
country house on the banks of the 
River Bride, near Glenville, in the 
county of Cork. Here he was 
accustomed to repair after the la- 
bours of the Circuit, and here 
he enjoyed as Curran, reminded 
him, those Attic nights, and those 
refections of the Gods, with his 
admired and respected and beloved 
companions. Here he entertained 
Curran, and often members of the 
Circuit, in these happy meet- 


* «Essays of an Octogenarian (James Roche of Cork),” vol. ii., p. 36, 
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ings, which Curran so pathetically 
described. “When the innocent 
enjoyment of social mirth expanded 
into the nobler warmth of social 
virtue, and the horizon of the board 
became enlarged into the horizon 
of man; when the swelling heart 
conceived and communicated the 
pure and generous purpose, when 
the young guests slenderer and 
feebler tapers imbibed its borrowed 
light from the mature and redun- 
dant fountain of their hosts, for 


“ They spent them not in toys, or lust, 
or wine— 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy; 
Arts which I loved, for they, my 
friend, were thine.” 


Not long since I was visiting the 
banks of theBride, and found where 
Barry Yelverton lived. A few stones 
mark the spot. I thought with 


Ossian,—“ Why dost thou build 
the hall, son of the winged days. 
Thou lookest from thy towers to- 


day—in a few years the blast of the 
desert comes ; it howls through thy 
empty courts and whistles round 
thy half worn shield.” 

John Scott, Chief Justice and 
Earl of Clonme], was anotherMuns- 
ter man. Born at or near Clonmel in 
the county of Tipperary, in 1738, he 
was called to the Bar in 1764, and 
his indomitable impudence and 
considerable abilities soon brought 
him into lucrative business. He 
possessed great tact. Though he 
could only boast a slight knowledge 
of text books and statutes, he 
showed great skill in mastering the 
facts of a case, grasping the salient 
points, discovering how the evidence 
sustained hisclient’s case ;and,where 
evidence was conflicting, sifting 
the wheat from the chaff. He then 
threw overboard all that was worth- 
less, and, with firmness and per- 
severance, presented the material 
points to the court and jury. It 
was well known on Circuit few could 
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equal John Scott in carrying a case 
by a bold stroke, or upsetting an 
adversary by some unexpected piece 
of evidence. He, like a skilful 
general, was always on the alert to 
cover his weak flanks—was wonder- 
fully quick to meet unforeseen diffi- 
culties, such as constantly turn up 
during the trial of records or Cir- 
cuit. If John Scott wanted 
familiarity with the deep-seated 
principles of the Common Law, few 
were more at home in the practice, 
and fewer equalled him in the adroit- 
ness with which he conducted his 
cases to a triumphant termination. 
He possessed a rich fund of hu- 
mour, a great deal of oratorical 
power, boldness joined to quick- 
ness in reply, and much fertility of 
illustration. From the undoubted 
effontery which he looked, as well as 
used, he acquired on Circuit the 
sobriquet of “ Copper-faced Jack.” 
Hugh Carleton was co-temporary 
and intimate friend of Scott’s. He, 
too, hailed from Munster, having 
been born in the city of Cork on 
the 1lth September, 1739. His 
father was an eminent merchant, of 
rather a pompous disposition, which, 
probably, obtained him the title of 
“ King of Cork.” At college, Hugh 
Carleton became acquainted with 
John Scott, whose finances were 
then so low as to render the pecu- 
niary aid of the son of the King of 
Cork very acceptable. Young 
Carleton was a most diligent 
student, and when he studied for 
the Bar spared no pains to master 
his future profession. Sir Jonah 
Barrington bears strong testimony 
to his legal lore: —“ At the Bar he 
was efficient ; on the Bench he was 
exemplary. With a plain and ex- 
clusively forensic talent, cultivated 
with an assiduity nothing could sur- 
pass, he attained very considerable 
professional eminence: his whole 
capacity seemed to have been formed 
into nice points of law, regularly 
numbered, and always ready for 
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use. His limited genius seldom 
wandered beyond the natural boun- 
dary; but whenever it chanced to 
stray to general subjects, it appeared 
always to return to its symmetrical 
technicalities with great gratifica- 
tion. Habit and application made 
him a singular proficient in that 
methodical hair-splitting of legal 
distinctions, and in reconciling the 
incongruity of conflicting prece- 
dents which generally beget the 
reputation of an able lawyer. The 
Government were glad to get him 
out of Parliament, and, without in- 
tending it, did an essential service to 
the due administration of justice.” * 
Scott and Carleton must have been 
often engaged either together or at 
opposite sides on the Munster Cir- 
cuit. They served together as At- 
torney and Solicitor-General in 
1779, and as they acquired the 
rank and position of Chief Justices, 
ceased to belong to the Munster 
Bar. 

John Fitz-Gibbon, junior, was 
called on the 19th June, the first 
day of Trinity Term, 1772. He 
was fortunate in rapidly getting 
practice, as the following entries in 
his fee-book show :— 


Fees. -_ <¢*= 

WERE sis ‘os ics ee 4 8 
i: oe a (8G 
BEN hk le’ OR 8 
RIGO cm) “akes sieve eee 
ee:. 26 wih 2 


Having reached the thousand, I 
cease my extracts. Suffice it ‘to 
state that, from 19th June, 1772, to 
1789, he received fees to the com- 
fortable total of £45,912 8s. 8d. 
Of these, £36,939 3s. 11d. were re-, 
ceived during the last five years and 
a half. 

During the year 1788, when he 
was Attorney-General, he was 


* Barrington’s ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation,” p, 322. 
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counsel in no less than 1,367 cases. 
He naturally selected the Munster 
Circuit, on which his father’s repu- 
tation was a good introduction. He 
soon got into lucrative practice, and 
was retained in every case of im- 
portance. 

In Tipperary he was the advising 
counsel of an attorney named 
Denis O’Brien, who lent money to 
embarrassed landholders, and, when 
the mortgage interest was not 
punctually paid, he quickly filed a 
bill to foreclose. In this way 
O’Brien obtained a decree for pos- 
session of a house and land de- 
nominated Clonamukage. But the 
Chancellor’s decree was one thing, 
and the possession of Clonamukage 
was another; and when the owner 
was apprised that Mr. Denis 
O’Brien, armed with ‘the decree 
of the High Court of Chancery, 
was about proceeding to take pos- 
session, he valiantly resolved to de- 
fend it. 

The proceedings present so 
curious a specimen of the law 
and order on the Munster Circuit 
towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, that I give the particulars as 
they were sent to me :—“ No sooner 
did the owner hear that O’Brien 
was about to dispossess him than 
he congregated a number of persons 
in the house, and fortified it for 
defence against the sheriff, or 
O’Brien, or whosoever was about 
to assail it. Among the other re- 
tainers was a person named Con- 
nell, a most expert shot with the 
rifle, and whose practised aim was 
sure to hit whatever came within 
its range. The attack was made, 
and the conflict resembled the 
storming of a fortress. There was 
partial success to the besiegers. 
The attacking forces; commanded by 
O'Brien, made a lodgment in au 
outhouse ; but, from the left of this 
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building, a detachment of the garri- 
son kept up a flanking fire, which 
prevented the besiegers approaching 
the principal entrance. It was, 
therefore, the object of the enemy 
beneath to dislodge the garrison 
above ; but these wary men were 
prepared for this. They had taken 
the precaution of supplying them- 
selves with large iron pots, bullet- 
proof, in each of which a man took 
his stand. The assailants, unaware of 
this, fired repeated vollies through 
the boarded ceiling, in hopes of 
shooting the men above, and appa- 
rently without effect; while the 
fire was returned with deadly effect 
on the unprotected men beneath. 
Thus, after suffering severe loss of 
men, Denis O’Brien had to raise 
the siege. 

“Strengthened by a party of 
military, in aid of the civil power, 
O’Brien, in 1784, made another 
venture. The galling fire kept up 
by the garrison, and especially Con- 
nell’s dreaded rifle, rendered the 
attack also abortive. A letter ad- 
dressed to an ancester of my cor- 
respondent is very indicative of the 
then state of society in Ireland. 
The writer drove a handsome coach- 
and-four, was a deputy-lieutenant 
and magistrate for the county 
of Tipperary, his daughter mar- 
ried a British Privy Councillor, 
Member of the House of Commons, 
and subsequently British Minister 
at a foreign Court :— 

* Dear ——,—I shall be much 
obliged to you to send me as many 
men as you possibly can to-morrow, 
to defend the possession of Clona- 
mukage. I shall meet them as 
early as I can on the lands of 
Brownstown, which is joining Clona- 
mukage. I write also to 
I hope you will excuse this trouble. 
I assure you I expect it will be in 
my power to return the compliment. 
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“<*T am, with love to my aunt 
and Mary, dear —— 

“ Your affectionate kinsman, 
“Sunday, March 23rd, 1784.” 


By these means the possession 
of Clonamukage was retained to 
this model justice of the peace for 
a long time, but O’Brien was re- 
solved not to be beat. He accor- 
dingly procured a large military 
force of infantry and artillery from 
Clonmel, and, with these, and 
the army of bailiffs, he made his 
approach as cautiously as if in an 
enemy’s country. The cannon com- 
menced to play at so remote a dis- 
tance that at first the balls fell 
short; but as the fire, even on a 
nearer approach, was not returned, 
the guns were brought so close 
the balls pierced |point blank, and 
soon the front wall tottered. The 
repeated shocks of the cannon 
quickly did the work of demolition, 
and reduced the noble house to a 
heap of ruin. The wary garrison, 
informed by their scouts of the 
nature of the force brought against 
them, had timetoevacuate the house. 
Despite the obstinacy of O’Brien, 
the loss of life and danger in- 
creased, when he got possession. 
It turned out he was not entitled to 
retain it. A period of time after 
the mortgage money was due, 
allowed for redemption, bad not 
elapsed, and he was put out by 
ejectment. But the resistance 
offered to the sberiff called the 
attention of the Legislature to the 
state of the law, and procured 
the passing of the Act making forc- 
ible resistance to legal process a 
transportable felony. 

In November, 1775, one of the 


“most eloquent, if not the most elo- 


quent—members of the Munster 
Circuit was called to the bar— 
John Philpot Curran. He was then 


* 26 Geo. III., c. 24, a.v. 1786. 
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~ 
twenty-five years old, married, and 
though rich in talent, poor in 
worldly wealth. Of him} Davis 
thus writes :-— 


“The bills of Dahallow had laid 
lines of beauty and shades of wildness 
on his eye and soul. He had been 
sharpened by the position of his family 
—ennobled by the force of his mother’s 
mind—instructed in Irish traditions 
and music. Knowing these, and such 
Jore as Boyce could teach him, he 
left Newmarket. This wild, fanciful, 
earnest boy then picked up classic ex- 
perience and ambition at Middleton, 
and was ennobled by generous com- 
panions, refined by study and society, 
and made fiery by lore and pleasure in 
college. 

“In London, amid his melancholy 
and wildness, he ha a strong resolve to 
be great and good. His melancholy 
grew glorious then, as sun-lit clouds; 
and honesty sustained his ambition 
against oppression or dissipation. He 
loved to labour because he longed to 
enjoy.” 


After a careful training in London 
debating societies, he acquired a 
readiness and fluency which soon 
brought him to the front, and when 
called to the Bar he was not 
allowed to linger in obscurity. 
Through the kindness of my 
friend, W. J. FitzPatrick, Esq., 
J.P., I have obtained from Mrs. 
Curran, the first fee-book of John 
Philpot Curran, which disproves the 
generally accepted idea he remained 
for some years a briefless barrister. 
The first page of his fee-book is 
thus given :— 


“ Called to the Bar Nov. 27th, 1775. 


Nov. 29th, Webb oy £s. d. 
2 5 


v. Carey case ... ... 5 
1776. Hilary Term ... 616 6 
Easter, absent (Spring 

CN ke ter cere Fe) 2 

a 32 





2 a ~é€ 
Brought forward... ...17 1 8 
May 22. at Tallow Hob- 
son : 1s Fg 
June 14, ‘Clonmel—Toler 34 2 6 
Remainderof Trin. Term 
— Blackeye ... ... 411 0 
Summer Circuit... ... 11 4 9 
Bich, Terme... cs ace: Gee 
Prim. Anno. ... £85 26 


“1777 Spring Assizes 31 19 10 
Hilary Term... 513 9 
Easter Term :— 
“ April— 
20. Gibbings and Con- 
nor, to oppose 
motion for new 


Rss non 3 8 8 
a1, Motion it in case for 
time... . we se 


23. Motion i in K. a 





Amend return 1 2 9 
27. Atkins v. Bushel, 
Declaration ... 1 2 9 
28. Crosbie v. Boyle, 
Declaration,ctd. 1 2 9 
Do. v. Do., Decla- 
SUN: | caw |) cia 
29. Grogon v. ‘ 
Declaration ... 1 2 9 
30. Sandford v. Smith, 
Declaration ... 1 2 9” 


And so run the entries, showing 
he made in his second year 
£132 12s. 8d; in his third year, 
£568 13s. 9d.; in his fourth year, 
£1,038 10s; not including the last 
Sligo Committee. 


This branch of professional emo- 
lument appears from Curran’s fee- 
book to have been a great source of 
income. From 1778 he appears to 
have been much engaged on Parlia- 
mentary Committees, and as each 
attendance is marked £11 7s. 6d. 
was soon a profitable employment. 
The story related in Mr. Phillips 
* Reminiscences of Curran and his 
és Contemporaries,” of his “living in 
a place called Hog-hill, in dirty 
lodgings, with a starving ae and 
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dunniag landlady, and returning 
from attendance at Court to find 
before him his first brief with 
twenty golden guineas, and the 
name of old Bob Lyons on the 
back of it,” turns out, from the re- 
cord before me, not quite accurate. 

In the first place, Curran never 
lived in Hog-hill, and according 
to Davis there never was such a 
place in Dublin. When called to 
the Bar he lodged in Redmond-hill, 
a street between Cuffe-street, and 
Digges-street, a region then much 
frequented by barristers. Here he 
Si Abreemened until 1781, when, 
according to his fee-book, he was 
in Ely-place. 

Secondly, the brief with the fee, en- 
tered in Curran’s book, as £22 15s. 
is among those received in Hilary 
Term, 1778, and was by no means 
the first, as I havealready shown. It 
was in the Parliamentary Petition 
of Ormsby v. Wynne, inwhich he had 
been retained by Mr. Lyons, agent 
for Mr. Wynne, who then gave 
him a fee of £11 7s. 6d. This was 
a profitable case. I find he received 
for attending the Committee £211 
10s. The Committee, I apprehend, 
nonsuited Mr. Wynne, for I find 
alsoin 1778 theentry—“ Mr. Wynne, 
Sligo Election, £100.” Mr. Wynne 
was rather unfortunate in being 
returned, for he was again brought 
before a Parliamentary Committee. 
Under the heading, “ Hilary Term, 
1780,”” comes the familiar entry, 

“Ormsby v. Wynne—Lyons— 
Com. Petition. Retainer £22 15s.,” 
followed by entries of attendances, 
the fees amounting to £34 1s. 6d. 

Another statement of Mr. Phillips 
is refuted by the fee-book. Mr. 
Phillips describes Curran as having 
attended the Cork Assizes, and 
walked the hall, term after term, 
without either profit or profes- 
sional reputation. Now I find that 
rapid as was the increase of his 
Court business in Dublin, that of 
his Circuit was fully equal to it. 
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I quote his own returns— 


2 4. & 
Spring Circuit... 719 ¢ 
Summer Do.... 11 
Spring Do.... 31 
Summer Do. ... 36 
Spring Do. 

Clonmel 

Cork 


“1776. 
“1977. 


“1778. 


Summer Do. ... 
Spring Do. ... 
Summer Do. ... 
Spring Do. 
Summer Do 
“1781. Spring Do. ... 


“1779. 


“1780. 


This is the last entry of his gains 
on Circuit entered in this book ; and 
as his fame rapidly increased after 
his speech in Rev. Mr.Neale v. Lord 
Donerail, in 1780, I am sure his 
receipts henceforward must have 
been very great. If I have gone 
too minutely into this early record 
of the professional life of Curran, 
his name and fame must be my 
apology. 

During the Cork Summer Assizes 
of 1780, an action for assault and 
battery was tried, which, from the 
position of the plaintiff and defen- 
dant, excited great interest through- 
out the country. The plaintiff 
was a Roman Catholic priest— 
Rey. Mr. Neale; the defendant, Lord 
Donerail. 

This nobleman,son of Richard Ald- 
worth, Esq., of Newmarket, county 
Cork, had succeeded to the estates 
of his uncle Hayes, fourth Viscount 
Donerail, that nobleman died with- 
out issue in 1767. He wasthen St. 
Leger Aldworth; but, on becoming 
the owner of the estates of his 
maternal ancestors, assumed the 
family name of St. Leger, and, 
on the 2nd July, 1766, was created 
Baron Donerail. 

It was the misfortune of this 
peer to have drawn a peasant girl 
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from the paths of virtue, and,shortly 
after, the brother of this girl com- 
mitted some crime calling for eccle- 
siastical censure, which the Rev. 
Mr. Neale, by the directions of his 
Bishop, carried into effect. The 
young object of Lord Donerail’s 
illicit love applied to his Lordship 
for his interference in her brother’s 
favour, and was promised prompt re- 
dress. Accompanied by a kinsman, 
Captain St. Leger, who had retired 
from the service, Lord Donerail 
sought the small cottage in which 
Father Neale, the priest, resided. 
He was an aged mau in poor cir- 
cumstances. The Penal Laws 
were in full force, and he lived 
in seclusion. He was engaged in 
his office of prayer when he heard 
a loud voice calling him forth. He 
looked up and saw Lord Donerail, 
mounted on horseback, calling him. 
He rose from his knees, and, book 
in hand, bareheaded, and feeble 
with age, the priest obeyed his 
lordship’s imperative summons. 

“You have dared,” cried his 
lordship, “to hurl the censures of 
your Papist Church against one of 
my men. I, Lord Donerail, com- 
mand you to remove it instantly.” 

The priest declared he would 
willingly do so if the matter rested 
with him, but it did not. He was 
bound to obey his Bishop ; the cen- 
sure could not be removed save by 
the Bishop’s orders. 

Losing command of his temper, 
the angry peer struck the defence- 
less old priest repeatedly with his 
horsewhip, until the blood flowed, 
and the priest retreated, stunned 
and bleeding, into his humble 
dwelling. 

A courageous attorney ventured 
upon the bold step of bringing an 
action for assault on behalf of Father 
Neale against St. Leger, Baron 
Donerail, and the cause was in the 
list of records to be tried at the 
Summer Assizes for the County of 
Cork, in 1780. 
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The Bar, as usual, mustered strong 
at Cork for the Assizes, but such 
was the St. Leger influence that 
no counsel was desirous of ap- 
pearing for the plaintiff in this 
action. 

Strange enough that Curran, 
who was a native of Newmarket, 
and whose father had been Senes- 
chal of the Manor Court of the 
Aldworths family, should have vol- 
unteered to be the plaintiff’s counsel. 
He felt that the case was one de- 
manding redress, and determined 
the priest shou!d not be inops con- 
silii, but should have the benefit of 
his advocacy. He pourtrayed in 
scathing terms the outrageous con- 
duct of the defendant; depicted 
the character of the humble priest; 
and lashed with fierce invective 
the man who stood tamely by and 
never interfered to save Father 
Neale from the lash of his angry 
relative. He termed Captain St. 
Leger a renegade soldier, a drum- 
med-out Dragoon, and turned this 
Captain into ridicule when he came 
to be a witness for the defendant. 

“ You are a soldier, sir?” asked 
Curran. 

“No; I am an officer,” replied 
St. Leger. 

“T see,’ said Curran. “ You are 
then an officer but no soldier.” 

The witnesses for the defence 
were obliged, underCurran’s power- 
ful questions, to establish in the full 
the} plaintiff’s case; and under his 
vehement advocacy the jury decided 
according to the evidence between 
man and man, and found a verdict 
for Father Neale with thirty guineas 
damages. 

This verdict Davis calls“ a con- 
quest over the powers of darkness ; 
the first spoils of emancipation.” 

In consequence of the way 
Curran cast ridicule upon Captain 
St. Leger, that officer, demanded a 
hostile meeting. Curran went out, 
and when on the ground St. Leger 
asked “ Who should fire first ?” 
30—2 
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“T am here,” said Curran “ by 
your invitation, so you must open 
the ball.” 

After an exchange of shots, with- 
out effect, the affair terminated. 
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Captain St. Leger died shortly after, 
and Curran said it was of fright, 
he died from the report of his own 
pistol. 


SEUR MARIE-JOSEPHINE. 


A nor afternoon in August, the 
Plage of B., in the Département du 
Pas de Calais. is crowned with a 
motley and varied throng of sea-side 
visitors—the sands are dotted with 
groups of idle and languid people 
in striking costumes. There are 
women, the leaders of the Paris 
beau-monde, attired in eccentric but 
exquisite oilettes, designed by 
the famous Worth, that artist 
and creator of fashion. These 
ladies are sitting together on rock- 
ing chairs, gossiping and scandal- 
mongering; at their feet, men attired 
in flanne) jackets and coloured caps 
are lounging and lolling; flinging 
pebbles into the sea, and watching 
the bathers. A little farther on is 
a more bourgeois class of French- 
women, mostly dressed in holland 
and scarlet hoods. They are doing 
some kind of light needlework, and 
keeping a close eye on the children, 
who are running about with their 
petticoats tucked up above the 
knees, digging holes in the sand. 
Some of the boys are building ram- 
parts to keep the sea out, and the 
girls shout as wave after wave, dash- 
ing in, destroys their handiwork. 
Bathers in picturesque costume, 
scarlet, blue, or black, with shoes or 
sandals trimmed gaily with rosettes, 
and oilskin caps, are running along 
the beach—bare arms, bare legs 
everywhere! A few are dripping 


wet; others emerging from their 
respective bathing boxes. 

Others, again, seem cowardly, 
and stand long watching before 
taking the final plunge. A very 
corpulent man, whose neck and 
limbs are as red as a boiled lobster, 
and attired in a coleur de rose cos- 
tume de bain; his wife, who, like 
himself, is stout, and who wears a 
faded green flannel garment, there 
they stand together, holding hands 
—the fat man dips a toe into the 
water, and shudders visibly ; “ The 
sea is cold this morning! Shall we 
goin, machere?” The wife evidently 
is more plucky, for she advances, and 
drags her reluctant spouse. An 
artist in a white cotton coat is mak- 
ing a rapid sketch of the two bathers; 
the fat man is indignant at this, 
and plunges wildly into the waves, 
and presently we see him and his 
green better half bobbing up and 
down, and round and round—they 
look triumphantly towards the white 
cotton artist, who goes on quietly 
sketching. The sea is crowded; 
men and women holding each other 
by the hand, dance about, and cut 
through the waves—the children 
scream, some with pleasure, some 
with fright. A couple of yachts 
with white sails are iazily floating 
up and down—a few big black boats 
are being launched—the fishermen 
are preparing their nets — while 
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women in blue cotton petticoats, 
tucked up, displaying firm brown 
limbs, are watching the boats depart. 
Groups of people are coming down 
from their chdlets and hotels in 
bathing dresses, with large white 
cloaks thrown over them; some are 
on donkeys, and from a distance 
you might take them for Arabs, for 
the Plage of B. is not unlike a 
miniature Sahara. The sun shines 
brightly, the black boats on the 
sands cast long shadows, and the 
sea glitters like a huge variegated 
opal. A couple of priests in black 
garments and broad-brimmed hats 
are loitering on the beach. Farther 
on, towards the cliffs, which form’a 
kind of shelter from the mid-day 
sun, people are playing croquet, 
others reading naughty yellow- 
coloured French novels. I am 
sitting with some friends, watching 
the animated scene, enjoying the 
scent of the salt sea brine, inhaling 
the champagne atmosphere of La 
belle France—bright, sparkling, and 
exhilarating. The laughter of the 
children, the musical cadence of the 
waves, the bright colours, the pic- 
turesque group gave a magic to the 
hour never to be forgotten. All at 
once my attention is attracted by 
the tall black figure of a nun. 
gliding like a phantom along the 
cliffs, followed by some crippled 
cebildren, wearing blue cotton frocks 
and straw hats. The Sceur’s face 
looks sad, beautiful—the large grey 
eyes have a wistful, far-away look 
in them, as if they strove to reach 
the unseen—eyes all tenderness! 
Her face is pale, but healthy, with 
a glow like a light burning in an 
alabaster lamp—her mouth is at 
once firm and sweet; the delicate 
nose, with its sensitive, finely cut 
nostrils. It is a face on which a 
history is written—a history of love 
and sorrow, as clearly as though it 
were a book. There is passion and 
enthusiasm in every feature, veiled 
under patience and submission. In 
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this Vanity Fair by the sea, she 
looked like a spirit dropped from 
another sphere, as she glided hur- 
riedly along through the careless, 
thoughtless, insouciant crowd and 
disappeared. 

A few evenings after this, stroll- 
ing along by the sea, I again saw 
the beautiful S@ur—this time she 
is by herself. The Plage is deserted, 
it being dinner hour. Nature 
seemed to greet her presence with 
a sweet and holy passion of her own! 
The soft rich glow of sunset lay 
over the quiet sea, and one great 
burning star is throbbing in the 
west. The Sceur stands alone—she 
looks in a trance—her eyes, though 
dilated, do not seem to see, but her 
mouth quivers, and she sighs, and 
the sigh is echoed by the sea, to be 
carried, let us hope, whither*her 
heart would have it go. How 
strangely interesting she looks, as 
she stands there on the white sands, 
her black garments falling in 
straight folds, draping her graceful 
lithe figure! The sea, the sky, the 
hour, are in unison with that nun, 
making around her a perfect sym- 
phony, while she by her presence 
has in one moment given a soul of 
poetry to all. The sounds of the 
Ave Maria from a distant convent 
are wafted softly on the evening 
breeze, and now the crescent moon 
is peeping forth, and a golden ray 
illuminates the sea; the Scour 
starts on hearing the Ave Maria, 
gives one long yearning look at the 
sea, and hurries off. I follow her at 
a distance—on she steps quickly up 
the rugged cliffs, her hands meekly 
folded. At last she arrives at a 
large grey stone building, rings a 
bell, the large door opens, and she 
disappears. 

I see a fisherman plodding up the 
cliff, with his big net—he is whist- 
ling a tune. 

“ What is this building?” Task, 
pointing to the grey stone house. 

“It is the Hospice St. Eugénie, 
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for scrofulous children,” he answers; 
“there are about a hundred of 
them there now.” 

“Merci!” And I hasten back 
to the hotel, haunted by the face 
of my beautiful nun. I am deter- 
mined to find out her story. 

So next day I make my way to the 
Hospice. It is built high up on the 
cliffs, with a splendid view of the sea. 
The air up here must be perfection 
—pure and briny. An iron railing 
surrounds the building ; over alarge 
stone door, in gilt letters, I read— 
“Hospice St. Eugénie.” I pull a 
bell, and, after a few seconds, a 
Seeur in a large white flapping cap 
opens. 

“May I visit the Hospice? I 
am a stranger here, and will gladly 
give a small donation.” 

The Scour smiles kindly, and begs 
me to walk inside. I am ushered 
into a large parloir, the floor of 
which is well waxed. On the walls 
are several pictures of saints and 
martyrs. A large ebony crucifix, and 
an alate statuette of the Virgin stand 
on the mantelpiece. There are a 
few straight-backed chairs—no soft 
divans or luxuries of any kind. 
Another Scour comes into the par- 
loir. She has a big bunch of keys in 
her hand. 

“Tf you will follow me, madame,” 
she says to me, “I will show you 
our hospice; the children are now 
all out of doors, so the house is al- 
most empty ;” saying this she points 
to a window, and I look out. About 
a hundred children dressed in blue 
cotton frocks, the boys wearing 
blouses of the same colour, are 

laying merrily about in a large 
inclosure ; there are swings, poles, 
and all kinds of gymnastic exercises 
for them; most of the young pa- 
tients are on crutches and limp 
about, for they generally suffer from 
hip disease. Several sisters are sit- 
ting under a tree watching the 
children, some are knitting, others 


drawing. 


I follow the Sceur, first we go 
through an immense kitcben where 
the sisters in big flapping caps and 
long white aprons are standing 
before a cauldron making a soupe, 
the odour of which is delicious. On 
to long school-room, salle & manger, 
recreation salles, &c., through scru- 
pulously clean dortoirs, bath-rooms. 
and then to the infirmerie, where 
several nuns are preparing medicine. 
I look about anxiously for the beau- 
tiful Sceur, as yet I have not been 
successful, but glancing out from 
another window, I at last see her. 
There she is, sitting under a kind 
of awning overlooking the sea, a 
very delicate littie girlof about four 
is on her lap, five other smaller 
children are sitting at her feet, all 
gazing up into her face, she is evi- 
dently telling them a story, for the 
little ones seem to be devouring her 
words with eyes and ears. The 
sick little girl gives a hard cough, 
the Scour stops; putting her hand 
out, shakes a bottle of syrup, and 
gives the child a spoonful of it. 

“What is the name of this 
Sceur?” I enquire of my cicerone. 

“ Seeur Marie-Joséphine,” she 
answers ; “ she has to look after the 
very little ones, and sleeps in this 
dortoir,” and she points to a large 
airy room with several small snowy 
beds—one large one which is hers. 
“ The children are very fond of her, 
and she of them.” 

“ Has Scour Marie-Joséphine been 
long in this Hospice ? ” 

‘‘ About two years; she took the 
veil five years ago; hers is a romantic 
story! She was much admired in 
society for her beauty and her 
talent, besides, she had a large for- 
tune; her name was well known, 
Mademoiselle Mathilde de Beaufort. 
She belongs to an old legitimist 
family. I have no time now to tell 
you her story perhaps I ought not, 
if I had; but perhaps when she 
knows you better she will tell it to 
you herself ; a great sorrow opened 
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her eyes, and led her to see the 
vanities and frivolities of fashionable 
life. Here she has found a haven 
of rest,and she finds happiness in 
performing the duties she has un- 
dertaken. -When her hour comes 
to leave this world, she will surely 
be able to give a good account of 
the time she has spent on earth.” 

“T should so much like to be 
introduced to her, her appearance 
is so sympathetic, so wonderfully 
attractive. Ihave often seen her 
on the beach and longed then to talk 
to her.” 

“ Tf you will come with me intothe 
garden, you will have an opportu- 
nity of making her acquaintance.’’ 
So saying, this good-natured little 
nun trips down a long corridor. I 
follow her ; she selects a key from 
the bunch and opens the door lead- 
ing into the patch of ground where 
Scour Marie-Joséphine and the little 
ones are sitting. 

“Here is a lady who wishes to 
see you, Scour Marie-Joséphine.” 
Seur Marie-Joséphine rises from 
her seat, blushes, and smiles a kindly 
welcome to me. 

“1 hope that I am not interrupt- 
ing you; you have been telling the 
children a story.” 

“TI have just finished, have I 
not, Cécile?” and she strokes the 
fair hair of the small invalid who 
is holding tight the Sister’s black 
gown. Cécile hides her pale face 
in Seur Marie-Joséphine’s knees, 
and mutters faintly, “I want so to 
hear another pretty story.” 

“Yes, do tell us a story, Sour 
Marie,” exclaim all the little ones. 

“Tt is enough for the present, 
here are some nice ¢artines for 
you,” and she gives each child a 
round of bread-and-butter. “ You, 
Cécile, must have a few grapes, it 
will do your naughty cough good ; 
and this evening, before you all go to 
bed, I shall tell you another story.” 

From that day I often went to 
the Hospice, and I and the beauti- 
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ful Soeur struck up quite a friend- 
ship. The more I saw of her the 
more I admired and was absolutely 
fascinated by her. She had a great 
deal of quiet enthusiasm, and her 
religion was practical, but oh! the 
sigh andthe sad yearning look in her 
grey eyes whenever she gazed at the 
sea. As yet she had told me nothing 
of her past history, but one evening 
I found her alone, sitting on an old 
wooden bench in the Hospice garden 
overlooking the sea. It was a lovely 
evening, the sun had just set, leaving 
behind purple and gold clouds, 
There was not a sound, save the 
soft murmur of the receding waves, 
as the ebbing tide whispered its 
evening hymn. A fisherman is 
hauling in a boat, anda few women 
in blue cotton petticoats and scarlet 
jackets are collecting the fish in 
baskets. The beach is deserted, the 
Hospice children are all gone to 
bed. Sceur Marie-Joséphine alone 
is not, her body is there sitting on 
the bench, but her soul seems far 
away, her hands are tightly clasped. 
I approach, but she hears me not. 
There is something profoundly 
pathetic in her appearance, her face 
looks pale, her eyes have a strained 
expression in them as if looking out 
for something, her head is bent for- 
ward. I advance towards the bench 
and lay my hand on her shoulder. 
Shestarts, wakes up from her reverie, 
shakes herself, and looks at me ina 
wild way that startles me. 

“ Scour Marie, I am going back to 
England to-morrow ; before I leave 
will you tell me the story you have 
so often promised? You know my 
love and sympathy for you. I long 
to know your past, and want to 
hear it.” 

“ Going back to England,” she 
mutters; “England was to have been 
my home!” 

“ Yourhome! what do you mean?” 

“ Well, as I have an hour to spare, 
and as you really seem to feel an in- 
terest in me, I shall tell you why it 
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was I took the veil, and why it is 
the sea has such strange power over 
me.” 

I gaze into her earnest eyes, and 
drawing my cloak round me, for the 
breeze from the evening air is rather 
chilly—“ Begin and tell me all, do.” 

= My name when I belonged to 
the world was Mathilde de Beaufort. 
The De Beauforts, you know, are 
one of our oldest French families ; 
my father, le Marquis de Beaufort, 
died when I wasa child, my mother 
survived him a year. A sister of my 
mother, Madame de la Trémouille, 
adopted me; she had no children of 
her own, so she was glad to have 
an orphan niece to take charge of. 
My childhood was a happy one, my 
aunt passed nearly all the year in her 
fine old chateau in Brittany. She 


was kind to me, though she left me 
much to myself. I had a governess, 
an Irish lady, who taught me English 
and music. What happy hours have 
I spent in the beautiful woods that 
surrounded my aunt’s property! 


Day after day I have sat under 
the magnificent old oak trees which, 
interlacing their branches, formed 
a kind of eathedral, keeping out 
the rays of the sun, and there I 
would read for hours at a time 
Walter Scott’s novels. The gover- 
ness encouraged my love for romance. 
Often in the twilight she and I 
used to walk in the grand old 
forests that seemed to mourn the 
Druid times, and retaining the sa- 
credness, felt our worship. There 
she would tell me wild and fan- 
tastic stories that made me shudder 
‘with awe. Not far from the 
chateau was a churchyard, and 
from my bedroom window I could 
easily see the marble slabs and 
crosses. At night I often fancied 
I saw the ghosts of my ancestors 
gliding warily through the tomb- 
stones. My governess sang beau- 
tifully, her songs were chiefly 
romantic love songs. 

“ Altogether I lived in an atmo- 
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sphere of romance. My aunt, a prac- 
tical, shrewd woman of the world, 
inspired me more with respect than 
love. She got for me the best 
masters, attended carefully to my 
health, but there was no other 
demonstration of affection on her 
part; but I had a Breton nurse 
called Reine, to whom I was passion- 
ately attached, for she had known 
my mother; this old woman used 
to tell me all the legends of the 
country, stories of saints and mar- 
tyrs, fairy tales, and terrible ghost 
stories. She was very devout, her 
bedroom was adorned with pic- 
tures of saints and statues of the 
Blessed Virgin. I hardly ever saw 
any children of my own age, for my 
aunt led a secluded life; she was a 
widow ; attended energetically tv 
her property, visited the pocr, and 
did a great deal of good, her most 
constant visitor was the Abbé Fré- 
mont, who came nearly eyery 
day to dinner; he was a charming 
old man, with snowy white hair and 
gentle blue eyes; I was extremely 
fond of him; he took much notice 
of me, and often in the evening I 
would play the piano for him and 
sing old French ballads. The salon 
was large and lofty, hung all round 
with family portraits of the De 
Beauforts and the La Trémouilles. 
My aunt, who generally dressed m 
the evening in along black satin 
dress and lace cap, would sit in a 
yellow brocaded arm-chair, knitting. 
She was a grande dame, dignified, 
calm, and quiet in her manner— 
picturesque looking. She never 
petted me—every morning and even- 
ing gave me the cold conventional 
kiss on the forehead. My days 
were spent with the governess and 
with Reine. The old woods were 
my favourite haunts—ballads, le- 
gends my daily food. When I was 
seventeen, aunt determined to take 
me to Paris to bring me out, intro- 
duce me into society; she seemed 
proud of me, for I was the 
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considered pretty!” Scour Marie- 
Jozéphine blushed und looked at me 
apologetically in making this re- 
mark. “This is all an old story !” 

“Nonsense, you could hardly 
have been’ lovelier ,than you are 
now !”’ I exclaimed. 

“Tt matters little now how I look,” 
she answered, with a sigh, “ but as 
it is a matter of the past, as Tam at 
present another person, I may 
speak of my former self, as of a 
stranger! My aunt dwelt inthe Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, she sometimes 
went there for a week orso when she 
had business in Paris; but a few 
days before my seventeenth birthday 
the hotel was alive with servants, 
the stables filled with horses. 
Aunt issued invitations to more 
than two hundred people for a ball 
to be given to celebrate my birth- 
day and my début in sceiety. My 
aunt up to that time had taken 
little notice of me, but now all of a 
sudden, I became an object of im- 
mense interest to her; my {foilette 
for this ball was ordered from the 
most fashionable coutwriére in Paris. 
I, who had been all these years 
quietly attired in plain merino 
gowns, and had never thought of 
dress, was adorned in everything 
that was most recherché. On the 
day of the ball nothing but my 
appearance was thought of, the 
best coiffeur dressed my hair.” 

“What colour was it, Scour 
Marie? for your coiffe of course 
hides it, and not a lock is to be seen 
anywhere.” , 

“Tt was golden, and very abun- 
dant. I did feel a pang when, on 
taking the veil, it had to be all cut 
off! Well, the coiffeur had to dress 
it four times before aunt was satis- 
fied; it was raised up high in front 
and curled behind, adorned with a 
wreath of pink and white daisies. 
The dress was so pretty! Masses 
of white tulle, covered with deli- 
cate daisies tinged with pink. Aunt 
put round my neck a costly pearl 
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necklace, with bracelets and ear- 
rings to match. ‘You are quite a 
picture, Mathilde! How 1 wish 
your dear mother could see you,” 
exclaimed aunt, with a fervour that 
was unusual. ‘Her mother does 
see her always,’ retorted Reine; 
but I am sure that she prefers to 
see Mademoiselle Mathilde in her 
dark merino dress, running aboutin 
the woods. Her mother’s tastes were 
so simple!’ 

“ My aunt darted an angry look 
at Reine ; ‘ You know nothing about 
things of the world. Mademoiselle 
Mathilde must be introduced into 
suciety, and I wish her to look as 
well as she can.’ 

“ Poor old Reine was so devotedly 
fond of me that she did not wish 
me to get married. She hada 
peculiar dread of matrimony, and 
no trust in men. WhenTI glanced 
at myself on the long cheval glass 
in my room, I felt a glow of satis- 
faction. Of course I now know 
that feeling is wrong.” 

“ Quite natural to feel delighted 
at your appearance,” I exclaimed. 
** You must have looked too exqui- 
sitely lovely.” 

“Thad never worn a ball dress 
before, so that when I saw myself 
arrayed in clouds of white tulle 
with those daisies and pearls about 
me, I thought I was a vision, a 
fairy, some being from another 
world. I cannot forget that even- 
ing. The large salons of my aunt's 
hotel were crowded with the créme 
of the Faubourg St. Germain. Alb 
eyes were upon me, and loud were 
the praises of my beauty. Auut 
seemed delighted. I opened the 
ball, and before many minutes were 
over, I was asked to dance by every 
man in the room. All the cava- 
liers I danced with poured into 
my ears such flattering words; my 
cheeks were flushed, my eyes spar-- 
kled. I felt transported into a 
world of pleasure, giddy and insou- 
ciante. I laughed and danced 
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witb all. Till that evening my no- 
tion of happiness was to take long 
walks in the woods, and as a par- 
ticular treat to wander among the 
big trees by moonlight. Now I felt 
there was no greater delight than to 
beadmired. From the night.of the 
ball, which was my début dans le 
monde, 1 lived ina round of dissi- 
pation, dinners, concerts, balls, drives 
to the Bois. I received several:bril- 
liant offers of marriage; one of 
which I was on the point of accept- 
ing, though I did not care for the 
man. Was that not wrong? ” 

“Oh no, I suppose you did not 
know what love was?” 

“That is just it, every one was 
indifferent to me. I cared for no 
one ; my strongest feeling was for 
my old woods in Brittany, for aunt, 
for my governess, and Reine. 

“The man I was so nearly 
accepting was middle-aged, wealthy, 
and clever, belonging to one of 
our most aristocratic families. He 
paid me great attention, sent me 
exquisite bouguets of flowers every 
day ; I used to laugh at him though, 
sometimes.” Making this confession, 
Sceur Marie’s eyes sparkled with 
mischievous fun. “ He was so stiff, 
his moustache, which was very long, 
was waxed, and died off in two thin 
points like needles. When he was 
pleased he would twirl up those 
ends, when annoyed he pulled them 
down.” Scour Marie smiles at the 
recollection. 

“ Aunt wished me to aceept him 
She praised him from morning to 
night. I asked for a short delay in 
order to think about it, and-in the 
meanwhile accepted an invitation to 
spend a week at Versailles with my 

odmother, an English lady, Mrs. 
lliot. It was there I met my 
fate !”” 

Sceur Marie-Joséphine’s face be- 
came suddenly ashen white, and her 
lips quivered; for a minute she 
stopped talking, as if to ‘collect 
sufficient strength to finish her story. 
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“If I had not spent that week 
at Mrs. Elliot’s, I should not now 
be a nun or be here.” 

I felt a kind of awe stealing 
over me, as Scour Marie said this. 
I looked round, the sunset is dying 
away, the purple sky is glimmering 
with stars, not a soul visible any- 
where, and Sceur Marie’s face is so 
troubled. “ Whatis theend of this 
story ? tell it to me quickly.” 

“T shall tell it to you, but never 
again to any human being, for the 
recollection of that love unsettles 
me even now—I, a scour, whose duty 
it is to fix my heart in heaven, and 
look after these little lambs. How 
dare I think of any man; but I 
cannot drive from my heart the 
memory of that happiness and still 
feel that the greatest joy on this 


-earth is to love and be loved b 


one worthy of the feeling ;andthoug 
the suffering, the anguish has been 
intense, I am glad that I have gone 
through it. ‘ Better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved 
at all !’” 

Her face is now suffused with a 
bright colour; she got up from the 
bench, and took a few strides up 
and down to subdue her excitement. 
She sits down and draws her veil 
close down, and clearing her throat:— 

“ On the first evening of my arri- 
val at Mrs. Elliot’s there was a small 
party in honour of my visit; there 
were several interesting people. It 
was a fine summer's evening in July. 
The windows were thrown wide 
open, the balcony was filled with 
flowers of delicious scent. I stepped 
out on it tolook at the old chateau 
of Versailles, as it stood there all 
aglow in its majesty under the 
setting sun. I thought of its 
romantic history now so cruelly 
eclipsed. I fell into a kind of 
dream. The chateau brought back 
to mind my old home in Brit- 
tany, and off I was, spirited away to 
my beloved woods. Suddenly I felt 
a tap on the shoulder; I looked 
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round and found my godmother 
standing behind me laughing. 

“«* Dear Mathilde,’ she exclaimed, 
*I have been calling to you and 
talking ; you seem to hear nothing, 
so absorbed are you in your reverie. 
Mr. Lionel Harcourt wishes to be 
introduced to you.’ Saying this she 
pee to me a tall, strikingly 

andsome young man.” 

Soeur Marie-Joséphine’s voice 
grew tremulous. Her thoughts tra- 
velled back to that eventful evening. 

“Mr. Harcourt bowed to me, 
and as we stood there, side by side, 
that wondrous purple evening, we 
quickly became friends. He asked 
me what I had been thinking of, 
and said that he had been watching 
me for a quarter of an hour, half- 
amused at my utter «bstraction. I 
told him how my thoughts had 
wended off to a very different world; 
he drew me on, and before an hour 
had elapsed I had described to him 
the whole of my past young life, 
my love of weird spirit things, my 
moonlight walks, the churchyard 
where my ancestors lay buried. 
He seemed to listen with his whole 
soul, and how handsome he was! 
I might almost say beautiful. So 
tall, distingué looking, his pale face 
lit up with large earnest grey eyes. 
Every feature so finely chiselled 
and delicately modelled, his mouth 
was perfect, with an expression of 
tenderness, tempered with just a 
tinge of severity. Well, we re- 
mained on the balcony till eleven 
o’clock, the two hours spent to- 
gether glided off as no other two 
hours had ever fled. Mrs. Elliot 
came up to us both, remarked that 
it was getting too cold, and that I 
must return to the salon. 

“Mr. Harcourt, will you not play 
something for me? anything you 
like.’ 

“*QOh! do, please,’ I exclaimed, 
* Are you really a musician !’ 

“* Mr. Harcourt’s playing is re- 
markable,’ answered my god- 
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mother. ‘I cannot think how he 
has managed it, for he has been 
studying hard at Cambridge.’ 

“He sat down to the piano, and I 
remained in a dark corner indis- 
posed for further chat with any one 
else that evening. He played a 
symphony of Beethoven so exqui- 
sitely that again I was carried off 
to the pine woods, listening to. the 
wind blowing through them. Every- 
one was applauding when he had 
finished, but I was unable to join, 
clapping seemed profanation ; he 
came up, sat again by my side, we 
talked of music and then of poetry. 
It was nearly two o'clock a.m. when 
he left. If a fairy had struck me 
with her wand, I could not have 
been more transformed than I was 
after this long talk.” 

“He was of course as much 
struck with you,” I exclaimed, im- 
petuously ; “you, young, beautiful, 
and romantic !” 

““T think so, his manner to me 
was different from his manner to 
others, and was certainly different 
from that of all the other men who 
had paid court to me. As for poor 
me | was in a strange state of ex- 
citement impossible to describe ; 
that night I did not close my eyes, 
indeed I no longer knew myself. I 
felt that I had met my fate. He 
called the next day and again the 
next day. We were left much to 
ourselves, and we strolled long 
sweet hours together through the 
grand old park and bosquets of 
Versailles and into the gardens of 
Trianon, with their interesting sad 
memories. Oh, those happy, happy 
days. He told me his history. He 
was an only son—he spoke with 
enthusiasm of his mother, who had 
died two years previously. After 
her death he travelled, had been 
all over the East, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, had visited the sources and 
centres of all the grand old civili- 
zations, seen each poetic mountain, 
trodden paths trodden by the great 
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and good of ancient times, and de- 
scribed all with such feeling, life, 
beauty, that how could it be but 
that I should love him! And so the 
days flew on. At last a letter from 
my aunt came saying that as my visit 
was drawing to its close she would 
come and fetch me the next day. 
It was then that I became conscious 
that my whole life had become 
absorbed by one feeling; it had 
been sudden, a birth into a new 
world. This, then, was to be my last 
evening at Versailles! Was all to end 
here? Oh, misery! I was sitting 
in a boudoir at an open window 
looking with streaming eyes at the 
setting sun. I must have been ina 
dream or trance, for suddenly look- 
ing up, I saw Mr. Harcourt standing 
before me. He looked pale and 
agitated. I strove tostand up when 
I saw him. I told him it was my 
last evening. And now let me spare 
you and myself all details; he asked 
me to be his wife, and happily and 
thankfully I said Yes. 

“The announcement of my en- 
gagement fell like a thunderbolt on 
my aunt, but Mrs. Elliot desired the 
match and proved a staunch ally. 
Mr. Harcourt was a Roman Catho- 
lic, had ample means, and was a 
cultivated accomplished man, he 
was not a grand parti of course, 
like Monsieur De Grammot, who 
was a scion of one of the wealthiest 
and most aristocratic houses in 
France ; besides I loved Lionel Har- 
court, and declared if 1 could not 
marry him that I would marry no 
one. My aunt was so disgusted 
that she broke up her establishment 
in Paris, and after bidding a most 
heart-rending adieu to Lionel, and 
promising to marry him within the 
year, we parted. 

“T was glad to see again my 
Breton woods with this new soul 
of love opened within me, what a 
world of meaning and mystery it 
gave to everything around! My 
dear old Irish governess had gone 
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home; no more were her wild weird 
songs to thrill the woods, but Reine 
was at hand and liked Lionel Har- 
court, thought him the only man 
worthy to be my husband. So 
from morning to night she and } 
would wander about, or sit and 
chat of him and build bright air 
castles for the future. My aunt 
had forbidden all correspondence, 
but in a few months hence he was 
to visit us in company of his father. 
Soon I counted the days and hours! 
like a schoolboy chafing for the 
freedom of his holidays. las, 
alas! the visit was doomed never 
to be.” 

Here Scour Marie -Joséphine 
paused, and gazed long and mourn- 
fully at the dark grey sea—her 
face was dreadfully white, and she 
was shivering and trembling from 
head to foot. She continued her 
story with a quivering voice :— 

“One night I was sitting aloue, 
playing Chopin’s Marche funebre. 
Strange that I should have chosen 
that piece! It was moonlight—a 
soft, silver light lay over the distant 
wood, and deep violet shadows every- 
where. I could see in the distance 
the white crosses and columns on 
the graves of my ancestors. There 
was something oppressive in the 
stillness — not a sound, save the 
deep thrilling chords of the piano. 
I remember fancying there was 
something achingly penetrating m 
the vibrations. Suddenly I felt an 
icy cold hand on my shoulder— 
heavy as lead! I iooked round; 
no one was there—nothing stirring 
— but I heard a voice distinctly say, 
‘I am dead!’ TI felt turned to 
stone. I muttered, ‘ When did 
Lionel die?’ The voice answered, 
‘ At ten o'clock.’ 

“Tt was eleven o'clock then. I 
must have fainted. I remember 
nothing that followed, nor what 
time elapsed. I got brain fever.” 

“Was Mr. Harcourt really dead?” 
I asked. 
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“Yes; he was drowned while 
bathing in the sea, at ten o'clock, on 
a warm September night. My 
aunt received the news the day after 
his death.” 

“ How can you account for his 
voice ?” 

“Tt was his voice! 
spirit came to me. Dying, he 
thought of me. Account for it as 
you like; what I am telling you is 
a fact—stranger than fiction!” 

‘When did you take the veil ? ” 

“As soon as I became conva- 
lescent, I told the Abbé Frémont 
that nothing would ever induce me 
to marry—that henceforth I abjured 
the world and society, and wished 
to devote the rest of my life and 
energies to some good work. My 
aunt’s company had become intole- 
rable to me; she had been the cause 
of our cruel separation. The good 
abbé sympathized with me, and ap- 
yoy of my resolution ; besides, 

had promised Lionel, that if any- 
thing prevented our marriage, that 
I should take the veil. 

“ So five years ago, after bequeath- 
ing my property to the Church, and 
after passing my noviciate, I took 
the veil, became a Sceur, and asked 
the abbé to get me to an hospice 
near the sea.” 

“ You must abhor the sea,” I 
exclaimed. “ How can you bear to 
live near it, knowing it to be the 
grave of your fiancé?” 

“ The sea, for all that, has a won- 
derful attraction for me. He loved 
the sea! One of his most charm- 
ing poems was a description of the 
ocean by moonlight. I sometimes 
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fancy I see his arms stretched out 
to me, and can catch his tones in 
the murmur of the waves. My 
happy moments are those I snatch 
to wander alone along the beach.” 

“Are you happy now? Does 
the life you lead satisfy you?” 

“ Happy on this earth I never 
could be without him; but I am 
contented, and feel peace. Besides, 
the truest happiness is found in the 
feeling that our life is of use to 
others; and those young things 
could no more do without me than 
I could now do without them. 
Work, work, is the consolation, the 
healing, the oblivion. The sisters 
are all kind tome. My dear abbé 
has his eye upon me; and he sees 
that I am allowed my one indul- 
gence of a stroll along the beach in 
the early morning and evening. 
But it is getting late. I sleep with 
my children, and many a little eye 
is watching for my return.” 

She rises—her face is now flushed, 
her hand hot. 

“Telling this story has pained 
and excited you, chére Seur?” 

“Tt has; and I shall never, never 
repeat it. There must be no more 
looking back.” 

The Angelus hymn is heard in the 
distance, with the deep solemn vibra- 
tions of the organ. “Adieu!” Scour 
Marie gives me an affectionate kiss 
and pressure of the hand, and soon 
the Hospice gates close upon her. 
I never saw her again, but her 
sweet image and sad story haunt 


me—and so does the Hospice by 
the sea. 
H. C. 
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THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. 


Tue study of history of Rome has at- 
tracted of late years the attention of 
many learned students of ancient his- 
tory both in this country and onthe 
continent. Ina recent number of 
the German periodical the “ Rund- 
schau,” Professor Friedlainder, of 
K6nigsberg, contributed a resumé of 
the most prominent authors who 
had devoted their attention to the 
history of Rome under the Empire, 
beginning with Sebastian le Nain de 
Tillemont, and ending his account 
with a cricitism of Merivale. In- 
teresting as such an article must of 
necessity be, it is not however our 
intention to continue the Profes- 
sor’s labours but simply to direct 
the attention of our readers to a 
classic author who is perhaps not as 
much read as he deserves, but who 
has given us many curious details 
of Roman life in his own time in a 
series of epistles to various friends. 
In style and sentiment Caius Pli- 
nius Cecilius Secundus reminds 
the reader forcibly of Horace. 
His letters teem with conviviality, 
epicurism, Jove of literature, and 
dilettantism, but there is perhaps 
wanting the feu sacre which so dis- 
tinguished the works of the genial 
Flavius, and which ever caused him 
to remember that he was numbered 
among the favoured of the Muses. 

Pliny, on the other hand, never 
seems to forget the dignity of his 
position, and in his epistles he notes 
down small occurrences, trivial in 
themselves, but so related as ever 
to redound to his personal credit. 
This love of approbation we intend 
to allude to os mentioning the 
subject of the clients as forming 
part of the household of a Roman 


of position, but before doing this 
we will briefly note what is known 
to us of the biography of the writer 
of these “ epistles,” culling facts from 
details given us by Pliny himself. 

The younger Pliny was born at 
Cornum, a town of that part of the 
Empire called Gallia, Transpadana, 
or Cispadana, a.p.61. Though left 
an orphan at an early age, his edu- 
cation received the best attention at 
the bands of Virginius Rufus and 
the celebrated jurist Quintilian, for 
both of whom he preserved through 
life a lasting friendship, who aided 
him in a great measure to obtain 
those successes of which in later life 
he was able to boast. Having been 
adopted by his uncle, the celebrated 
naturalist and historian, he began 
his career in the army, the course 
frequently adopted by the young 
patricians in Rome who aimed at 
attaining civil distinction. Sent 
into Syria, he there made the ac- 
quaintance of a philosopher of the 
name of Euphrates, whom he men- 
tions in epistle x. of the first book 
addressed to Atrius Clemens, which 
we quote here as a good example of 
portraiture: — 


“Tf ever literature has flourished in 
our city (Rome) it is most assuredly at 
the present time. Many prominent 
men could be mentioned. Let one 
suffice—Euphrates the philosopher. 
I knew him when, but a youth in Syria, 
I was attached to the army, and being 
allowed to visit him at his own house, 
I made it my endeavour to obtain his 
friendship (amarique ab eo laboravi) al- 
though to me it was no labour, for, in- 
deed is he affable and courteous. . . 
When discussing, he proves himself to 
be subtle, learned, and ornate, often 
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attaining the sublimity and majesty of 
Plato (Disputat subtiliter, gravitor, or- 
nate ; frequenter etiam platonicam illam 
sublimitatem et latitudinem effingit). 

“ His conversation is rich and varied, 
overcoming all opposition and instruct- 
ing all who disagree with him. Tall 
in stature, handsome in face, with long 
white hair and beard, these gifts, how- 
ever trifling they may appear to be, add 
in a great measure to the feeling of 
veneration which he inspires, His 
manner is sympathizing, exhibiting no 
sadness, though severe (Nullus horror 
in cultu, nulla tristitia, multum severi- 
tatis). . . . He reproves vice, not man; 
he does not punish, but guides those 
who have gone astray. One listens 
with delight to his monitions, and, 
though persuaded, wish to be again con- 
vinced (Sequaris monentum attentus 
et pencleus et persuaderi tibi etiam 
quum persuaserit, cupias). . . 

“T now sit as magistrate, I sign sum- 
monses, I draw up laws, I write many 
most illiterate letters. Sometimes I 
complain of this, my present mode of 
life, to Euphrates. He would console 
me: he affirms that one of the most 
noble duties of philosophy is to help to 
conduct public affairs, to know, appre- 
ciate, exercise, and promote justice as 
well as to execute it, these being among 
the doctrines of philosophers. In this 
one point he does not convince me that 
it is more satisfying to do these things 
(satius erse ista facere) than to spend 
the day in listening and speaking with 
him. Do you, therefore, who are free, 
hasten as soon as possible to Rome, to 
apy yourself by his teachings. For 

am not as many men who envy 
others the good which they themselves 
cannot enjoy, rather do I feel pleasure 
in seeing my friends surfeited with 
those bounties which are denied to me. 
—Vale.” 


Though we have no instances of 
the pleadings of Pliny, we may be 
allowed to take his word, and the 
indirect laudation of contempor- 
aries, ¢.g., Martial, that he attained 
through eloquence a distinguished 
position as advocatus, as also from 
the fact that he was chosen by the 
senate to conduct the case of the 
inhabitants of Beetica against Caci- 
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lius Classicus, as well as that of the 
Africans against Marius Priscus,the 
proconsul, This latter trial deserves 
to be celebrated among the annals 
of the Roman bar, as we find Tacitus 
pleading together with Pliny, and 
pleading with such power and elo- 
quence that the proconsul was 
declared guilty of extortion, and 
condemned to refund 700,000 ses- 
tertii. 

Epistle xi. of book ii, from 
which we make extracts, contains 
a description of this trial which 
took place in the senate. After 
mentioning the impeachment, and 
the counsel opposed to him, who 
managed to have their client tried 
on the minor plea of peculation, 
Pliny says— ; 


“More than once have I spoken in 
the Senate: nowhere have I been heard 
with more good-will (benignius). Yet 
I felt as moved as if all were new to 
me .. . Nevertheless I collected my- 
self and began a speech which was 
listened to with as much kindness as 
it had been to me a source of anxiety. 
I spake for nearly five hours (nam 
duodecim clepsydris, quas spatiosissi- 
mas acceperam, sunt addite quatuo,), 
about an hour and a half being allowed 
to me in addition to the three anda 
half previously granted in a most libe- 
ral manner, for soon the arguments 
which at first appeared difficult and ad- 
verse, in course of time became favour- 
able to our side. The Emperor showed 
so much kindness and care (for I dare 
not say solicitude) in me personally 
that he caused a freedman standing be- 
hind me to warn me against exerting 
overmuch my lungs or chest . . . Re- 
spondit Cornelius Tacitus eloquentis- 
sime, et, quod eximium orationi ejus 
inest, cepyas. 

This latter is interesting as prov- 
ing the friendship which existed 
between the two advocates. The 
punishment awarded by the Senate 
denotes how even that iJlustrious 
body refrained from judging too 
severely one of their number. 
The epistle which follows tells 
us that on the motion of Acutius 
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- Nerva, Firminus, the accomplice of 
Priscus, instead of being banished 
from the Senate, was ordered to be 
passed over in all future allotment 
ef provincial government. Titus 
was succeeded by Domitian a.p. 81, 
two greater contrasts could not 
have existed. In the year 93, a 
most terrible year in history, Pliny 
was appointed praetor, and he to- 
gether with Tacitus speaks with 
horror of the terrible events that 
took place from that time to the 

- year 96, when Domitian was assassi- 
nated. In his panegyric of Trajan, 
Pliny distinctly tells us that he 
accepted office before that the true 
character of Domitian disclosed it- 
self, and in another epistle, which 
we will mention later, we are told 
that he himself had been accused 
by the delator Carus Metius, 

The reign of Trajan from its 
earliest commencement was dis- 
tinguished for the attempts which 
this Emperor made to re-establish 
order, as well as to restore to the 
Senate the authority and respect 
which they had previously enjoyed. 
The trial mentioned already, in 
which both Tacitus and Pliny 
pleaded, was among the first of 
Trajan’s important reforms, and in 
the “ Epistles ” numerous instances 
are recorded in which the Emperor's 
wisdom and goodness of character 
are rendered apparent. In the 
year 100 (a.p.) Pliny was appointed 
consul, and held numerous offices ; 
being also a member of the Céllege 
of Augurs. He was appointed 
proconsul to govern Pontus and 
Bithynia a.p. 103. The exact date 
of his death is not known, but may 
be supposed to be after a.p. 107, as 
we have no details concerning him 
later than this. He was twice 
married, and speaks of his wife 
in Epistle xix. Book iv. in the most 
affectionate manner. In Book vii. 
Epistle v., we there find a letter 
addressed to her, in which his 
affection for her is described. ‘ In- 
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credibile est quanto desiderio tui 
tinear.” “First on account of the 
love I feel for thee, then because we 
are unaccustomed to be apart. I 
see thy image before me during a 
great part of the night, and, as 
has been very truly said, at the 
hours at which I was accustomed 
to see thee, my feet seem to bring 
me to thy room, not finding thee 
there I returned sad, and as sick 
at heart as if the door had been 
closed to me.” It may be here 
mentioned that in the fifth book of 
the first volume of Dr. Friedlain- 
der’s ‘** Littengeschichte Roms,” on 
page 464, Pliny is mentioned as 
among the celebrated Romans who 
had been husbands of three wives, 
Mommsen, Hermes iii., 35, being 
the authority quoted. 

That which, however, renders 
Pliny’s correspondence more than 
usually interesting is the glimpse 
we obtain of daily life in Rome, 
the habits, customs, and morals of 
the inhabitants of Roma A®terna, 
This metropolis of a mighty 
empire, which governed all the 
then known world, received within 
its walls inhabitants of the most 
distant countries, who, charmed 
by the elegance of the buildings as 
well as by the numerous resources 
offered to them, both literary and 
artistic, made Rome their abode 
and home, Celia, according to 
Martial, received the visits of 
Parthians, Germans, Dacians, 
Cilicians, and Cappadocians; to 
her came the inhabitants of Egypt 
and the Indies. 


‘‘Nee recutitorum fugis inguina 
Judxorum, 
Nee te Sarmatico transit Alanus 
equo.” 


And the same poet in proof of the 
numerous foreigners who crowded 
the streets of Rome, mentions as 
among those who were present at 
the consecration of the Flavian 
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amphitheatre, the Sarmatians, Si- 
cambrians, Arabs, Sabseans, and 
ZAthiopians. Such a mixture must 
naturally have produced a variety 
of traits of character and thought, 
and Rome at that time presented 
with its varied population somewhat 
of the characteristics, both per- 
sonal and moral, to be found even 
now in a city like New York, the 
hive of foreign enterprise. As a 
lawyer Pliny is especially happy in 
his description of character, and we 
may extract from Epistle v. Book i. 
a well-drawn portrait of a villanous 
character :— 


“Did you ever see aman more timid 
and humble than has become Marcus 
tegulus since the death of Domitian ; 
his crimes being as bad during the reign 
of that emperor as they were under 
that of Nero. He took it into his head 
that I was angry with him; nor was 
he wrong, I was angry. He had in- 
cited the prosecution of Rusticus 
Arulanus—he exulted in his death ; so 
much so as to publish and recite a 
treatise (librum), in which he speaks of 
him as the ape of the stoics: adicti 
vitelliana cicatrice stigmosum. In this 
you may easily recognize the eloquence 
of Regulus. He abused with so much 
intemperance Hereninus Senecio, that 
Metius Carus said to him: ‘ Whathave 
you to do with my victims? For I never 
have molested either Crassus or 
Camerinus, whom Regulus had im- 
peached under Nero. Regulus _be- 
lieved me to be indignant with him, 
and therefore did not invite me to be 
present at the reading he gave of his 
book. He remembered also that he 
had exposed me to a ‘ capital danger; ’ 
once in the court of the Hundreds 
(Preeterea reminiscebatur quam capi- 
talita ipsum me apud centumviros 
lacemisset). I was pleading in the 
case of Arrionilla, wife of Timon, at 
the request of MRusticus Arulenus, 
Regulus was counsel on the other side. 
Part of my argument I founded on an 
opinion once given by Metius Modestus, 
a most excellent man, who was then in 
exile by order of Domitian. What 
then does Regulus? ‘I wish to know, 
Secundus,’ says he, ‘ what you think of 
Modestus.’ You see what danger I 
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ran by saying Bene; with what infamy 
I covered myself by saying Male. The 
gods must have inspired me with an 
answer. ‘I will answer your question,’ 
said I, ‘if it be the matter now to be 
adjudicated in court.’ 

“Again, he said,‘I wish to know 
what you think of Modestus.’ I replied 
‘ That evidence was only sought against 
those on trial, and not against those 
already condemned.’ A third time 
he asked, ‘I do not ask you what you 
think of Modestus personally, but 
what you think of his loyalty (quid de 
pietate Modesti sentias).’? I answered, 
‘You seek to know what I think. But 
T do not think it lawful to question any 
judgment which has already been pro- 
nounced.’ He was silenced. I was 
applauded and congratulated on giving 
an answer which did not injure my 
reputation by being a base, perhaps 
profitable flattery, but which yet was 
the means of rescuing me from the 
snare laid for me. 

“Now Regulus, troubled by his cons 
science, is very anxious to be reconciled 
to me, and first advises Cecilius Celor 
and then Fabius Justus on the subject. 
Not content, he hastens to Spurinna. . ; 
A few days afterwards he meets me 
himself in the office of the pretor. 
There, having followed me, he takes 
me aside and tells me that he is afraid 
lest I should bear a grudge against 
him for a remark he once made in the 
courts, where, in answer to me and 
Satrius Rufus, he said, ‘ Satrius Rufus 
and he who, not content with the elo- 
quence of our age, imitates that of 
Cicero.’ 

“T replied that I had not suspected 
that he intended speakingin amalicious 
sense, for indeed do I wish to emulate 
Cicero, and am not satisfied with the 
eloquence of our day; for I think it is 
very foolish when taking a model not 
to choose the best. ‘ But you,’ continued 
I, ‘do you not remember the day 
when you asked me what I thought of 
Metius Modestus?’ He became even 
more pale than usual, and answefed, 
hesitatingly, ‘I did not ask the question 
to injure you, but to hurt Modestus.’ 
You see in this the cruelty of the man, 
who does not conceal the fact that he 
wishes to injure an exile. He added 
this most excellent reason : ‘ Modestus, 
in a letter which he wrote, and which 
was read before Domitian, said that 
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Regulus was of all bipeds the most 
wicked.’”’ 

In another epistle written to Ar- 
rianus after the death of Regulus, 
Pliny gives us other details con- 
cerning this lawyer: “I sometimes 
think of M. Regulus when in court; 
though I do not wish to say that I 
regret him. Wherefore then do 
you ask? He had our profession 
at heart, he trembled, grew pale, 
and wrote out his cases. Although 
he could not rid himself of certain 
habits, such as painting round his 
right eye if he were for the plain- 
tiff, his left if for the defendant; of 
transferring the candidum splenium 
from one eyebrow to the other, or 
of consulting the aruspices as to the 
result of the case. . . . Since his 
death it has become once more the 
custom of granting as the limit of 
time for pleading only one or two 
clepsydre, sometimes only half a 
one.” 

The allusion made to the reading 
by Regulus of his book to a circle 
of friends recalls to us the many 
accounts made by authors to this 
habit of the Romans. Authors in- 
vited friends to listen to some poem 
or treatise, and we find that even 
claqueurs were hired to give the 
signal of applause, exhibit wonder- 
ment or delight as the case might 
be. This is mentioned in the 
Seventh Satire of Juvenal, where the 
rich man reads his own verses 
“atque uni cedit Homero Propter 
mille annos,”’ and who aids you the 
poor poet anxious to recite your 
own verse by placing at your dis- 
posal an old mansion whose portals 
have long been barred; he knows 
also how to place in distant seats 
the freedmen. 

“... et magnas comitum disponere 
voces 

Nemo dabit regum, quanti subsillia 
constant 

Et que conducto pendent anabathra 
_tigillo 

Que que reportandis posita est orches- 
tra cathedris.” 
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The poor man cannot afford to 
be eloquent. Martial alludes to 
applause being one of the many 
duties of the client, and reproves 
Paulus for undertaking to perform 
this office for friends :— 


“tu stas 
Et pariter geminas tendis in 
manus.” 


ora 


Though he cynically states his be- 
lief in two short lines in Book vi. 
(48) that often the praise was in- 
tended for the cook not the verse :— 


“ Quod tam grande sophos clamat tibi 
turba togata 
Non tu, Pomponi, cena diserta tua est.” 


Pliny relates the example of his 
own good nature towards his clients 
in an epistle to Aritus, to which we 
have previously alluded. He men- 
tions having supped with an indi- 
vidual whose estimation of himself 
was totally different to that felt for 
him by Pliny. This person caused 
most excellent dishes to be laid be- 
fore himself and a select few of the 
guests, but to those of lower con- 
sideration commoner and less taste- 
ful fooa was presented. He had also 
set aside three different qualities of 
wine in very small bottles (parvulis 
lagunculis) so that no one might 
refuse, though no choice was per- 
mitted to them :— 


“ The first kind was for himself and 
ourselves, the second for friends of 
lesser degree, the third for his freed- 
men and ours. My neighbour reclin- 
ing next to me alluded to this and asked 
me whether I approved of this arrange- 
ment, [I said ‘ No.’ 

“* What is your custom P’ said he. 

***T set the same before all; for my 
object is to have all my friends at a 
banquet, and thus I do not hurt any 
by offensive distinctions whom I have 
rendered equal by meeting at my 
table.’ 

‘“‘* The freedmen also ?’ asked he. 

“Ves, for I look upon them no longer 
as freedmen but guests,’ 

“* But,’ said he, ‘the cost must be 
great.’ 
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“Not at all.’ 

** How is it possible ?’ 

“*In this manner,’ I replied, ‘for my 
freedmen do not drink the same wine 
as I do, but I drink the same wine that 
they do.’” 


This entire letter is written in 
what would now be considered a 
most Christian spirit, as he urges 
his friend to do to others as he 
would be done by. That Rome with 
its social distinctions, both of title 
and money, resembled in many 
features the great capitals of the 
present day is becoming more and 
more evident by carefully studying 
works of the authors of the time. 
Martial, himself a client, raves at 
Zoilus the rich man, the parvenu 
of the day, utterly forgetting how 
he and others of his class helped 
in a great manner to increase the 
feeling which they so reprehended. 

Piiny mentions the death of Mar- 
tial (Book III. xxi.) and speaks of 
him as, “erat homo ingeniosus, 
acutur, acer et qui plurimum in seri- 
bendo et salis haberet et fellis, nee 
candoris minus,” finishing his letter 
“at non erunt seterna quae scripsit ? 
Non erunt fortasse: ille tamen 
scripsit, tanquam essent futura,” 
the allusion being to the ode of the 
ninth book, written by Martial in 
praise of Pliny, lines evidently well 
pleasing to the ears of the latter, 
who quotes the lines with gusto, 
in which he is equalled to Cicero 
as orator— 


“Hoe quod szecula posterique possuit 
Arpinis quoque comparare chartis:” 


As a lawyer’s opinion in regard 
to unwritten testamentary wishes, 
Epistle x. of Book IV. is worthy 
of note. Sabina had not made 
mention in her testament of the 
manumission of her slave Modes- 
tus, to whom she, however, alludes 
as if this act had been previously 
performed and mentioned. Pliny, 
having consulted with other law- 
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yers, found the universal idea to be 
that the legal formalities not having 
been gone through, Modestus was 
yet to be considered a slave and the 
bequests left to him to be delivered 
over to the claiming heir. He 
argues, however, that Sabina’s in- 
tention must be consulted, as evi- 
dently she believed that she had 
performed the act of manumission, 
and the following sentiment may be 
held up as one worthy of the atten- 
tion of all lawyers: “Neque enim 
apud nos honestos, quam apud 
alios necessitas valet.” The same 
sentiments are also to be found 
in Book II. xvi., and coincide curi- 
ously enough with the events of a 
late public trial. The codicils added 
to the testament of Acilianus did 
not seem to be confirmed by the 
will itself, but Pliny maintains them 
to be valid. ‘‘Constat autem co- 
dicillos istos Aciliani manu scriptos. 
Licet ergo non sint confirmati tes- 
tamento ; a me tamen, ut confirmati 
observabuntur.” ‘The reasons are 
given in a line or two occurring 
shortly before: ‘I have ever made 
it aspecial duty to respect and fulfil 
the wishes of the dead, even though 
the formalities required by law had 
not been observed.” 

In many of these epistles we may 
note great grace of expression, as 
for instance (Book IV. xviii.) when 
sending Latin translations of Greek 
epigrams to Antoninus he pays him 
the following delicate compliment : 
* Quod si hee, qua sunt et iatina, 
et mea, habere tibi aliquid venu- 
statis vichbuntur, quantum putas 
inesse eir gratiz, que et a te, et 
greece proferuntur.” 

In his descriptions of town and 
country life we also find much that 
is delightful, and which recalls the 
“ Sabine farm ” to our mind. Letter 
vi. of Book I. will, however, not 
be received by lovers of the chase 
as a dictum of merit, Pliny’s ad- 
vise to a hunter being to take his 
tablets along with his so as not to 
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lose any of the precious moments 
while waiting for the game to turn 
up. “ You will find that Minerva 
delights to wander about the moun- 
tains no less than does Diana.” 

Junius Mauricus having asked 
him to look about for a suitable 
match for his daughter, Pliny men- 
tions a young man, named Minucius 
Acilianus, who seems to be most 
suitable. He is clever, active, and 
modest. He has filled the offices 
of questor, tribunatur, and preetor, 
thus saving any future trouble of 
canvassing. ‘‘ Est illi facies liberalis, 
multo sangunie, multo rubore suf- 
fusa, est ingenua totius corporis 
pulchritudo et quidam senatorius 
decor. Que ego nequaquam arbi- 
tror negligenda: debet enim hoc 
castitati puellarum quasi premium 
dari.” The last sentiment being 
certainly deserving of notice. 

In epistles addressed to known 
authors, Pliny is perhaps even 
more interesting, especially as he 
gives us some clue to the opinion 
felt by authors, lawyers, and orators 
of the day for the men of the time. 
In a letter to Tacitus (Book LI. xx.), 
when speaking of eloquence, he 
urges that brevity cannot always 
fulfil the purpose of the lawyer, op- 
posing to the speeches of Lysias, 
the Gracchi, and Cato, those of 
Demosthenes,(schines, Hyperides, 
Pollio, Cesar, Coelius,and, above all 
others, Cicero, quoting more espe- 
cial'y the speeches pro Mureara, 
pro Vareno. This entire epistle 
deserves perusal together with xiv. 
of Book IIL., in which some of the 
dodges made use of by lawyers to 
obtain a flattering audience are 
noted, dodges which must inevit- 
ably have caused a great decline 
forensic eloquence. We may, how- 
ever, swallow cum grano the story 
related (xii. Book III.) concerning 
Cato’s intoxication, as well as one 
or two ghost stories related with 
dramatic effect and no slight credu- 
lity, and which may therefore in- 
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terest those among our readers 
desirous of knowing his opinion on 
* Spirits” :— 


“A few leisure moments, which we 
both now can enjoy, give to me an op- 
portunity of learning, to thee an op- 
portunity of teaching. I wish to know 
from you whether you believe ghosts 
(phantasmata) to be beings having di- 
rect influence over us, or whether you 
look upon them as creations of our 
own imaginations, produced through 
fear (an inania et vana ex metu nostro 
imaginem accipere). What would in- 
duce me to believe in them is the ad- 
venture which is said to have occurred 
to Curtius Rufus. He is said to have 
gone to Africa, when"yet unknown, and 
a man of no position, in the suite of 
the governor of this province. As 
the day was drawing to its close he 
went to take a walk up and downa 
colonnade, Suddenly there stood be- 
fore him a female figure of huge size 
and of great beauty, who said to him 
that she was Africa, and had come to 
predict his future. He should return 
to Rome, fill important offices (hono- 
resque gesturum), and then return to 
this province, cum summo imperio, 
there to die. All of which happened. 
It is also said, that when he landed in 
Carthage the same figure appeared be- 
fore him. It is certain that when he 
became ill he gave himself up at once, 
even though his friends hoped for his 
recovery. 

“Here is another and yet more 
terrible story, which I relate to thee as 
it has been told me. There was at 
Athens a large and spacious house, but 
of bad repute, as being unhealthy (sed 
infamis et pestilens). In the stillness 
of the night the sound of clanging 
irons was to be heard, and, by listening 
more attentively, the dragging of chains, 
first at a distance, but approaching 
nearer and nearer. Soon appeared the 
ghost (mox apparebat idolon), a thin 
and squalid old man, with long beard 
and bristly hair, whose hands and feet 
were laden with chains and fetters, 
which he shook. The inhabitants 
spent nights of terrified horror, which 
were followed by illness caused by in- 
creasing terror. For even in the day- 
time, when the ghost did not appear, 
his image was perpetually before their 
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eyes, and the fear lasted longer than 
the cause. Finally the house remained 
empty, and abandoned to the monstrous 
apparition (totaque illi monstro re- 
licta). Nevertheless, it was advertised 
(Proscribebatur tamen), lest any who 
was ignorazit of the cause might wish 
to hire or purchase it. 

*“* Athenodorus, the philosopher, came 
to Athens, read the advertisement 
(leget titulum), and, as the price ap- 
peared so very moderate, his suspicions 
were aroused; he, therefore, made in- 
quiries, and having learnt the cause, he 
hastened all the more eagerly to hire the 
house. When night drew on he ordered 
his bed to be made ready in the hall of 
the house (in prima domus parte), and 
called for a light to be brought thither, 
together with his stylum and pugil- 
lares; he then ordered his servants to 
withdraw into the interior of the house. 
He compels both his mind and body to 
take interest in his work, so that his 
imagination may not produce before 
him some vacua simulera. At first 
all was still; soon, however, he hears 
the clanging of the iron chains; he 
does not raise his eyes nor lay down 
his stylum, but determines not to be 
affrighted by what he hears. The noise 
grows louder and more distinct as it ap- 
proaches, now it seems to be heard on 
the steps, now it takes place in the 
room itself. He looks up and recog- 
nizes the figure as described to him. 
Tt stands still and beckons to him, as 
if to call him; he makes a motion of 
his hand to bid it wait, and continues 
his writing. The figure shakes its 
chains over his head while he writes; 
again he looks up, and again it beckons. 
Now he no longer hesitates, but takes 
the lamp and follows. Slowly does it 
stalk on before him till they reach the 
courtyard of the house, when it sud- 
denly disappears, leaving him standing 
alone. He then, by heaping up grass 
and leaves, marks the place. At break 
of day he informs the authorities, and 
requests them to dig in the place 
marked. Bones are found, surrounded 
by chains, which were all that remained 
of the body in fetters, wasted by the 
action of the earth and the length of 
time, ‘These were collected and pub- 
licly buried. From that time the 
house was no longer haunted. 

“T believe this story on the autho- 
rity of others. I can vouch, however, 
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for the following. One of my freed- 
men, named Marcus, is not without a 
certain amount of education. He sleeps 
together in the same bed with a younger 
brother, who one night dreamt that he 
saw some one sitting on the bed and 
cutting his hair with scissors. The 
next day it was found that this had 
really happened, as the hair was lying 
round about. 

“A similar circumstance soon fol- 
lowed. One of my young slaves slept, 
together with several other boys, in the 
pedagogium, and he relates that there 
came in through the window two 
figures in white, who cut off his hair 
as he lay in bed, and then departed as 
they came. Nothing remarkable hap- 
pened except, perhaps, that I was not 
impeached before Domitian, as I cer- 
tainly would have been had he lived 
longer, for in his scrinium was found a 
libellus, drawn up by Carus against 
me. As it is the custom for those ac- 
cused to let their hair grow, we may 
conclude that the shorn hair of my 
servants portended the danger in which 
I was placed.” 


This story is sufficient to prove 
the superstitious turn of mind of 
even the most able Romans, and 
from this we may be allowed to 
adduce the conclusion, that this 
feeling rendered the many absurdi- 
tics of their religious rites and be- 
liefs alone possible or probable. 

Book x. may be considered a 
resumé of a great part of Pliny’s 
official career, containing epistles 
addressed to the Emperor Trajan, 
and the answers returned. The 
province to which he was appointec 
propretor was known as Bithynia 
and Pontus, and it is interesting to 
note how Christianity had even at 
that time laid a firm hold on the 
imagination of those who had been 
brought up in the worship of the 
gods of ancient mythology. 

Josephus, speaking of Poppea, 
mentions that she was an earnest 
intercessor for the Jews, that she 
was a “ God-fearing person,” which 
was the reason why her body was 
embalmed instead of being cremated. 
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It would be interesting, however, to 
be able to decide whether we can- 
not prove from the above statement 
that the Jewish superstitions men- 
tioned by Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
others did not distinctly refer to 
the belief of the Christians. Ac- 
cording to Athenagoras, we know 
that, even in the second century, 
the Pagans scoffed at the Christian 
religion, only able, according tothem, 
to number common people, artizans, 
and old women among its ranks. 
Friedlainder believes, from an in- 
scription lately discovered in the 
catacombs of Callistus, where not 
only the Christiaumonuments of the 
Pomponia Bassii have been found, 
but also within a few years frag- 
ments of an inscription which evi- 
dently referred to a Pomponius 
Grecinus, that the Pomponia 
Greecina mentioned by Tacitus as 
accused before her husband, the 
Consul Plautius, of ‘“ outlandish 
superstitions”” must have been a 
Christian. Flavia Domitilla, niece 
of Domitian, married to T. Flavius 
Clemens (Consul a.p. 95), was also 
accused of belonging to this sect, 
and was herself banished fromRome, 
after that her husband had been 
condemned to death. Many other 
instances could be numbered, but 
the above will be sufficient to prove 
that this religion had made such 
strides as even at that time to fill 
the minds of the emperors with 
dismay, inciting the more evil-dis- 
osed to greater cruelty. Nero, for 
instance, to satisfy the clamour of 
those who accused him of hay- 
ing wilfully set fire to Rome, 
charged, according to Tacitus, 
“with the guilt the persons 
commonly called Christians, who 
were hated for their enormi- 
ties. Christus, the founder of that 
name, was put to death as a criminal 
by Pontius Pilate, procurator of 
Judea, in the reign of Tiberius.”’... 
Accordingly those who confessed to 
being Christians were seized... and 
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in their deaths they were made the 
subjects of sport, for they were 
covered with the hides of wild beasts 
and worried to death by dogs, or 
nailed to crosses, or set fire to, and 
when day declined burnt to serve 
for lights at night.” The latter 
punishment was adopted by Nero, 
the victim being clothed in a tunic 
smeared with pitch, which was then 
set on fire. The following is taken 
from the 10th Book (xcviii.) 


“T have ever considered it a duty, 
my lord (Domine), to consult you on 
all doubtful points. For who, indeed, 
is better able to guide me when uncer- 
tain, or to clear up my doubts? I 
have never been present at a trial of 
the Christians, and therefore am igno- 
rant what is the nature of the charge 
made against them, or what is the suit- 
able punishment. I have not been 
able to decide whether the same sen- 
tence is to be decreed on a child as on 
the grown-up man; whether those who 
repent are to be pardoned, or whether 
having once been a Christian a re- 
nouncement may be looked upon as 
sufficient; whether the designation 
alone free from any crime, or the 
crimes involved in the profession, is to 
be punished. 

“ The following has been my custom 
in dealing with those Christians 
brought before me. I have asked 
them whether they were Christians. 
On their acknowledging themselves as 
such I have repeated my question a 
second and third time, and have even 
threatened them with torture, to which, 
on their persisting, I have ordered 
them to be led. I have always thought 
that whatever the nature of their opi- 
nions might be, such obstinacy de- 
served punishment. Others I have 
caused to be sent on to Rome, as they 
claimed the right of Roman citizens. 

“ Soon afterwards, accusations, owing 
to this publicity, began to be on the in- 
crease, the crime presenting itself in 
different forms. An anonymous infor- 
mation was laid before me containing 
the names of many who denied being 
or ever having been Christians. On 
these persons appearing before the 
court, I ordered them to invoke the 
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gods and thy statue, which I had 
caused to be brought with the images 
of the deities, and to offer up wine and 
incense. After that they had cursed 
the name of Christ (to do which, 
according to public account, those who 
are really Christians can never be 
induced), I dismissed them. 

“Others denounced by an informer 
at first acknowledged, but soon denied, 
being Christians, declaring some that 
they had indeed been, but that they 
ceased being so, some for three, others 
for a greater number of years, some 
indeed had not been for some twenty 
years. All have worshipped your 
image and that of the gods. All 
have cursed the Christ. 

“Moreover they assert that their 
crime or error only consisted in their 
meeting together, on an appointed day 
before daybreak, they sang hymns in 
praise of Christ as in honour of a 
god; they bound themselves by oath, 
not to any particular crime, but never 
to commit robbery, brigandage, adul- 
tery, never to break their word, never 
to deny a trust. After which they 
separated, meeting together again to 
eat a harmless meal composed of com- 
mon meats. After my edict forbidding 
according to your orders, such gather- 
ings, they had given up the practice. 
To discover the real truth I considered 
it necessary to inflict tortures upon 
two female slaves said to have been 
initiated into this worship. But I 
could only discover an extraordinary 
and extravagant superstition. I have 
therefore suspended judgment in order 
to consult with you. 

“ The affair seemed to’ me worthy of 
looking into more especially on account 
of the number of people involved in it. 
People of every age, rank, and of both 
sexes, are and will be daily accused. 
The evil has not only attacked the 
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towns, but has spread into the villages 
and country parts. I however think 
that it may be alleviated, if not alto- 
gether stopped. One thing is certain, 
namely, that the temples deserted for 
some time are now crowded, and that 
sacrifices are once more offered up. 
Everywhere victims are sold where 
formerly the demand for them was 
very slight. From this we may easily 
see how many people may be reclaimed, 
if pardon be granted to those who ex- 
press repentance.” 


The Emperor's answer deserves 
to be added :-— 


“You have done your duty, beloved 
Secundus, in examining the charges 
made against the Christians. It is not 
possible to form or maintain a general 
rule in such cases. Do not cause them 
to be run down. If they are accused 
and convicted, punish them; if, how- 
ever the accused denies being Chris- 
tian and proves this by invocation of 
the gods, he is to be pardoned of 
whatever he may previously have 
been suspected. Moreover, let no 
anonymous accusation be considered 
valid. This would become a danger- 
ous precedent unworthy of our age.” 


This letter helps us to form a 
more distinct opinion of the manli- 
ness of the Emperor’s character 
than we could obtain from the 
accounts of the most fertile histo 
rian, and our judgment of the 
better characteristics of the Roman 
Emperor and his servants are in a 
great measure uided by a careful 
perusal of the LEpistule of the 
Younger Pliny. 
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LAYS OF THE SAINTLY. 
By tHe Lonpon Hermit. 
AvtHor or “ Sones or Sincunarity,” ‘‘ Peeps at Lirg,” &c. 


No. 2.—Sr. Macarius. 






Tue Saints on our list will be many and various, 
And drawn from all quarters, abroad and at home ; 

The one we now take is the hermit Macarius, 
Who's held in particular honour at Rome 

Three weeks ere the sun enters into Aquarius, 

And reigns for the day in each cloister and dome. 


The “ Mac” may seem Irish, or else Caledonian, 
But names are not always a question of race 

(Thus “ George Psalmanazar’”’ was no Babylonian), 
And old Alexandria in Egypt ’s the place 

Where erst our Macarius lived as confectioner, 
And dealt in the manifold sweets of this life, 

Till, seeing how folks did in ev'ry direction err, 
And how Man and Virtue are always at strife, 

He sigh’d, “I am sick of the world and its pleasures! 
T'll hie to the desert, and dwell in a cave, 

And while I am hoarding up heavenly treasures, 

I'll live on the money I’ve managed to save.” 






For then it was common for clerical shepherds 
‘We To weary of all men— including their flocks, 
And dwell far away, like the lions and leopards, 
In depths of the forests or holes in the rocks. 
A custom, once started, will spread very quickly, 
Example’s a tree most prolific of fruit ; 
Soon Egypt with eremites’ cells was so thickly 
Besprinkled, their number was hard to compute. 
The monks, who subsisted by bodily labour, 
With pray’rs very many, and wants very few, 
Were ready to welcome our Saint as a neighbour, 
When he from society's evils withdrew ; 
So courteous were they to each neophyte brother, 
That one of these wearers of sandals and gowns 
Would leave him his hut, and move on to another; 
Oh! where will you meet with such kindness in towns? 
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For sixty long years the recluse did continue 
A life of such rigour, and hardship, and toil, 
That, tann’d in complexion, and harden'd in sinew, 
His aspect was rugged an | dry as the soil. 
On pulse and raw herbs—(what a splendid digestion 
Is shown by the fact !)—seven years did he livo ; 
All animal viands seem'd out of the question, 
Tho’ lower in price than we now have to give. 
Three fullowing years upon bread he subsisted, 
And that only four or five ounces a day, 
In Lent 't was astonishing how he existed, 
So little he took till that Fast pass'd away. 


Tho’ not a Stylites in mortification, 
Macarius oft did the boly afilict, 
For fear that the course of devout meditation 
Might haply be troubled by subjects less strict : 
One day in his cell, ’tis asserted by Butler, 
‘Lhe anchorite chancel to be stung by a gnat; 
No torture on earth could be sharper or subtler. 
Cried he, “ A gooi bint! I must act upon that ; 
In Sceté’s wide marshes the wild flies are swarming, 
Whose stings even pierce thro’ the hide of a boar— 
This body I'll yield to their fighting and storming, 
To drive out the sins that afflict me so sore.” 


He went, and the insects attack’d him like savages, 
And caused an inferno of exquisite pain ; 

Six months he remain’d there, exposed to their ravages, 
Then thought it high time to wend homeward again. 

From head to foot cover'd with blister and swelling, 
The Saint out of all recognition had grown, 

So fearful his aspect—so strange and repelling, 
That only by voice could he make himself known! 

Ev'n that, one would think, must have roughen’d to coarseness, 
And sounded untunefully frog-like and harsh, 

At least, people now-a-days suffer from hoarseness, 
Tho’ far less exposed than the monk in the marsh. 


The names of the saintly are so multifarious, 
To keep them distinct oft surpasses our pow’rs. 
And forty miles off lived another Macarius— 
** The Elder "—pray do not confound him with ours, 
for he was “ the Younger ” —what aids the confusion 
Their dates in the calendar run very near ; 
And in the Greek Church they adopt the inclusion 
Of both of their feasts on one day of the year. 
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These devotee namesakes were sometimes together 
Seen gravely hob-nobbing their monachal cowls, 

But seldom; for hermits, tho’ birds of a feather, 
Dwell most in complete isolation—like owls. 


In ages of yore, as you know, my dear readers, 

Those demons, whose names now offend “ ears polite,” 
To gobble up souls like omnivorous feeders, 

Walk'd boldly about, plain and ugly to sight ; 
Macarius oft by such fiends was accosted, 

But fearless and staunch, he upheld the good cause, 
And many a wretch who would else have been roasted, 

Was rescued by him from the enemy's claws. 
Once Lucifer came, with a scythe on his shoulder, 

To slay the good father, but could not prevail, 
In danger Macarius only grew boider, 

And, when well resisted, the Devil turns tail. 


The saint once had taken—(the act seems peculiar) 
The corpse of a pagan to pillow his head, 
Some fiends passing by growl'd, “ This clerical fool here 
Is playing a game with our forfeited dead. 
Wake, sinner ! and yield ye to those you belong to.” 
“T can't,” said the corpse, “ for-the saint holds me tight.’ 
“He shan't!” cried the saint, “for you'll find me too strony t» 
Give way, tho’ you pull him with main and with might. 
Get up, if you will” (he address’d the deceased one) 
And gave him a blow with his sanctified fist, 
The demons all fled, from the chief to the least one, 
They saw that ’twere idle such force to resist. 


That fiend, whose appropriate title’s Aladdon, 
Who’s blacker by nature than mortals can paint 
And crafty as villains by Collins or Braddon, 
However, at times, stole a march on our saint. 
The latter set out o'er the desert to travel, 
A plain without finger-post, footpath, or stile, 
In order returning, his way to unravel 
He planted a rod at the end of each mile; 
But Satan, so watchful as well as malicious, 
Pull'd up every stick that he found on the track, 
Said he, as he laughed at an act so flagitious, 
“Twill puzzle old Macky to find his way back !” 
The reeds in a bundle were tied by the demon, 
And found by the saint when he woke from his sleep, 
He felt all abroad, like a compassless seaman, 
Yet back to his latitude managed to creep. 


Another adventure is quite as surprising :— 
Macarius met the Destroyer of Souls, 

And knew him, in spite of his human disguising, 
Aud fine herald’s tabard all riddled with holes, 
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From each of these holes was a “ fyolle ” suspended, 
No saint could help asking him what they did there, 
And so—but the subject might fitly be blended 
In song with a famous and Lovel-ly air. 


Tue Auconoiic Tempration. 


‘* The Devil le stood on the burning sands, 
A-taking a spell of rest, 
When up to the spot the Saint did trot, 
And thus the Arch-Fiend he addrest, ’drest, ’drest, 
And thus the Arch-Fiend he addrest. 


‘**Q, where art thou going, bold devil ?’ he sail, 
‘O, where art thou going?’ said he, 
‘I’m going,’ the Spirit of Guile replied, 
‘Far Anchorites for to see, see, see,’ &c. 


*** QO, what are those vials, vile Devil?’ he cried, 
‘Those flasks on thy coat I see.’ 
* Some liquors I take for the monks to slake 
Their thirst—have a drop?’ said he, he, he, &c. 


‘*¢ When wilt thou be back, old Devil?’ he said, 
‘When wilt thou be back ?’ said he, 
‘In an hour, or two, or three, or four, 
Again on this spot I'll be,’ &e. 


‘* He had not been gone an hour or two, 
Far Anchorites for to see, 
When finding the trick didn’t take, Old Nick 
Turn’d back, and the Saint met he, &c. 


‘* * Now how hast thou sped, bold Devil?’ he said, 
‘ Now how hast thou sped ?° ask’d he. 
‘Oh, not very well,’ said the party from ——— 
‘The monks were too many for me,’ &c. 


‘©* But one—Theodistus—my bait would take, 
He drank such a deep, deep draught, 
That, conquer’d by wine, his soul will be mine,’ 
And loudly the demon laugh’d, Xe. 


“¢ Macarius flew to the tempted man. 
‘0, brother, I'm glad you're here, 
I fear I have quaff’d some demon’s draught, 
For I feel so devilish queer !’ &c. 


“ Mazarius pray'd to the Suints for aid, 
To all of the Saints pray’d he, 
‘0, Heaven assist us, or poor Theodistus 
Will perish e-ter-nal-lee !’ &e. 
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‘*The Monk was cured of his fears and pains, 
And the Saint’s good work was o’er ; 
The Devil flew off to his own domains, 
Nor tempted those monks any more, more, more, 
Nor tempted those monks any more. 


The elder and younger Macarius together in 
A skiff o'er the breast of old Nilus did float— 
How touching (and rare) to see clerical brethren 
In sweet unanimity row in one boat! 
A tribune, remarking they looked so contented, 
Was struck by the bliss such a life could secure, 
Of all of his sins in a lamp he repented, 
Went home, sold his goods, and gave all to the poor, 
And took to the Ccenobite life, like Macarius, 
Ah! would we had saints who could lead or persuade 
An age that’s so frivolous, worldly, gregarious, 
To feel the delights of seclusion’s calm shade ! 
"Tis true, some have tried it without satisfaction ; 
One own'd that the world he preferred, on the whole, 
And thought a good life of example and action 
Might benefit man, and advantage the soul ; 
But holy Macarius saw how distorted 
By Satan's insidious wiles was the mind 
That thus could be sway'd, so he warmly exhorted 
The monk not to think of rejoining mankind. 


One day on the road, where some robber had slain him, 
Or beasts of the desert his life had despatch’d, 
Macarius picked up the head of a paynim, 
Without any sign of a body attach’d. 
The skull of a Yorick—for Hamlet has proved it— 
If properly handled, a lesson ‘may teach, 
This head, when the sage to his table removed it, 
Did more, for it exercised reason and speech ! 


‘“*O, where is the soul that thy body once harbour'd ? ” 
Ask’d the saint, and the head would have pointed below, 
But having no fingers, turn’d larboard and starboard, 
In mournfullest shake, and then answer’d, “ You know.” 


“Ts the place very deep? ” said the reverend querist, 
“More deep,” said the head, “ than from heaven to earth.” 
“And pray doth thy soul to the bottom lie nearest? "” 
“No; many a one has a far lower berth, 
The Jews are much further from pardon and glory 
Than my wretched manes, and suffer more pain.” 
(O, think of this, Rothschild and Montefiore ! 
Whatever your merits. you'll find them in vain.) 
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The saint’s curiosity still was rntirin z, 
“If Israelite souls are so low as you say, 
Can any sink lower P—'tis worth the inquiring.” 
“Oh, yes! the false Christians, a very long way !” 
Such evidence, passing man's power of giving, 
Was precious as gold to the saint who could win it, 
Thought he, “ Tho’ some numskulls we find 'mid the living, 
This head of the dead has at least something 1n 17.” 


More wonders besides in the life are recorded 

Of this most respected and excellent man, 
The noble example his deeds have afforded 

We all ought to follow—as far as we can ; 
The span of his pious career was ext2nded 

Till nature, exhausted, could hold out no more, 
So, blest and lamented, his pilgrimage ended, 

He died—Anno Domini, three-ninety-four. 


So often the Saint o’er the Devil was victor, 
So valiantly faced he Apollyon’s spear, 
To rescue poor souls from the torture-inflictor, 
He ought to be known as ‘“‘ The Saint without fear,” 
The patron of all who are brave to audacity, 
High-spirited, recklessly bold and hilarious ; 
And thus, to describe him with force and veracity, 
We aptly might call him “ St. Devil-may-care-ius.” 
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UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA. 


By no means the least interesting 
and noteworthy incident of the bril- 
liant and romantic progress of the 
Prince of Wales in India has been 
the convocation of the Senate of the 
University of Calcutta, in a hall of 
its own, to confer an honorary de- 
gree on the heir to the Throne of 
England, and of the Empire of 
Hindostan. The accounts of many 
of the gorgeous assemblages, in 
their splendour and pomp, read 
like passages from the “Arabian 
Nights.”” Magnificent jewels, plen- 
tiful as leaves in Vallambrosa; 
palaces improvised at fabulous cost 
with magical celerity ; chain armour, 
and all the barbaric splendour of 
feudal times, with chiefs of ancient 
descent, and followers of undying 
devotion, flit before the eyes like 
the scenes of a vision of Mirza; 
for railways and telegraphs literally 
annihilate time and space, and unite 
the far ends of that vast continent 
in one continuous picture. 

The Alpha and Omega of civiliza- 
tion have met and shaken hands in 
a moral as well as in a material 
sense. The Veddahs of Ceylon, 
who are probably the closest living 
approach to the hitherto undis- 
covered missing link, and the future 
ruler of the mightiest dominion the 
world has yet seen, who may fairly 
be accepted as a type of all that is 
exalted and refined in our common 
humanity, have come into personal 
contact. 

The Catamaran of Madras, with 
its skilled, fearless, naked navigator, 
unchanged since their respective 
creations, has lain alongside the 
Tronclad and the Transport which 
is in truth a floating palace. The 


simplest form of naval construction, 
the union of two or three logs of 
rough-hewn timber, bound with na- 
tural withes, and propelled by the 
simplest of motive powers, has been 
in close contact with the highest 
efforts of human genius in devising 
the means of bringing the ends of 
the earth together through the track- 
less depths of the mighty ocean, and 
of waging war with means far 
beyond the reach of the gods of 
battle of heathen mythology. In 
truth, neither fiction nor fancy, 
Oriental romanceheism nor Western 
fable, contain any passages or scenes 
approaching those above-mentioned 
in wonder and significance, 

From all this the transition to one 
of the plainest and most prosaic of 
proceedings, the conferring of a 
University degree is, in itself, 
scarcely less marvellous. 

What, then, is the University of 
Calcutta, of which very many will 
have heard for the first time ? When 
and how did such institutions arise 
in our Eastern dominions, and what 
amount of influence are they exert- 
ing on the progress of the many 
millions subject to British rule in 
Hindostan? These are questions 
not easily answered in a few words. 
We will endeavour, however, to put 
our readers in possession of the 
leading facts connected with them. 
As the whole have arisen within 
living memory, the men who bore 
the chief part in their creation are 
still among us, and. the records 
narrating their origin, although not 
generally accessible, may be con- 
sulted without much difficulty by 
all interested in the matter. 

Upon the first occupation of 
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Bengal, village schools and special 
institutions devoted to the study of 
the sacred books of some sections 
of the people, were in existence; and 
a whole literature of ancient lore 
existed, of which much is only now 
becoming known to the learned. 
Such knowledge as existed, or 
was being imparted, was confined 
to a few; the great body of the 
people were then, and unfortu- 
nately still are, in a hopeless state 
of ignorance. 

To trace the gradual introduc- 
tion of a higher and better order of 
instruction could scarcely be con- 
densed into a reasonable compass, 
and we cannot undertake to give 
even an outline of it at present. It 
is one of the most creditable epi- 
sodes of the history of the Govern- 
ment of the East India Company, 
and deserves to be better known 
at home than it is ever likely 
to be. 

Suffice it to say, that after a search- 
ing investigation into the matter 
during the Government of Lord 
William Bentinck, schools and 
colleges were established, the di- 
rection of education was placed in 
the hands of the most eminent 
members of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity, European and Native, offi- 
cial and non-official, and an im- 
pulse was given to public instruction 
which, in a few years, culminated in 
the demand for the creation of 
Universities, of which the latest 
episode has been the cause of this 
notice. 

The purpose of Universities, is 
not merely to grant degrees to prove 
that education has made a certain 
amount of progress, and that some 
students have acquired a respectable 
amount of knowledge, and have been 
subjected successfully to a course 
of scholastic training.. Beyond and 
above these immediate objects, is 
undoubtedly the fostering and en- 
couragement of education generally, 
and the extension of its humanizing 
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and civilizing influences through all 
classes of the community. 

One of the first, if not the very 
first, persons to perceive and act 
upon this was Dr. F. J. Mouat, who 
became Secretary to the Council of 
Education of Bengal in 1842. In 
the Bengal Education Report for 
1844-5, at p. 9, paragraph 5, ap- 
pears the first mention of Univer- 
sities in India. Dr. Mouat was 
the sole author of the project, and 
of the scheme published in the fol- 
lowing year. The extracts from 
both reports are reproduced, for 
these State papers are practically 
unknown in Great Britain and alto- 
gether ignored in India, where there 
is no excuse for the absolute sup- 
pression of all mention of them in’ 
such notices of the origin of Uni- 
versities in India as have appeared 
in some subsequent reports on the 
subject, promulgated by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The idea of establishing Uni- 
versities in India was, at that time, 
considered the dream of an enthu- 
siast, by the general public. Dr. 
Mouat’s scheme was, however, 
adopted by the Council of Educa- 
tion and by the Government of 
India, who recommended it to the 
favourable consideration of the 
Court of Directors of the Kast 
India Company. In pointing out 
the want of professional education 
Dr. Mouat said :— 


“The absence of any efficient mode 
of affording an extended professional 
education to our advanced students, 
who have passed through the regular 
college curriculum, is now beginning to 
be severely felt, and to force itself upon 
our attention. The establishment of a 
University, with faculties of Law, Arts, 
Medicine, and Civil Engineering, could 
supply this desideratum, and fit our 
more proficient pupils for devoting 
themselves to the pursuit of learned and 
practical professions in this country, of 
which their industry, talents, and ac- 
quirements would render them useful 
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and valuable members. The eminent 
success of the medical education afforded 
by the Bengal College, where by no 
means a high scale of literary or 
scientific information is required from 
the pupils, is an earnest of that which 
could not fail to follow the devotion of 
our scholarship-holders to some par- 
ticular branch of study. 

“There are many difficulties, how- 
ever, attending the carrying out of 
these views which render it inexpedient 
to dilate upon them until we are pre- 
pared to submit a detailed scheme, 
embracing the financial and other im- 
portant considerations connected with 
the subject.” 


In the following year, 1845, the 
scheme for establishing a University 
‘in Calcutta was proposed in the fol- 
lowing form * :— 


“The present advanced state of edu- 
cation in the Bengal Presidency, with 
the large and annually increasing 
number of highly educated pupils, both 
in public and private institutions, ren- 
ders it not only expedient and ad- 
visable, but a matter of strict justice 
and necessity, to confer upon them 
some mark of distinction by which 
they may be recognized as persons of 
liberal education and enlightened minds, 
capable, from the literary and scientific 
training they have undergone, of enter- 
ing at once upon the active duties of 
life; of commencing the practical pur- 
suit of the learned professions, in- 
eluding in this description the business 
of instructing the rising generation; of 
holding the higher offices under Govern- 
ment open to natives, after due official 
qualification ; or, of taking the rank in 
society accorded in Europe to all mem- 
bers and graduates of the Universities. 

“The only means of accomplishing 
this great object is by the establishment 
of a central University. armed with 
the power of granting degrees in Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Civil 
Engineering, incorporated by a special 
Act of the Legislative Council cf India, 
and endowed with the privileges en- 
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joyed by all chartered universities in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ After carefully studying the laws 
and constitutions of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, with those of 
the recently-established University of 
London, the latter alone appears 
adapted to the wants of the native 
community. 

“This University was incorporated 
by Royal Charter, dated the Sth 
December, in the first year of the reign 
of Queen Victoria, under writ of Privy 
Seal, constituting the persons named— 
a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fel- 
lows—one body politic and corporate, 
by the name of the ‘ University of 
London.’ In this charter are defined 
the mode of appointing and electing the 
officers above-mentioned, their consti- 
tuting the Senate of the University, 
with the power of granting degrees in 
Arts, Science, Medicine, &c. 

“Upon a similar plan, and for the 
same objects, it is proposed that the 
University of Calcutta shall consist of 
a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Fellows.” 


Then follows a list of the persons 
proposed to form the Senate and 
governing body of the University, 
with a definition of their powers 
and authority. 

As regards affiliated institutions, 
the scheme went on to say that 
“the benefits of these examinations 
shall be extended to all institutions, 
whether Governmental or private, 
approved by the Senate, provided the 
candidates from such institutions 
conform to such regulations as may 
be enacted respecting its course, ex- 
tent, and duration of study, and pro- 
duce the certificates that will be 
required, authority being granted 
for the issue of the same.” 

The subject of fees was referred 
to, and a sketch outline of regula- 
tions for examinations for degrees 
was also proposed. 


* General Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Prisi- 


dency for 1845-6. (Pp. 11-14.) 
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The scheme was roncluded with 
the following remarks :— 


“The above is a rough outline of a 
plan, the carrying out of which would 
form one of the most important epochs 
in the history of education in India. 
It would open the paths of honour and 
distinction alike to every class and in- 
stitution, and would establish a high 
standard of qualification throughout 
the Presidency by bestowing justly- 
earned rewards upon those who had 
spent years in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and by rendering their literary 
honours a source of emolument as well 
as of social distinction. It would re- 
move most of the objections urged 
against the existing system of examina- 
tion of candidates for public employ- 
ment, without lowering the standard of 
information required; and would in a 
very few years produce a body of native 
public servants superior in character, 
attainments, and efficiency to any of 
their predecessors. 

“It would encourage the cultivation 
of the arts and sciences, and call into 
existence a class of native architects, 
engineers, surveyors, and educated land- 
holders, whose influence would rapidly 
and certainly diffuse a taste for the 
more refined and intellectual pleasures 
and pursuits of the West, to the gra- 
dual extinction of the enervating and 
degrading superstitions of the East. 
Increased facilities of intercourse, by 
means of railroads, with the interior of 
the country, the N.W. Provinces, and 
with Europe, would cause these in- 
fluences to radiate from the centre of 
civilization with a velocity and effect 
heretofore unknown in India, and, in 
fact, would be attended with all the ad- 
vantages that have been recorded in 
history to have followed a judicious, en- 
lightened, extended, and sound system 
of education, encouraged by suitable 
rewards and distinctions. 

“The adoption of the plan would 
only be attended with a very trifling 
outlay to Government in the com- 
mencement, for in the course of a few 
years the proceeds of the fee fund 
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would be more than sufficient to defray 
every expense attendant upon the Uni- 
versity. 

“Tt would raise the character and 
importance of the whole education de- 
partment in public estimation, and ulti- 
mately place the educated natives of 
this great empire upon a level with 
those of the Western world. 

“That the time for such a measure 
has arrived is fully proved by the 
standard of excellence attained in the 
senior scholarship examinations of the 
Council of Education, and the credit- 
able skill and proficiency exhibited by 
the graduates of the Medical College, 
whose examinations, in extent and diffi- 
culty, are much greater than those of 
any of the colleges of surgeons in Great 
Britain, and, in a purely professional 
point of view, nearly on a par with 
those required from the medical gra- 
duates of most British Universities. 

. “ With reference to the details, 
we are in communication with most of 
the eminent members of our community 
who are likely by their knowledge, posi- 
tion, and practical acquaintance with 
the subject of education, as well as the 
peculiar wants of the Indian public, to 
assist us in maturing and perfecting 
such a scheme as will be worthy of the 
high end proposed, and tend to the 
moral and intellectual advancement of 
the magnificent Eastern empire en- 
trusted to the British nation.” * 


In a brief dispatch received in 
Calcutta in the following year, the 
late Court of Directors of the East 
India Company declined to enters 
tain the project of Universities in 
India. 

In 1854, or ten years subsequent 
to the elaboration of the scheme of 
Dr. Mouat, it was adopted very 
nearly in its integrity ; and a cele- 
brated dispatch, since denominated 
the educational charter of India, 
was sent out directing the establish- 
ment of Universities on the plan 
originally suggested. 


* Fully equal in extent to the Bachel or’s examination of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin ; 
and much more so than that of the Bac helier-es-lettres of the Sorbonne in Paris. 
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In the meantime education was 
very much in the state in which Dr. 
Mouat found it in 1844, and the 
reasons which were considered valid 
in the dispatch referred to were 
equally valid when the project ori- 
ginated so many years earlier. This 
dispatch is known to have been the 
work of Lord Northbrook, when 
Private Secretary to Lord Halifax 
at the Board of Control, and it 
does little more than embody Dr. 
Mouat’s ideas. 

So far as the University itself is 
concerned, the Court of Directors 
adopted the scheme of Dr. Mouat 
in every essential particular—the 
University of London, modified by 
local circumstances, being the model 
followed. 

Immediately on receipt of the 
dispatch, sub-committees were ap- 
pointed in Calcutta to draw up a 
rough draft of a scheme for degrees 
in Arts, Law, Medicine, and Civil 
Engineering. They discussed the 
question in great detail, and sub- 
mitted their draft of rules to the 
Governments of Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, and the North West Pro- 
vinces, for their observations. They 
again obtained opinions from many 
local officers of experience, and the 
whole was finally discussed and 
considered in Calcutta; and on the 
9th of July, 1856, Sir James Col- 
vile, now one of the most eminent 
Judges of the Privy Council, then 
President of the University Com- 
mittee, submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India “a report of the 
proceedings of the Committee from 
their appointment to the present 
time, and of the scheme, which, 
after mature and careful delibera- 
tion, they have resolved to recom- 
mend.” 

This was approved by the Go- 
vernment in a resolution dated the 
12th of December, 1856, which 
stated that “ the thanks of the Go- 
vernment are largely due to the 
members of the Committee for the 
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careful and complete manner in 
which they have discharged their 
trust, amongst pressing avocations 
and claims upon their time, which 
can have left little room for addi- 
tional labours. The work has been 
admirably performed, and the Go- 
vernor-General in Council has no 
hesitation in adopting, unreservedly, 
the scheme of the Committee.” 

On the 24th of January, 1857, 
the year of the Sepoy Mutiny, Act 
II. of 1857 was passed by the Legis- 
lative Council of India, establishing 
and incorporating a University of 
Calcutta, for ascertaining, by means 
of examination, the persons who 
have acquired proficiency in diffe- 
rent branches of Literature, Science, 
and Arts, and of rewarding the 
persons who had exhibited that pro- 
ficiency by academic degrees; and 
thus thé establishment of Universi- 
ties in India became an accom- 
plished fact. 

That the dispatch of 1854, the 
labours of the committees of 1855 
and 1856, and the legislation of 
1857, should all have been on the 
lines traced by Dr. Mouat in 1844, 
speaks highly for the sagacity and 
prevision of that officer, and esta- 
blishes beyond dispute that he is 
the originator of Universities in 
India. No honour in the power of 
the Crown to bestow—and we are 
not aware that any public honour 
has ever been awarded to that officer 
—can equal the distinction fairly 
attributable to the facts above re- 
corded, which were gratefully ac- 
knowledged by the Hindus and 
Mahommedans of Calcutta in their 
addresses to him when he. left 
India, and resigned the service in 
1870. 

One word, in conclusion, as to 
the success of the University of 
Calcutta. In the ten years follow- 
ing its institution nearly 11,000 
students presented themselves for 
examination, of whom 243 had ob- 
tained the degree of Bachelor of 
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Arts, 35 of Master of Arts, 88 a 
license in Law, 107 Bachelors in 
Law, 84 Licentiates in Medicine 
and Surgery, 7 Bachelors in Medi- 
cine, 4 Doctors in Medicine, and 27 
Licentiates of Civil Engineering. 
It was recorded in a note on the 
state of Education in India, pub- 
lished by the Government of India 
in 1865-66, that the effect of the 
establishment of Universities in 
India “on the more advanced 
grades of educational operations 
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appears to have been beneficial in 
a very marked degree,” and that 
the Calcutta University, in particu- 
lar, had proved “a powerful and 
valuable stimulus to every college 
and school in the country.” 

Thus has every result anticipated 
by Dr. Mouat in 1844 been literally 
fulfilled, while the Prince of Wales 
has become the first recipient of an 
honorary degree in the University 
of Calcutta. 


CREMATION OR BURIAL? 


By tue Rev. P. MacMortanp, LLD. 


Wuicu shall it be ?—how shall we deal with those 
Most cherish’d relics of our Sacred Dead ? 

Shall we bring Fire to burn them? or dispose 

Of them, in Earth ?—laid down in sweet repose! 
Let the Heart answer it,—and not the Head! 


Not Science,—for she has no heart at all ;— 
Only a brain, investigating still — 

And not Convenience, for that plea is small ; 

Nor argument of Heatru, which can appal 
Only the weakest ; ever dreading ill. 


Say, shall we lay the precious dust we love 

Into the kindly ground ?—where it may lié, 
Guarded by all the faithful stars above ;— 
Which in their silent orbits grandly move ; 

And watch our Treasure nightly, from the sky! 


Shall we commit it to that Mother breast,— 

From which, made fertile by the Sun and showers, 
Springs everything by which our life is blessed ?— 
Shall we lay down our burden in that rest ?— 

Where it may sweetly lie, through all the hours! 


32—2 
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That Breast, which blossoms in the flowers of Spring; 
To all who live—such exquisite delight ;— 

The joy of age, and childhood, as they bring— 

Their beauty to the light ;—and fragrance fling 

Around them ; ever beautiful and bright! 


Shall we lay down our lov'd ones in that ground ?— 
Hiding them from the searchings of the air, 

And light ;—beneath a swelling, flowery mound ;— 

Where on a coming day they may be found ;— 
After Corruption’s work is finish’d there ! 


A work best done in dark and secrecy ;— 

Best done within the silence of the tomb ; 
Where—unknown, and conceal’d from every eye— 
Not even the searching Watchers of the sky, 

Can trace the working out of mortal doom! 


Let no one say it matters not ;—or say— 

What is the difference? In the end ’twill come 
To the same thing. It may; perhaps it may; 
Perhaps it must. But passing to decay, 

Does not offend the hopes of Christendom ! 


Nor is it the same thing, to lay our dust 

In dust, to be resolved to dust again ; 
Committing it to Him who is our Trust ; 
That in the resurrection of the Just, 

It may ‘rise from the bed where it hath lain. 


Not the same thing, as in the Stove to shut, 

A form once loved, for which we still may care ; 
As if some Moloch’s appetite to glut! 
Does it not seem as if a violence put 

On our best feelings, we can hardly bear ? 


To give it to the Fire; the angry Fire! 

How can we wreak such vengeance on the Dead ? 
The husband on the wife! the son on sire! 
Mother on child! as if the heart's desire— 

And darling, must be hated now instead. 


, True, Fire is holy ; for from heaven it came ;— 
An element that purges out the bad, 
The filthy, and the worthless. There’s no blame 
Connected with its working ; only flame, 


That so devours, must make the spirit sad! 


Cremation or Burial. 


Tis holy; for we know the victim laid 
Upon the altar in the days of old, 

Was offer’d up by fire, to Him who made 

The worlds! with awful Attributes array'd; 

- In Essence, one; in Working, manifold. 


Holy, because it purges dross away ; 

And wildly beautiful! though with a look, 
Too like some glaring, ruthless Beast of prey ; 
Which, without pity, must relentless slay 

The victim it hath fiercely overtouk! 


Which shall it be ?—for one of them it must; 
(Our Beautiful and Loved we cannot keep;) 

I ask it—shall we lay them in the dust ? 

Waiting the resurrection of the Just, 
Where we may sometimes turn aside and weep ! 


Or, shall we give them to the raging Fire, 

That it may wreak on them its vengeful force ? 
Glutting a merciless insatiate ire ! 
Which shall it be? an answer I require, 

For I must deal in some way with the Corse! 


What ?—never more a churchyard! or a place, 
Named as the field and “ acre” of our God! 

Where Thought may meditate ; and Love may trace 

Its hopes and feelings, in the flowers that grace, 
And give a deeper meaning to the sod! 


Which shall it be ?—how shall we deal with those 
Dear cherish’d relics of our Sacred Dead? 

Shall we bring Tire to burn them? or dispose 

Of them in Earth? laid down in sweet repose ! 
What answer does the Heart give ?—not the Head! 






































































































































































































Two Prize Essays on the Disuse 
of the Athanasian Creed in the 
Services of the Church of England. 
By Charles Pebody, Author of 
“Authors at Work,” and Courtney 
Stanhope Kenny, LL.B., Fellow of 
Downing College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate.—These 
are very able and exhaustive essays, 
a vast deal of information being 
conveyed in a small space. The 
subject, indeed, is thoroughly dis- 
cussed historically, critically, and 
theologically, and in a most com- 
mendable spirit. The conclusion 
of both essayists is adverse to the 
continuance of the use of the Creed 
in the services of the Church; 
their reasons are fairly stated, and 
they write with an entire freedom 
from the virus that too frequently 
permeates theological controversies. 
Even those who may dissent from 
the conclusions of the writers must 
admire the ability, candour, and com- 
pleteness with which they have 
stated their views, leaving in this 
respect nothing to be desired. 





The University of Dublin viewed 
in Relation to her Promotion of 
Original Research. By Arthur 
Warren Samuels, Sch. T.C.D. 
Dublin: E. Ponsonby.—An essay, 
the author tells us, the substance 
of which is contained in this pub- 
lication was successful in the com- 
petition, in 1875, for the Vice 
Chancellor's prize in English prose. 
Since then the seventh report of 
the Royal Commissioners on 
Scientific Instruction has been pub- 
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lished, and as, in his opinion, their 
remarks upon Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, donot convey the impression that 
their investigation was conducted 
with the same careful inquiry into 
details as was used in the case of 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
believing that Trinity College is 
not above criticism in the assistance 
it renders to Original Investigation, 
considering the subject to be one 
of the utmost importance, feeling 
certain, too, that its furtherance in 
Ireland is desired by members of 
our University, and seeing that at 
the present moment Trinity College 
is, under its new regimé, in a state 
of transition, he has been induced 
to publish this pamphlet, more in 
the hope of drawing the attention of 
abler minds to some inefficiencies 
in our academic machinery than in 
the assurance that the remedies he 
suggests are the sole or best possi- 
ble improvements that can be 
effected. 

Such is the author’s own state- 
ment of the object of his publica- 
lion, and it is sufficient for us to 
say that his suggestions are well 
worthy of attentive consideration. 
He writes with a complete mastery 
of his subject, and his views on the 
who'e are sound and practical. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage and 
Titles of Courtesy of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 1876. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage, 
with the Knightage of the United 
1876. London: Dean 


Kingdom. 
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and Son.— These are annuals 
admirably arranged, most carefully 
prepared, and of established reputa- 
tion. There is a laudable pride in 
saying that, “Debrett has been 
known to, and patronized by, at 
least five generations of the ‘ upper 
ten thousand,’ and that for one 
hundred and seventy years its 
reputation as a standard book of 
reference has been maintained,” 
and we can say that the edition 
before us fully sustains the fame of 
its predecessors. 

The success of such a work, ex- 
tending over so lengthened a period 
of time, is undoubtedly a most 
decisive test of merit, and of its 
appreciation by the public. That 
the excellence of “ Debrett” has 
suffered no diminution is best evi- 
denced by the position it now holds. 
Wherever works of reference are 
valued it should be. 


Studies in English. Edited and 
annotated by H. Courthope Bowen, 
M.A., &e., &. London: Henry S. 
King & Co.—This is an excellent 
compilation for the use of modern 
schools of prose and poetry to be 
learnt by heart. Mr. Bowen has 
exercised sound judgment and 
good taste in his selections. In 
the introduction he says truly, that 
in— 

“ Training to finest growth the finest 
properties of our nature, that method 
and style of thought and expression 
should be closely attended to. The mere 
accumulation of facts may come at any 
time; but the wise and right treatment 
of a few, and those the simplest, should 
be our constant teaching while the 
learner's mind is young. Afterwards, 
as this power grows and becomes 
strong, new and higher facts should be 
continually added. 

“ Some facts there must be of which 
to treat, but the mere piling together of 
facts is as the piling together of loose 
stones without mortar and without de- 
sign—as the attempt to build a house 


without tools, or without a knowledge 
of their use. While, again, the best, if 
not the only, way to learn what tools 
there are, and how to use them, is to 
study what tools master builders have 
used, and with what effects. 

“‘ Now, this is true in learning of all 
kinds, but in learning of language it is 
is truer than any. Vocabulary and 
grammar will give us the stones and 
the tools ; but to learn how to use these 
with highest effect and noblest meaning 
we must study, and thoroughly take to 
heart and memory, what has been built 
with these by the wisest and most 
cunning builders.” 


We can recommend this publica- 
tion as worthy of the consideration 
of those engaged in the education 
of youth. Weare opposed to the 
cramming system, and for mere 
elocutionary purposes’ we would 
deprecate the committal to memory 
of long passages for display. The 
facility. of happy quotation is a most 
desirable acquisition, and good 
selections in prose and verse are 
favourable to its acquirement. 


Errors and Terrors of Blind 
Guides: the Popular Doctrine of 
Everlasting Pain refuted. By the 
Rev. N. G. Wilkins, M.A., Chap- 
lain to the English and American 
residents in Hanover. Elliot Stock, 
London.—The design of this work, 
says its author, “ is to aid in banish- 
ing from the world one of the most 
ancient, most widely prevalent, and 
most gloomy of superstitions.” He 
asserts and undertakes to prove 
to every person who possesses 
ordinary intelligence and a mind 
open to conviction, that the com- 
monly taught doctrine that certain 
persons will suffer bodily or mental 
torment for ever, is a doctrine not 
only opposed to the teaching of 
God’s word, and of God's works, 
but that it is in a high degree 
mischievous. 

He commences by giving an ex- 
position of the doctrine, as set forth 
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by numerous authors, re, resenting 
various schools of theology. Here 
is the Roman Catholic view of the 
doctrine as expounded under the 
imprimatur of no less an authority 
than Cardinal Cullen :— 


“ Little child, if you go to hell there 
will be a devil at your side to strike 
ycu. He will yo on striking you every 
minute for ever and ever without ever 
stopping. 

“he first stroke will make your 
body as bad as the body of Job, 
covered from head to foot with sores 
and ulcers. 

“The second stroke will make your 
body twice as bad as the body of Job. 

“The third stroke will make your 
body three times as bad as the body of 
Job. 

“The fourth stroke will make your 
body four times as bad as the body of 
Job. 

“ How then will your body be after 
the devil has been striking it every 
moment for a hundred million of years 
without stopping ? 

‘‘Perhaps at this moment, seven 
o'clock in the evening, a child is just 
going into hell. To-morrow evening 
at seven o'clock go and knock at the 
gates of hell, and ask what the child is 
doing. The devils will go and look. 
They will come back again and say the 
child is burning. 

“Go in a week and ask what the 
child is doing; you will get the same 
answer—it is burning. 

“Go in a year and ask, the same 
answer comes—it is burning. 

“Go in a million of years and ask 
the same question; the answer is just 
the same—it is burning. 

“ So if you go for ever and ever, you 
will always get the same answer—it 
is burning in the fire."—The Sight of 
Hell, by Rev. J. Farniss,C.S.S.R., Per- 
missu Superiorum. Duffy, Sons and 


Co., Dublin. 


Equally explicit are some Pro- 
testant divines in their enunciation 
of this doctrine. “ We are only 
once to die, and in that,” says the 
eminent Jeremy Taylor, “all is at 
stake; either eternity of torments 
én hell, or of happiness in heaven.” 
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... “The slavery of the damned 
in hell is such that all their senses 
and powers of soul and body are 
subject unto efernal pains and tor- 
ments.” . . . “ The torments in helt 
are so many in number that they 
cannot be numbered; so long in 
continuance that they cannot be 
measured; so grievous in quality 
that they cannot be endured, but 
with such infinite pain that every 
minute of an hour shall seem a 
whole year.” 

Bishop Pearson, in his “ Exposition 
of the Creed,” declares it to be “a 
most necessary and infallible truth, 
that the unjust after their resurrec- 
tion and condemnation shall be 
tormented for their sins in hell, and 
shall be so continued in torments for 
ever, so as neither the justice shall 
ever cease to inflict them, nor the 
persons of the wicked cease to 
subsist and suffer them.” In “The 
Christian Year,” by the Rev. Jolin 
Keble, we read :— 


“ Salted with fire, they seem to show 
How spirits lost in endless woe 
May undecaying live.” 


And Dr. Watts, in one of his 
“ Divine Songs for Children,” sings 
thus :— 


“There is a dreadful hell 
And everlasting pains, 
Where sinners must with devils dwell 
In darkness, fire, and chains,” 


The celebrated author of “The 
Saint’s Everlasting Rest,” says, “ Is 
it an intolerable thing to burn part 
of the body by holding it in the 
fire? What, then, will it be to 
suffer ten thousand times more for 
ever!” 

In the “Catechism ” compiled by 
the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon from “ The 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism,” and 
“The Baptist Catechism,” itis taught 
that “At the day of judgment the 
bodies of the wicked, being raised 
out of their graves, shall be sen- 
tenced together with their souls, to 
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unspeakable torments with the devil 
and his angels for ever.” 

In the authorized Catechism of 
the Wesleyan body the doctrine is 
egg with vivid earnestness. 

ell is described as “a dark and 
bottomless pit, full of fire and 
brimstone,” in which “ the wicked 
will be punished by having their 
bodies tormented by fire, and their 
souls by a sense of the wrath of 
God ;” and it is taught that “the 
torments of hell will last for ever and 
ever.” 

Such is the doctrine against which 
our author protests as unscriptural, 
and as unauthorized by any of the 
standards of the Church of England. 
It is not a declared doctrine of that 
Church, for it is neither explicitly 
taught in the Thirty-nine Articles 
nor in the Book of Common Prayer. 
In fact, the Churches of England and 
Ireland arethe only considerable Pro- 
testant bodiesthat never adopted and 
authoritatively taught the dogma 
of an eternity of punishment. 
It may be said, indeed, that the 
doctrine is inferentially approved 
of, by the reference to the Atha- 
nasian Creed in the Eighth Article 
of the Church, as a creed which 
“ought thoroughly to be received 
and believed;” but this certainly 
does not amount to dogmatic teach- 
ing. 

Our author contends that the 
general doctrine of the Bible is, 
that the wicked will be “rooted 
out,” will “ perish,” be “‘ consumed,” 
“ burnt up,” “ destroyed ;” while he 
admits that some isolated passages 
are to be found which, at first sight, 
taken in their more obvious sense, 
may appear to favour the doctrine 
as commonly taught. But similar 
passages teach with equal force 
other doctrines that Protestants 
unhesitatingly reject. 

Those who desire to go deeper 
into the question cannot do better 
than consult this very able little 
work, which is written in a com- 
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mendable spirit, such as should 
inspire a writer in discussing a 
subject of a nature so solemn and 
momentous. 


A Handy Bool: on the Law of Re- 
gistration of Trade Marks, de. By 
JohnPymYeatman, Barrister-at-Law. 
London, Effingham Wilson, 1876. 
—This is one of the publisher's 
admirable ‘“‘ Legal Handy Books,” 
which convey, with remarkable 
clearness and precision, a faithful 
exposition of the law on various 
subjects of public interest. 

Last year the Act for the protec- 
tion of property in ‘Trade Marks 
was passed, and in the excellent 
trea'ise before us Mr. Yeatman 
clearly explains the principle and 
object of the Act, and gives plain 
directions as to how it is to be made 
available. We a'so have a copy of 
the Act itself, together with a copy 
of the Rules passed by the Lord 
Chancellor, with the assent of the 
Treasury, for giving effect to its 
provisions. 

Mr. Yeatman considers that, in 
some respects, the Act is exceed- 
ingly faulty, principally because it 
attempts ‘“ to define a subject which 
is far beyond the scope of a legab 
definition,’ whilst the inevitable 
result of attempting to define it will 
be to deprive honest men of many of 
their rights and encourage the dis- 
honest in piratical pursuits :— 


“A person unacquainted with the 
usages of trade has no idea of the 
infinite variety of devices, marks, 
special and distinctive headings and 
labels, that are in common use in this 
country, although they are confined only 
toa small fraction of our manufacturers. 
Weare indeed a nation of shopkeepers ; 
and as each one amongst us is ever 
trying to outvie his neighbour, and to 
puff his own wares, the greatest in- 
genuity is adopted in order, on the part 
of the honest trader, to give the publie 
a true knowledge of his own particular 
merchandise, and, on the part of the 
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dishonest or piratical trader, to mislead 
that public and to induce it to pur- 
chase his own counterfeit instead of 
the better-known and, most frequently, 
more valuable article which it is in- 
tended to imitate.” 


To protect these devices, other- 
wise Trade Marks, from piracy is 
the professed purpose of the Act. 
It gives individuals, on registration, 
a property in Trade Marks, and 
registration is rendered compulsory, 
for unless registered there is no 
protection whatever against fraudu- 
lent use or imitation. Now Mr. 
Yeatman considers it questionable 
whether the practical effect of regis- 
tration under the Act will not be to 
seriously impair the Common Law 
title to Trade Marks that would 
have been previously acquired by 
invention and user. Registration, 
as enjoined by the Act, involves to 
a certain extent definition, while in 
attempting to define what a Trade 
Mark is, our author holds that the 
Act— 


“‘ Has curtailed the boundaries within 
which Trade Marks have hitherto been 
permitted to be used, and by a sharp 
definition of the essential particulars of 
a Trade Mark, it deprives every Trade 
Mark now in use of any protection, 
unless it strictly falls within this defini- 
tion; the consequence will be that 
pirates may exercise their ingenuity by 
ascertaining what they may safely copy 
from their neighbours’ goods, and how 
far they may go in deceiving the public, 
for section 1 clearly prevents any pro- 
ceedings being taken for infringement 
of Trade Marks, except for such Trade 
Marks as are registered under the Act. 

“Every person, therefore, who desires 
to preserve all his Trade Marks, and to 
prevent pirates from imitating them, 
must carefully include in his application 
every point possible; and for this pur- 
pose he should obtain the assistance of 
some counsel, skilled in these cases, 
who will be more competent than him- 
self to define accurately and legally so 
much as the law permits him to retain 
for his own benefit. Itis clear that he 
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must lose much of his present protection 
and rights.” 


This is not a very satisfactory 
result of what was intended for 
protective legislation. Mr. Yeatman 
gives ample reasons to justify his 
opinion of the Act, and those who 
are interested in its practical work- 
ing will do well to consult his 
pages. 


Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on 
Good and Evil. Second Edition. 
Knowing and Feeling: a Contribu- 
tion to Psychology. By William 
Smith, Author of “ Thorndale,” &e. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 
Blackwood and Sons.—If stirring 
incident and startling adventure 
constituted the sole or the chief 
charm of biography, the life of a 
literary man, which is proverbially 
uneventful, would have little attrac- 
tion for general readers. But such 
is not the case. What lends a 
never-failing interest to this kind of 
writing is that common tie of hu- 
manity which, according to the old 
saying, “ Homo sum, humani nihil a 
me alienum justo,” prevents us from 
being indifferent to anything human. 
The incidents in the most romantic 
career derive all their attractiveness 
from this source. On the other 
hand, the life of the most insigni- 
ficant and commonplace of mankind 
—especially the inner life, the growth 
and development of the mind and 
character, the thoughts and aspira- 
tions, perplexities, and struggles, 
successes and failures, affections and 
attachments—if fully and faithfully 
recorded, ‘would amply repay care- 
ful perusal. Much more does this 
hold good of literary men, who, as 
a general rule, are gifted with higher 
intellectual powers, larger views, 
finer sensibilities, and more exten- 
sive knowledge, than the average 
of men. 
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It is a natural and not unworthy 
curiosity—if kept within due bounds 
—which makes readers anxious to 
know something of the daily life, 
habits, character, and associates of 
one who has ministered to their 
entertainment, instruction, and im- 
provement. In all ages this cu- 
riosity has prevailed among those 
who take an interest in literature. 
In proportion to the admiration of 
an author’s works has been the de- 
sire to become acquainted with his 
history, and where authentic in- 
formation is not at hand, its place is 
supplied by conjecture and tradi- 
tion. Nothing is more interesting 
and instructive than to trace the 
various influences which have con- 
tributed to the formation of the 
mind and character of an eminent 
writer, and to mark the circum- 
stances attending the growth of his 
works, from their earliest concep- 
tion to their final completion. 

Such is the sort of interest at- 
taching to the memoir which occu- 
pies more than a fourth of these 
pages. The degree of this interest 
is diminished by one or two circum- 
stances. In the first place, William 
Smith, though an extensive writer, 
was not the acknowledged author 
of many or great works. The only 
one of any magnitude or importance, 
besides those in the present volume, 
was “Thorndale.” The bulk of bis 
writing was anonymous, consisting 
of articles in Blackwood, to which 
he was a frequent contributor for 
upwards of thirty years, and a ‘few 
in the Quarterly Review, the British 
Quarterly, and the earlier numbers 
of the Atheneum. 

Another circumstance detracting 
from the interest of the memoir is 
the deficiency of information as to 
the greater part of Smith’s life. 
It was not till he was forty-eight 
years old, and within fourteen years 
of his death, that the writer, his 
widow, became acquainted with him, 
and they were not married till nearly 
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five years afterwards. Hence for 
what she relates of more than three- 
fourths of his life—and that the 
most important part—she is in- 
debted to his occasional remarks 
from recollection, and what little 
information she could gathet from 
relatives and friends. Nor was it 
possible to supply the deficiency 
from his correspondence, as he rarely 
preserved the letters he received, 
and generally requested that those 
he wrote might be destroyed. 

In spite of these disadvantages, the 
memortr, which was originally written 
and printed merely for the use of 
private friends, well deserves the 
wider circulation which many ad- 
mirers have requested. As far as it 
goes, it cannot be read without in- 
terest. The interest is rather of a 
moral than than intellectual kind. 
The extracts from Smith’s published 
works and private note-books are 
not marked by any striking literary 
excellence, nor is anything related 
of him which indicates extra- 
ordinary mental ‘power. The me- 
moir is not so much a record of 
great intellectual achievements as 
the portrait of a lovely character, 
fondly traced by a loving hand. 
Cold and hard must the heart be 
which is not moved to sympathy by 
the tender affection and profound 
veneration which breathe through 
every page, and burst forth in 
touching language at every turn. 
Far from objecting to the natural 
exaggeration into which the writer 
has been betrayed, one is only the 
more deeply impressed with admi- 
ration for the man who could 
kindle such a flame of devotion 
in the heart of her who knew him 
best. “ Never,” says she, “does 
word of detraction or spite come 
from his dear lips; never is he hasty, 
unjust, uncandid, unwise in thought 
or word. It may be asked, ‘ What 
were the faults, the drawbacks ? ’ 
I answer, ‘I do not know them.’”’ 
Such passionate enthusiasm is 
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greatly to the honour of both 
parties— 


“ Felices ter et amplius, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulsus querimoniis, 
Suprema citius solvet amor die.” 


It can hardly be doubted that the 
remarkable sweetness of Smith’s 
disposition was in a great measure 
owing to his happy childhood. 
Born at Hammersmith in 1808, the 
youngest of a large family in easy 
circumstances, he was the object of 
special affection, and amply supplied 
with every means of enjoyment. 
His first trouble was going to 
school, where, though the teaching 
was good, he wasvery unhappy. At 
his next school he was more com- 
fortable, but the instruction was 
meagre, and he soon learnt all the 
masters could teach. Hence at an 
early age he was removed to Glas- 
gow University, where his brother, 
eight years older, was studying. 


Ill health prevented his remaining 
there more than about a year, and 
on his father’s death he was articled 
to an attorncy, Mr. Shaun Turner, 
the author of the “ History of the 


Anglo-Saxons.” In this position he 
was again unhappy, and begged in 
vain to be released. The reason 
for this is not quite clear. It could 
hardly have been a distate for 
law, since we find him soon after 
the expiration of his articles read- 
ing for the bar, to which he was 
called in 1838, and two years after- 
wards he published a pamphlet on 
Law Reform. He did not, how- 
ever, succeed at the bar, for which 
his retiring disposition and sensi- 
tive character were not good qualifi- 
cations, but devoted himself en- 
tirely to literature, which he had 
long cultivated with great assi- 
duity, sitting up till three or four 
in the morning, reading exten- 
sively, and writing various species 
of composition with various suc- 
cess. 
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His first published poems proved 
so disheartening a failure, that he 
actually dug a hole in the garden, 
and buried the unsold copies in it, 
just as an eminent classical scholar 
at Cambridge pitched his mathema- 
tical books out of his window into 
the river Cam on failing to pass his 
mathematical examination. On the 
contrary, his tragedy, Athelwold, 
which was performed by Macready 
and Helen Faucit, met with de- 
cided success the first night, and 
won him high compliments from 
distinguished writers. THis articles 
in the Quarterly Review and the 
Atheneum were also. much es- 
teemed. Another work which met 
with some favour was “A Dis- 
course on Ethics of the School of 
Paley.” 

His first contribution to Black- 
wood appeared in 1839, and writing 
for that magazine formed his chief 
occupation for the rest of his life. 
His articles extended over a wide 
range of subjects, including bio- 
graphy, history, fiction, poetry, 
philosopy, and theology. Consi- 
dering that he was a Dissenter in 
principle, a liberal in politics, and 
the reverse of rigidly orthodox in reli- 
gion, it is surprising so much of his 
writing should have been admitted 
to the pages of Blackwood. Nothing 
but a high estimate of its value can 
explain such an anomaly. Even 
this, however, did not save some of 
his latest works from exclusion. 

The reputation acquired by his 
contributions to the Atheneum, 
under the title of ‘‘ Woolgatherer,” 
led to his being invited to join the 
Union Debating Society, where he 
distinguished himself among such 
men as John Stuart Mill, the late 
Lords Romilly and Darling, Sir 
Henry Taylor, and Mr. Roebuck. 
He also spoke with considerable 
success at an Anti-Corn Law 
meeting. 

His residence at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, though brief, sufficed to 
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make him ever afterwards prefer 
the Scottish system of education, 
and to give him a decided turn for 
abstract thought. Mental and 
moral philosophy became his fa- 
vourite study, in which he acquitted 
himself so creditably, that some of 
his friends endeavoured to procure 
him a Professorship of Moral Phi- 
losophy ; and Professor Wilson, at a 
later period, being unable to lecture 
for a time on account of ill-health, 
requested him to act as his substi- 
tute, which, however, he declined. 

The commencement of Smith’s 
acquaintance with his future wife 
cannot be better told than in her 
own words :— 


“Tt was in the August of 1856 that 
William Smith and his future wife 
first became acquainted. My beloved 
mother—at that time a complete in- 
valid—a little niece of mine, who then 
lived with us, and I, had been spending 
the early summer in Borrowdale, and 
we, too, attracted by the new and cheer- 
ful row of lodging-houses, now took up 
our abode at 3, Derwentwater Place. 
The solitary student, to whom, I con- 
fess, I not a little grudged the drawing- 
room floor, soon sent to proffer one 
request—that the little girl would not 
practise her scales, &c., during the 
morning hours. Now and then we 
used to pass him in our walks, but he 
evidently never so much as saw us. 
There was something quite unusual in 
the rapt abstraction of his air, the fleet- 
ing lightness of his step ; one could not 
help wondering a little who and what 
he was; but for several weeks nothing 
seemed more entirely unlikely “than 
our becoming acqainted. 

“The lodging-house that we occu- 
pied was kept by a mother and two 
daughters, who had had a reverse of 
fortune, and to whom this way of life 
was new. We were their first tenants. 
One of the daughters, especially, was 
well-educated and interesting. To her 
I gave a copy of Grillparzer’s ‘ Sappho,’ 
which I had recently translated. I 
knew she would value it a little for my 
sake, but it never occurred to me that 
she would take it to the recluse in the 
drawing-room. She did so, however. 
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Piles of manuscript on his desk had 
convinced her that he was ‘an author,’ 
and it amused her to show him the 
little production of one of the other 
lodgers. Perhaps he may have thought 
that she did this at my request ; per- 
haps his kindliness disposed him to 
help, by a hint or two, some humble 
literary aspirant—for always he was 
kind ; at all events, the very next day 
he sent down a message proposing to 
call, and on the 21st of August there 
came a knock at our sitting-room door ; 
the rapid entrance of a slight figure, 
some spell of simplicity and candour 
in voice and manner, that at once gave 
a sense of freedom ; and the give-and- 
take of easy talk— beginning with com- 
ments on the translation in his hand— 
had already ranged far and wide before 
he rose, and, lightly bowing, left the 
room. I thought him absolutely un- 
like any one I had ever met ; singularly 
pleasant in all he said; even more 
singularly encouraging and gracious in 
his way of listening. He pointed out 
a passage in the translated play that 
had particularly taken his fancy :— 
“«Tuike to the little noiseless garden 
snail, 
At once the home and dweller in the 
home: 
Still ready—at the very slighest 
sound— 
Frightened, to draw within itself 
again ; 
Still turning 
around, 
And slow to venture forth on surface 
new ; 
Yet clinging closely, if it cling at all, 
And ne’er its hold relaxing—but in 
death.’ 


“T have transcribed the lines be- 
cause, in after days, he was much given 
playfully to designate himself ‘The 
Snail.’ 

“This visit was naturally followed 
by others, and a correspondence, and 
subsequent meetings at various places, 
terminating in marriage in 1861.” 


feelers all 


tender 


In the interval Smith 


published 
his “Thorndale,” by which he is 
best known, and which he describes 
as not a novel, but a diary, inter- 
mingled with incident and reflee- 
tions, and followed by a sort of con- 
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fession of faith in human progress. 
It appeared in 1857, and met with 
a favourable reception among a 
wide circle of readers, including 
some on the other side of the 
Atlantic, as appears from the fol- 
lowing incident in Switzerland :— 


“ At Zermuth we made an interesting 
and enduring friendship. We were 
there early in June, and the Hdtel du 
Mont Cervin had only three other in- 
mates—a young husband and wife, and 
their sweet child of three. ‘The visit- 
ors’ book gave their names; they were 
New Englanders. We never thought 
it worth while to record ours, and 
hence in the course of two or three 
days Mr. Loomis, who discerned 
something remarkable about the man, 
asked William who he was. ‘The 
commonest of all English names— 
William Smith.’ ‘Yes; but I like it 
for the sake of a favourite author.’ 
And then I broke in, inquiring, with a 
strong presentiment what the answer 
would be, which of the numberless 
Smiths he alluded to? ‘ The author 
of “Thorndale.” It was a great plea- 
sure for me to say, ‘ This is he.’ Mr. 
Loomis had with him the American 
edition of the book, which my husband 
saw with interest. So began a friend- 
ship and correspondence that were 
kept up to the last.” 


Among the critics there was 
considerable diversity of opinion as 
to the character and tendency of 
the work, but all acknowledged its 
attractiveness and power. No 
more truthful description, both of 
this and Smith’s other works, can 
well be given than John Stuart 
Mill’s, in a letter acknowledging 
the receipt of a copy:—‘I had 
already read the book with great 
interest. As is the case with 
everything of yours that I have 
read, it seemed to me full of true 
thought, aptly expressed, and, 
though not resolving many ques- 
tions, a valuable contribution to 
the floating elements out of which 
the future moral and intellectual 
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synthesis will have to shape itself.” 
There is penetrating discernment 
in this remark. Smith’s writings 
are generally more suggestive than 
decisive. There is no lack of 
ingenious thought expressed in ap- 
propriate language, yet the subject 
is not completely exhausted, or 
finally settled in such a way as to 
leave no room for objection or 
doubt, no necessity for further dis- 
cussion. The reader cannot help 
feeling that the last word has not 
been spoken. 

It was not till eight years after 
their marriage that Smith's wife 
saw him really ill, and even then 
they supposed the malady to be 
nothing more than influenza. He 
was seized with shivering fits, fol- 
lowed by fever, which left him very 
weak. The same symptoms recur- 
red at intervals in various places 
during the next three years, and 
were attended with a gradual but 
constant wasting, which terminated 
in death, March 28th, 1872, at 
Brighton. 

** Gravenhurst,” which occupies 
the largest place in this volume, 
was first published in 1862. No- 
thing is stated in the memoir as to 
the success which attended it. No 
doubt the reason for the omission 
is that there was nothing favourable 
to tell. Neither the subject nor 
the mode of treatment is well 
chosen. Popular readers naturally 
shrink from so thorny a theme, and 
thoughtful minds are too well 
aware of the impossibility of solving 
the enigma to trouble themselves 
about it. Whoever has read ~or 
thought much about such matters, 
will beforehand expect to be dis- 
satisfied, and in this case his ex- 
pectation will be amply verified by 
the result of perusal. 

The work consists of three parts, 
an introduction, exposition, and 
conversations. The introduction 
gives an imaginary account of the 
village of Gravenhurst, and the 
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characters that take part in the 
conversations. This is an agree- 
able bit of fiction, which shows 
that, had the author chosen to pur- 
sue that: line, he might have 
achieved distinction. Intermingled 
with the fiction are general obser- 
vations on the main topic about to 
be discussed, which are less satis- 
factory, though not without an 
interest for thoughtful readers. 
“ Thorndale” was called a “ con- 
flict of opinions ; ’’ “ Gravenhurst ” 
is intended to represent a “ har- 
mony of opinions.” Some idea of 
the general drift of the work may 
be gathered from the subjoined 
extract :— 

“T have no paradox to startle or 
amuse the reader with. My state- 
ments are simply those which must 
grow up in the scientific age in 
which we live. The optimism that 
would boldly declare that this was 
the best of all possible worlds, does 
not belong to an age which recog- 
nizes the limits of knowledge. He 
who talks of the best possible of 
worlds should be able to compare 
many worlds together. What we in 
thesetimes are saying to ourselves,is 
that this only world we know any- 
thing about is essentially one—one 
great scheme, in which the lower, 
or the simpler, is a necessary con- 
dition of the higher or more com- 
plex, and that it is idle to quarrel 
with this or that part, unless you 
can quarrel with the whole, or 
unless you can separate that por- 
tion kik is the object of your 
criticism from the great laws or 

owers that constitute the whole. 

ou take up some one part of this 
great scheme of nature and of man, 
and you, a sensitive human being, 
exclaim against it as pain and 
suffering, and denounce it as evil. 
All this is quite inevitable, but 
what you exclaim against as evil, is 
often the very excitement of your 
highest energies, and is rr 
found, on examination, to be 
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linked, either as cause or effect, 
with what you as loudly proclaim 
to be good. You suffer and you 
resist, and strive against your 
calamity, and perhaps this strife is 
the end for which you suffered ; but 
take away both the suffering and 
the strife, and you simply destroy 
the whole web of human existence. 
Tear this web to pieces, and you 
have behind it—nothing !—nothing 
for human knowledge.” 

It is strange that Smith should 
have thought these statements 
peculiar to the present scientific 
age, as if Bishop Butler, not to go 
farther back, had not again and again 
in his “ Analogy” answered ob- 
jections by pointing out that nature 
is ascheme too vast for our compre- 
hension,and Pope had not written— 


“All are but parts of one stupendous 
whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the 
soul;” ~ 


and called— 
** All partial Evil universal Good.” 


Though Smith disavows the op- 
timism of maintaining that this is 
the best of all possible worlds, the 
whole drift of his work is a practical 
contradiction of the disavowal; for 
its aim is to show, either that evil in 
one sense is not evil in another, but 
productive of good, or that it could 
not possibly be avoided; which surely 
amounts to saying this is the best of 
all possible worlds. 

Nothing is more unsatisfactory 
than this paltering with words in a 
double sense, to which Smith, like 
other writers of the same school, 
often resorts. On one page we 
read, “ God, then, is the author of 
evil,” and on the next, “In one 
sense of the word God creates no 
evil.” Elsewhere occurs another 
instance of this word-jugglery: 
“The evil that man endures is evil, 
at the time, to him; and he has to 
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resist it, and by resistance to rise in 
the scale of virtue and intelligence. 
And that which is evil in the indi- 
¥idual man, and which must every- 
whéfe be followed by penal! conse- 
quences, is yet not evil to an eye 
that could embrace the whole de- 
velopment of humanity.” In other 
words, evil is not evil, but only a 
form of good. It is poor conso- 
lation to tell us we Have to rise in 
the scale of virtue and intelligence 
by resisting evil, when the verv 
thing to be deplored is, that, in all 
ages, every one, without exception, 
has failed more or less in making 
this resistance. Smith says, “The 
only answer I can give to the old 
question,‘ Why evil exists?’ is, that 
good and evil together form one 
entire scheme—that the whole is 
one, and that the whole is good.” 
Having nothing better than this 
contradictory answer to give, he 
would have been wiser to say 
nothing. First, good and evil are 
spoken of as two distinct parts of 
, one whole, and then the whole is 
_gaid to consist of one of these parts. 
Again and again, in every variety 
ef form, we are told that, consti- 
tuted and situated as we are, im- 
perfection and evil are unavoidable, 
which may be true enough, but is 
merely a re-statement of the diffi- 
culty of the case, not a solution, as 
it professes to be. It is the necessity 
of evil, supposing it granted, which 
constitutes the essence of the in- 
explicable enigma. 
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How utterly futile is such an 
assertion as this: ‘ That natural 
evil» has become moral evil is the 
sign of man’s advancement and im- 
mense superiority over all other 
living creatures!”” Even granting 
that moral evil presupposes ra- 
tionality, and therefore implies some 
sort of superiority to irrational 
animals, sureiy this does not render 
it at all less deplorable, or in the 
slightest degree diminish the diffi- 
culty of, not merely its existence, 
but preponderance. 

Lastly, what right had Smith, or 
any mere mortal, to say, “ There is 
no evil in the sum of things—no 
evil. in the relation which any one 
thing bears to the great whole, as it 
develops itself in space and time ” ? 
How could he possibly know? The 
“great whole” is beyond human 
comprehension, and all debating, 
conjecturing, and quibbling about 
the origin and existence of evil is 
worse than waste of time, thought, 
and words. 

The chapters on “ Knowing and 
Feeling,’’ which close the volume, 
appeared in the Contemporary Ma- 
gazine, with the exception of the 
last, which was found in manu- 
script after Smith’s death. They 
are fragmentary and desultory, but 
contain some acute observations on 
disputed points of mental philoso- 
phy, and are not without value as 
“a contribution to psychology.” 





